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to 

CHARLES TENNYSON, Esq., M. P., 

M* A'«f V« R« Sky F« At S«y &o. &c. 

PBOYIttCUt 

GRAND MASTER OP FREE AST) ACCEPTED MASONS 

FOB THE COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

Sir, 

Whilst I was assiduously engaged in artangidg diMa 

Papers for the Press, I received the gratifying intelligence 
that the friend and supporter of all my literary labours had 
been elevated, by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
to the superintendence of this Masonic District, in tbe capacity 
of its Provincial Grand Master. It requirisd no deliberatiofi 
to determine at vrhose feet these' Lectures should be placed 
for duty and inclination alike concur in the propriety of in- 
scribing them to you, as the ostensible guardian of Masonry 
withia the Proviaee^ and the kg^tiflMutt patitNi of itU- its 
coJUaierad piurttiittf. 

To your energies. Sir, I confidently look for the spread of 
Masonry in this extensive County. From your* enlightened 
understanding and vigorous superintendence I anticipate mea- 
sures that will secure to the man of let^rs a projfitable em- 
ployment for his time in the tyled recesses of the Lodge ; for 
it may be fairly presumed that if bis mind be not deeply 
interested in the investigations, he will soOn bid adieu to 
Freemasonry. 
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Experience u a species of wisdom that is seldom oroBeoes; 
aod ft amply confinns flie opinion dlat a masonie Lo^e is 
founded opon an insecure basis if it njects from its iUnstia- 
tions ihe philosophy, and eontents itsdf wi0i the tediaicalities 
of the Sdence; like one possessing tile keys of a rich casket 
of splendid jeweb» which he does not poaaess the cnnoaitf or 
ihe promptitode to open, Aat their rarity or Talne may be 
correctly twiimutud. 

It is well known that in onr Lectures, much scope is afforded 
for amplification both in science and morab ; it cannot then be 
a futile expectation, while knowledge is making such a rapid 
progress in the present age of free in<|uiry, that, by the 
judicious rule and masterly elucidations of our legitimate 
gOTemors, our lodges will mountain their proper character of 
schools of virtue and dispensers of the liberal arts. 

Imbued with these sentiments, it affords me no inconsiderable 
degree of pleasure to associate your name with these Lectures^, 
assured as I am that it will recommend them to the notice of 
the fraternity. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your obliged 

And most obedient Servant, 
And Brother, 

GEO. OLIVER. 

Giimfl>y, Mu. 1, 1829. 
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PREFACE. 



TitE excellent Preston imya, with much justice, " Many are 
deluded by the yague supposition, that our mysteries axe 
merely nominar; that the jpractices est&folisfaed amongst iis are 
frivolous ; and that our ceremonies may be adopted or waived 
at pleasure. On this false basis we find too many of the 
Brethren hurrying through all the degrees of the Order, with- 
out adverting to the propriety of one step they pursue, or 
possessing a single qualification to entitle them to advance- 
ment. Passing through the usual formalities, they consider 
themselves authorised to rank as masters of the art, solicit and 
accept offices, and even assume the government of the lodge, 
equally unacquainted with the rules of the institution that they 
pretend to support, and the nature of the trust which they are 
bound to perform. The consequence is obvious ; anarchy and 
confusion ensue, and the substance is lost in the shadow: — 
Hence men, who are eminent for ability, rank, and fortune, 
frequently view the honours of Masonry with indifference; 
and, when their patronage b solicited, eiAer accept offices 
' with reluctance, or reject them with disdain. 

" Masonry has long laboured under these disadvantages^ 
and. every zealous friend of the Order must earnestly wish for 
a correction of the abuse. Of late years, it must be acknow- 
ledged, our assemblies have been in general better regnlated; 
of which the good effects are sufficiently displayed, in the 
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judicious selection of our members, and the proper obsmance 
of our general regulations, 

** Were the Brethern who preside at our meetings to be 
properly instructed previous to their appointm^t, and duly 
apprised of the offices they are chosen to support,^ a general 
Tefbrmalion woukl iipeedily take place* This conduct wosld 
establish the propriety of our goi^niment, and lead men to ac- 
knowledge that our honours were not nndeserredly conferred; 
the ancient consequence of the Order would be restoied, and 
the reputation of the Society preserved* Till genuine merit 
shall distinguish our claim to the honoucs of Masonry^ and 
^regularity 4>f deportment di^lay the influence and utility of our 
rules, the world in general will not be led to reconcile our pro- 
ceedings with our professions*''* 

. In coincidence with these sentiments, I am decidedly of 
opinion that much general knowledge is necessary to expand 
the mind, and familiarise it with masonic discussions and 
illustratioDS, before a brother can be pronounced competent 
to undertake the arduous, duty of governing a Lodge* A 
Master of the work ought to have nothing to learn* He 
should be fully qualified, not only to instnict the younger 
brethren, but to resolve the doubts of those who ure moie 
advanced in masonic knowledge; to reconcile apparent con- 
tradictions; to settle chronologies, and to ekuxdate obscure 
facts or mystic legends^ as well as to answer die objections 
and to render pointless the ridicule of our uninitiated' ad- 
versaries* 



• lUostr* p. 11. Edit zifi. 



PRBFACE* Xiii 

lapvetoecl wilb Aese ideas a rerjr early period of my 
masonic career, it soon occurred to me that some aidv^s 
Waatinf to eoa?ey a species of information on the subject of 
ciur atotiqoilies which was not generally attainable in the com- 
mon roatiile our Lodge pursuits; and that desideratum I 
cnlerCained the ambititm of attempting to supply. How far! 
have suoceaded must be submitted to the fiat of the literary 
and im^geat pertioii of our community. The series is before 
them»^ and to Hieir decision I implicitly bow. 

The comprefaensiye nature of the enquiries embraced in the 
present Volume has not been without its difficulties. The ar- 
rangement is in a great measure new, and proportioaably 
abstruse, and therefore I hare adyanced with much caution 
and haye not ventured to introduce any single fact witiic^nt its 
acoonpaiiying authority. Hence any. person wiio may l^e 
desirioua of following in the same track, will be comparatively 
free from the intricacies with which I hare been surrounded ; 
and may refer without difficulty to the original sources from 
whence I have drawn my information. 

It is to be hoped that this work will display the beauty of 
CXifistianity with some degree of effect, by ponrtraying tiie 
abhorrent superstitions and revolting customs which were in- 
troduced amongst all nations during the prevalence of idolatry, 
and the absence of Light from the mind ; for during the entire 
period from Uie Dispersion to the Advent of Christ ; the whole 
world, with a very inconsiderable exception, sat in Darkness 
AND THE SHADOW OF DEATH, and were enveloped in a veil 
of delusion so impervious that all the exertions of their wisest 
philosophers were ineffectual to obtain the least glimmering of 
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Light, until it burst upon the world with effulgent glory in the 
person of our blessed Redeemer* 

It will be seen by those who hare perused the Prospectus* 
tiiat I have altered my original plan, and have substituted 
Lectures for C it afters, that the arrangeinentmay corre- 
spood with the former Volume. Some of them are necessarily 
short; but this will be amply compensated for by the extent, 
and variety of the Notes with which each Lecture is accom- 
panied. By this means J have been eaabled to eiul^ody.a eon-, 
siderable portion of ioteresting matter, without swelling out 
the volume to an unwicldly and inconvenient size; and I- 
flatter myself thai the general reader will meet w^tfa a fund of. 
entertaining information which will materially assist him in. 
any researches he maybe inclined to make, either into the- 
antiquitity of Masonry, or the parallel institutions of the 
heathen world. 

As the Lectures are numierous and the Subjects scientifically 
arranged, I have introduced an analytical Table of Contents 
in preference to an Index, as I think it will afford, a morc^- 
comprehensive view of each particular division, and give an 
equal facility of reference to the ceremonial^ , doctrinaU or 
symbolical portions of the respective Systems which hofi^ 
fallen under our notice* 



TESTIMONIES 

Ua liTotr of Ike fonnar VoI«m ob 

SIGNS ANB SYMBOLS. 



I^am ike Gmikman*$ Magassme, April, 1828, p. 323. 
Tbe Lecture on the Cherubim is a happy specimen of 
essfal industry and perseyering research; and, placing 
onry out of the question, merits the attention of every 
&r who feels the power of religion in his soul.'* 
We think the book is well written, and merits a place in 
T gentleman's library, whether he be a brother or not.'* 
Dn the whole, though in some points we differ from the 
ed author, we have yet been highly gratified by the 
al of his book ; and wait anxiously for the promised ap- 
nce of the Second Volume, in which we hope to see some' 
more objectionable doctrines fully handled ; as we con- 
lat it is desirable to be completely satisfied that Masonry 
tided on the strong and imperishable basis of religious 



"ohn Crossley, Esq. P. O, M.far the Eastern DiviiUm of 
Lancashire. 

our Lectures on Freemasonry promise fair to be of 
utility to Masonry in general, and to the Members 
in particular.'* 



Bro. J. Wtkm, Esq. Arundel, Pa. P. G. 8. far Sussex. 
I have perused the whole of your Mn^uonic Publioations 
with attention, and I may add with infinite delight : they are» 
according to my humble judgment, decidedly the best Works 
on our beautiful Order that I have yet read or seen, — I there- 
fore regard them as a Treasure/' 

Bro. T* Preston^ Esq. Manchester, P. G. Sec, E» LancaAire, 
' It is very pleasing to say, tliat [ have heard your Books 
frequently spoken of among masons, and the * popular world/ 
in terms the most gratifying; for my own part, I consider 
these publications to hacve done much good in the craft, and. 
hope your labours for the cause of Masonry^ and the benefit of 
the Christian world, will not end here/' 

Bro. James Cornish, Falmouth* 
I beg leave to express my acknowledgements for the 
curious and interesting information your research into Ma- 
sonic Mysteries has given to the world^" 

Rev. Gilmour Robinson, P. G. Chap. Kirhham, Lancashire* 
I have it in command from the Lodge in general, to ex- 
presii to you their Thanks for the valuable zeal and talent 
which you have displayed in your last, as well as previous 
works, in the cause of pure and genuine Masonry. Vou 
have been the means of enlightening many persons (ignorant 
of the design of Masonry,) in my own immediate neighbour- 
hood, and of persuading them that ' Men may disgrace 
Masonryi but that Masonry cfto never disgmee tfiem'/' 



It is decidedly tfad best Masonic production I hare 
met with.'^ 

Siro. J€89e Lee,* Tunnel Lock, Mancheeier^ 

Your Lectures have been read with great pleasure and 
satisfaction by many of our brethren in Manchester^ who 
bestow upon them every encomium they so deservedly com- 
mand. Much good has, I believe, been already done by their 
promulgation, and more I anticipate will arise as they become 
more extensively read, and for which you are highly worthy 
of the thanks of all the Fraternity." 



Sro. C. JJ. WaiUng; E9q. Jetus College, Oxford. 

" We wish that you may largely reap the fruits of your ex- 
cellent and praiseworthy efforts." 

Bra. William Tiffen, Hythe, Kent, 
** I have derived so great pleasure from the perusal of your 
several publications on Free-Masonry, that I cannot refrain 
tendering you my best thanks, as a member of that body, for 
the laborious research you have manifested therein, and the 
satisfactory conclusions you have enabled studious brethren to 
arrive at. 



* I beg to thank this gentleman for the medallion which he was so 
kind as to forward to me after the publication of my former Volume. 1 
shall praerre it as aif hondviaUeiaittritaBr o£hi^ esteem. 
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From Bro. T. Peanon, Secretary of the Rogal Brvmmick 
Lodge, 556, Sheffield. 

** At a general Meeting of the Brethren of this Lodge, 



JBrother the Hev. G. Oliver, in testimony of the high opinion 
we entertain of his talent as manifested in his Works on Free- 
masonry; — for the instruction which we have individually 
derived from their perusal; — and for the further extension of 
the valuable Science of Freemasonry, which we anticipate 
will be the happy result of his arduous and unremitted ex- 
ertions in so good a cause." 



Bro. John Williams, Esq, Liverpool. P. O. S. W. Western 
Division, Lancashire, 

Although I differ much from many of your views and 
sentiments contained in the * Antiquities of Masonry,' which 
I think you have strained, (pardon the freedom of the ex- 
pression, it is honestly meant,) to make Masonry appear as 
connected with Christianity — when I think the history of our 
Order proves the contrary — yet I confess you have made ample 
amends in your last work, the ^ Signs and Symbols,' which I 
have no hesitation in asserting is decidedly the best Masonic 
work ever published in this country, and exhibits more learn- 
ing and research than have usually been bestowed on works 
purporting to Qlustrate onr order.'' 
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: W. Harileg^ £bo. Idme Hock Lqdge, 747, CUikero. 

*^ Your Lectures haye hfien read in the Lodge here, and 
received with the utnoost pleasure and satisfaction ; — and« it is 
devoutly to be wished that the circulation of them may be 
rapid and extensive.'^ 



Bro, Samuel Johnsony Esq, Belmont, Shrewdnay, 
Permit me to avail myself of the present opportunity to 
express to you the pleasure and information the Members of 
the Salopian Lodge have derived by the perusal of the 
Lectures; and their earnest hope, that the work may have 
the desirable tendency to prove to the world that Free- 
masonry has religion for its basis, and morality inculcated 
by enforcing the practice of the sublime and social virtues." 



Bro, N. HighmorOf Esq. Sherborne, Dorsetshire. 
• ** Is it still your intention to publish the continuation of the 
Masonic History, from your * Antiquities' down to the present 
time ? If your materials are sufficiently arranged to enable 
you to circulate a Prospectus when you distribute your forth- 
coming publication, you could then ascertain, at a very trifling 
additional expence, what the probable sale would be, and 
whether it would be likely to repay you for your very 
laborious, though praise-worthy exertions in the cause : and, 
if you resolve on publishing, you would at least know the 
number of copies that could be immediately disposed of, so as 
to determine on the additional quantity, (if any) you might 
chose to have printed for sale. — I should think, and for tbd 



honour of Masonry reaRy liolpe, that it would tdRy.mAwet 
your expectations; as a gdod connected History of *<hit 
Imcient and honourable Institution could not fail te jirovcan 
hnraluable acquisition to (he fraternity at large. — Fbr'niys^^ 
I can only add, bow truly gratified I should feel in possessing 
the entire work, — and would most willingly become a Sub- 
scriber for that purpose."* 



Bro. John Eyre, Esq. Marlborough, P. O. 8. W. WiUshire. 
Your former excellent Works I have read with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction to myself, and the Lodge under 

* I hayc received many enquiries about the two additional Grand 
Periods of Masonry to complete my former Volume of Antiquities, ending 
with the advent of 'Jesus Christ. 1 bc£,' to answer here that these two 
Periods have heen long ready for the Press, but of thoinselves wonld 
scarcely be siiHicicnt to form a Volume. I have also been requested by 
many Br&tliren to publish an uniform Edition of my l^Iasonic Sermons ; 
and by otlicrs to editc a Volume of original Masonic Poetry. I am ep- 
prchcn&ivc howcrer that none of tliese designs would of itself offer u cir* 
culatioa sufficiently cxtensi\o to tempt me into the measure $ but perhaps 
the union of them all might be generally desirable to the brethren, and at 
the same time remunerate the publisher. I therefore propose, if it meet 
the wishes of the fraternity, to compile a concluding* Volume of the same 
size and price as tlu) pTcscnt, which shall contain, 1. Th^ two Qrand 
Periods of Freemasonry, from the Dedication of Kin^; Solomon's Temple 
to the ^Birth of Christ; 2. A complete Edition of Masonic Sermons, il-' 
Itlstrated by Notes and References; and 8. Original Poetry on tb^ 
snbfect of Masonry ; for. the latter department of ^iHiicb I ngw invito 
contributions. And I think it further necessary to state^ that \ shall, 
issue no Proposals for the publication of this Volume, but shall print it 
without Subscribers if I find a competent number of brethren of opinion 
that such a Work would be ftcceptabteie'tfie GmAv 



fatfre dcrty^ such a aotinae of gmtificoilioii, » well m ior 
HmnatioBy on the subject of our^zceUent Institution from tbem, 
tbat I fbeg yon will be pleased to add my name as a sub* 
^m^ber to your neif publication*" 



jB^ Wmam MtAatp Eiq. P. S. W. Oramd 8ieiowrd*$ Udg€t 

London* 

niose friends with whom I hare conversed on your former 
Work* Ate Lectures, have expressed them9elves well pleased 
with Its ezecution» and with the research manifested in its 
pages, and we confidently expect eipal gratification . in that 
which you have announced/' 



Bro. C. Madduon, Esq. Pa. P. O. 8. W. Bath. 
I receiyed with great pleasure your Prospectus for a 
Work, which, like all your former publications, cannot fail 
to be highly valuable to the craft — instructive to all, and 
peculiarly interesting to those who search deeply iuto the spirit 
of our beautiful institution 



Bro. Samuel Noble, P. ilf« Charlton, Kent. 
I return you my sincere thanks for the opportunity you 
have afforded us to become more intimately acquainted with 
the ancient mysteries our Order; being assured from a 
perusal of your Prospectus, that it will confer on the fraternity 
an additional obligation, and tend to restore Masonry to its 
original purity, silence the scoffer at its mysteries, and render 
the good Mason more devoted \o its interests/' 
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TESTIM0NIB4. 



Bro. Robert Hudson, P. M. Si. John's Lodge, 151, Rathfiir 
land, Ireland. 

Your Lectures have been hailed by the fraternity here, 
with every demonstration of joy, as one of the most useful 
publications on the subject they have ever seen, and one 
much called for at present, for there is no place in which 
Freemasonry is more misrepresented than in this country. 
Your book has been put into the hands of respectable and 
intelligent persons, not freemasons, who have admitted that 
your Lectures have given them an idea of the Order they 
never conceived before." 
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THE FIRST COURSE. 



LECTURE I. 



GEKBRAL INTRODUCTION. 



Initiation may be traced to a period of the 
most remote antiquity. In the infancy of the world 
the ceremonies would be few and unoi^tentatioua, 
jand consist perhaps, like that of admisi^ion into 
Christianity, of a simple lustration, conleiired alike 
on all, in the hope that all would practise the social 
duties of benevolence and good will to man, and 
unsophisticated devotion to God.* It was after the 
stream of iniquity had inundated the world, and 
bad men had converted a sacred institution into 
ridicule from , its simplicity f and easiness of access, 

* This was doubtless primitive Masonry;— in reality nothing more than 
the practice of those simple moral precepts which were enjoined by a re- 
ligion^ pure as it came from the hand of God, and unadulterated by 
foreign innovations. 

t Warburton says, that it was an universal opinion that the heathen 
Mysteries were instituted pure ; (Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 172.) referring doubt- 
less to the primitive Science here described. 

B 
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that some discrimination became necessary, and the 
rites assumed a higher and more imposing form. 
The distinguished few who retained their fidelity, 
uncontaminated by the contagion of evil example, 
would soon be able to-estimate the superior benefits 
of an isolated institution which afforded the high 
advantage of a select society, and kept at an un- 
approachable distance, the profane scoffer, from 
whose presence their pure devotions and social 
conv^se would be poUuted by impiety, or inter- 
rupted by contumelious language or unholy mirth. 
To prevent such intrusion therefore, the rites of 
initiation would become progressively more tom- 
plieated, and some distinctive tokens would be 
adopted as infallible tests to separate the pious 
worshipper from the licentious worldling j and en- 
able the former to detect with unerring certainty 
the truth or falsehood of any pretensions to a frater- 
nity vrith the faithful followers of the true God.* 

* The divine Enoch gave to these rites a decisive character, and added 
to the practice of divine worship, the study and application of human 
Bci^ce. Enoch was the first who invented books and different sorts of 
writing. The ancient Greeks declare that Enoch is the same as Mercury 
Trismegistus, and that he taught the sons of men the art of building cities, 
and enacted some admirable laws. In his days ISO cities were built; of 
these, that which was the least, was Edessa. He discovered the knowledge 
of the Zodiac and the course of the Planets ; and he pointed out to the sons 
of men, that they should worship Gt)d, that they should fast, that they 
should pray, that they should give alms, votive offerings and tenths. He 
reprobated abominable foods and drunkenness, and appointed festivals 
for sacrifices to the Sun at each of the Zodiacal Signs, &c. &c.^' (Bar 
Hebrseus, cited by Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 182.) It will be observed that 
in the latter part of the above quotation, Enoch is converted into an 
idolater ; but the author evidently blends into one^ the characters of 
Enoch and Enos. 
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Their ordiiiary employment was in the noble im- 
provements of human nature,^ literature, and trae 
reli^on^ the knowledge or contemplation of God 
and his wisdom in making, ordering, and govern- 
ing the world; together with the study of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and the sciences of 
astronomy and geometry therein employed ; which 
are the noblest studies, and suppose or involve some 
skill in Letters, first used in writing and in num- 
bering.f The study of Astronomy was indeed a 
favourite pursuit with the pious race J who flourished • 
before the deluge, and from its sublimity would 
doubtless be one of the Sciences inculcated on the 
initiated. Whether it led to the practice of the 
Sabean superstition is matter of conjecture but 

* According to the Bechinath Happerushim,the doctrine of the Patriarchs 
before the flood consisted of traditions of the Creation, Paradise, the Seventh 
day, the Fall of Man, Cain's fratricide, &c. to which, after the flood were , 
added the Seven precepts of Noah. Vid. Wait nt supra. Pref. p. viii ; 
and the Antiquities of Freemasonry, by the Author of this Work. p. 132. 
t Cumb. Sanch. p. 226. 

i This was the race which the Freemasons of the present day reg^d as 
their most early predecessors in the practice of rites, to which accident 
gave the name of Masonry, vid. Ant. of Masonry, p. 17* 

§ Bishop Cumberland says, *^ the chief suggestion which Moses has 
given us concerning the beginning of idolatry before the flood is in Gen. 
iv. 26. the words being translated as in the margin of our bibles, then,, 
whUe Ehm Uvedy men began to caU themselves by ihe name qf the Lard ; 
i. e. to be deified.^' (Cumb. Sanch. p. 304.) Maimonides however was. 
decidedly of opinion that the antediluvians were addicted to the solar and 
sideral worship. These are his words: In the days of Enos the son of 
SeA, men fell into grievous errors, and even Enos himself partook of their 
infatuation. Their language was, that since God had placed on high the 
heavenly bodies, and used them as his ministers, it was evidently his will^ 
that they should receive from man the same veneration as the servants of 
1^ great prince justly claim froiQ the subject multitude. Impressed with. 

.r2 
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we have no reason to believe that it produced any 
8arreptitioas rites bearing a cbaractistic similar to 
the polluted Mysteries of the postdiluvians.^ "^Such 
ivas Initiation in thei^e primeval ages, and thus 
it passed through the hands of the antediluvian 
patriarchs unalloyed by any innovations which 
might tend to vitiate its benefits, or circumscribe 
its blessings. 

' But after the flood the altar of Darknessf was 



this nbtioD, they began to build temples to the stars, to sacrifice to them 
and to worship them, in the vain expectation that they should thus please 
the Creator of all things. At first indeed they did not suppose the stars to 
bft the only deities, but adored in conjunction with them, the Lord God 
Omnipotent. In process of time however, that great and venerable Name 
was totally forgotten, and the whole human race retained no otiier religion 
than the idolatrous worship of the host of heaven." (Maim, de IdoL apud 
Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 10.) The patriarch Noah however should have 
been excepted from this general charge of idolatry, for we know from an 
aaithority higher than that of Maimonides, that Noah was a just man and 
walked with God. (Gen. vi. 9.) 

* The early attachment to this science thus displayed, produced some 
very curious fables in subsequent ages. Thus Atlas is represented as sup- 
porting the heavens on his shoulders ; a fiction arising entirely out of his 
reputed knowledge of astronomy, for Atlas was but a personification of 
Enoch, who is said to have invented or greatly improved this sublime 
Bcience. Heraclittts (de incred. c. 4.) tells us that Atlas was the first 
eminent astronomer of the antediluvian world, and Eupolemus in Eusebius 
(Praep. Evan. 1. ix. c. 17.) ascribes the invention of astronomy to Enoch, 
which 48 no inconsiderable proof of their identity. 

t It may be observed here, that in all the idolatrous systems. Darkness^ 
was honoured with peculiar marks of veneration, hy reason of its superior 
antiquity ; and was identified with the Great Mother, (for Venus and 
Night were the same individual d^ity, Orph. Hymn. 2.) who, representing 
equally the earth and the ark of Noah, remained enveloped in the blackest 
shades of darkness, both before the creation, and during the prevalence of 
the diluvian waters. ^ ( Vid. Signs and Symbols, by the Author of this 
Work. 1. vi. p. 104.) And this awful goddess was no other than the Isis, or 
Ceres, or Rhea, or Ceridwen of the Mysteries. (Signs and Symb. pref. xiv.) 
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arrayed against the altar of Light; the patriarchal 
ordinances were perverted; the rites of Buddha 
were engrafted on the pure ceremonies of the ma- 
sonic ritual, and the plains of Shinar resounded 
with the frantic yellings of the rebellious Cuthites.* 
By subsequent corruptions, the arkite rites thus 
boldly introduced,t ^at length assumed the more 
complex form of Brahmenism,! and were at length 



* Faber contends that idolatry conunenced at Babel, from that passage 
in which the prophet of the Apocalypse styles Babylon of Babel, the 
mothetr of harlots and abominations of the earth ; (Rev. xvii. 6.) by which 
is iqeant, In figuratiye language of scripture, that aU the abominations 
of apostate idolatry originated from that city as from a common parent." 
(Pag. Idol. vol. i. p. 77.) 

t Signs and Symbols, p. 81. 

X The mysterious systems of polytheism branched off into two great 
sects, which have been distinguished by mythologists, under the names 
of Buddhism and Brahmenism, each possessing its own peculiarities 
which marked a distinctive character ; separating their professors from 
each other by conflicting ordinances, and often producing inextinguishable 
hatred and sanguinary hostility. The mixed tribes who emigrated from 
Shinar under the direction of a Cuthite priesthood and nobility adopted 
the latter system, while the unmixed tribes adhered to the former. (Fab. 
Pag. Idol, vol, ii. p. 361.) 'The Indians, the Greeks, (except Pytha- 
goras, who practised a modification of Buddhism,) and the Britons were 
Brahmenists, white the Chinese, the Japanese, the Persians, and the 
Saxons were Buddhists. In all the general principles of idolatry they 
were substantially the same ; but the latter was a more warlike system, 
and its followers partook of the martial spirit of its founders, the ancient 
Sacse. The distinctions between these two sects were arbitrary. The 
Buddhists were Magians, the Brahmenists were Sabians; and, how 
abhorrent soever it may apppear from the mild and bloodless character of 
the primitive Buddha, the former maintained their superiority by the 
sword, the latter were peaceable and addicted to the arts of civil and 
social life ; they also professed to pay their devotions to one supreme 
God, while the Buddhists held the figment of two independent 
principles of Good and Evil, who were deemed to be perpetually at 
T'arianee with each other. In some nations the two systems became, ih 

b3 
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solemnized with such splendour of ceremonial pomp 
and imposing* magnificence of decoration, that they 
excited universal notice, and their peculiar symbols 
were introduced into the celestial sphere.* The 
apostacy was attractive, and the spurious initiations 
succeeded almost perfectly in extinguishing the un- 
presuming blaze of truth, which is now denominated 
Masonry, supported only by the unpopular recom- 
mendations of silent devotion to God and unoffend- 
ing simplicity to man; accompanied by a life which 
shrunk from the ostentatious expressions of public 
applause, without any distinctions in this world, 
but such as emanate from piety and virtue. At the 
dispersion, the impious architects of Babel travelled 
into distant countries, each tribe under its ostensible 
leader, bearing the sacred Ark of the favourite deity, 
under whose protection they penetrated into un- 
known dimes without dread or dismay .f The sur- 
reptitious initiations of idolatrous observance swept 
through the world with the force and vigour of a 
mighty whirlwind, involving nation after nation in 
their gigantic focus, until they literally covered the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.:{: They sprang 

Bubsequent ages, bo intimafely blended, that the minute distinctionB of 
each were Bwallowed up in the broad outline of the general scheme. Of 
these, the Indians and the Britons may be marked out as the chief. 
• Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 20S. 
t It is evident from Josephus, (Ant. Jud. 1. i. c. 4.) that a regular ido- 
latrous priesthood was established prior to that dispersion ; for he sajrs, 
citing from Hestiaeus, " the priests qfJupUer the conqueror, surviving the 
general destruction, having preserved the holy vessels and ornaments, re- 
paired with them to Babylon." 

X Zosim. 1, iv. apud Warb. Div. Leg. 
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iftp in the East like some insignificant plant, biit 
grew and enlarged with such prodigious rapidity 
and strength, that soon their vigourous branches 
spread from east to west, from north to souths 
The continent of Asia was pervaded in every part 
of its vast and spacious surface; the shores of Africa 
basked under their shade, and disseminated their 
abominations they impasted activity to the ad- 
ventrous designs of the Phenician merchants, and 
gave distinction to the Greek and B9man .name; 
the distant isles of Britain and Hibernia ; the cold 
and inhospitable regions of Scandinavia and Iceland 
alike yielded subserviency to their imperious sway; 
and even the distant and unknown colonies which 
peopled the woods and forests of the new world, 
felt and acknowledged their utility in enslaving and 
reducing to abject submission the savage nature of 
their fierce inhabitants.f 

* I may be allowed to obsenre, as a reason why, in the following illus- 
trations, I have not devoted any formal section to the Mysteries of Egypt, 
that those of Ceres and Bacchus were borrowed from that country, (Warb. 
DIy. Leg. vol. i. p. 177.) and were so exactly similar in all their ceremonies, 
that their introduction would have been an instance of tautological repeti- 
,tioii excee^ngly tedious, if not disgusting. I have been particularly 
.copious in my illustration of the Greek Mysteries, and the few peculiarities 
by which Egypt was distinguished will j5nd a place in the following pages. 

t The Mysteries, after they were once instituted, which probably took 
place on the plains of Shinar before the dispersion of mankind, spread 
over the world with a rapidity which is truly astonishing. They were in- 
.troduced into India by Brahma, into China and Japan by Buddha, into 
Egypt by Thoth the son of Miziaim, (Ant. Mas. p. 148.) into Persia by 
Zeradusht, (Pococke. Spec. Hist Arab. p. 147.) into Greece by Melampus, 
(Herod, 1. ii. c. 4.) or Cadmus, (Epiphan.- adv. Haer. 1. i.) into Baeotia by 
Prometheus and his son, (Etnaeus. Pausan. Baoot. p. 300.) into Crete by 



The imiTersal Belu^ Vi^ould prodnce a tremendous 
effect on the minds of the survivors, and as akii€>w«» 
ledge of this terrible event was propagated amoii^t. 
their posterity, it would naturally be accompanied 
by a veneration for the piety^ and afterwards for the 
person of the CavoUred few who were preserved from 
destruction by the visible interference of the divinity. 
This veneration increasing with the march of time^ 
and with the increasing oblivion of the peculiar 
manner in wi^ich their salvation was accomplished, 
at length assumed the form of an idolatrous worship, 
and Nimrod, the first open apostate, instituted a 
series of divine honours to Noah and his triple 
offspring, who were identified with the Sabian 
worship, and gave the original impulse- to the hdiio-* 
arkite superstition. Hence the Sun and Noah were 
worshipped in conjunction with the Moon and the 
Ark,* which latter subsequently represented the 

MinoSy into Samothnice by Eumolpus or Dardanus, (Bp. Ma»h. Horte 
Pelasg. p. 9.) into Messen^ by Cancon, (Pausan. Messen. p. 2S1.} into 
Thebes by Methapus, into Athens by Erectheus, into Etruria by PMIos- 
tratus, (Apoll. Bibl. 1. iii. c. 5.) into the city of Arene by Lycus, itato 
Thrace by Orpheus, into Italy by the Pelasgi, (Bp. Marsh. Hor. Pelasg. 
p. 9.) into Cyprus by Cinyras, into Gaul and Britain by Gomer or his 
immediate descendants, into Scandinavia by Sigge or Odin, into Mexico 
by Vitzliputzli, (Purch. Pilgr. b. yiii. e. 10.) and into Peru by Manco 
Capac and his wife. (Garcilasso. b. i. c. 15.) Hence it will follow by a 
clear induction that all the Mystieries throughout the world were the same 
in sttbatance, being derived from one source, and celebrated in honour of 
the same deities, though acknowledged under different appellatiouB. 

* Mr. Faber conceives that the ancient mythologists considered the 
whole frame of the heavens in the light of an enormous ship. In it they 
placed the Sun as the fountain of light and heat; and assigned to him as 
the acknowledged representative of the great father, the office of pilot,'' 
(Pag. Idol. vol. j. Pi 86.) 



female prifieif^le, lind was acknowledged in difi^rent 
natioii8.a0d^rthe various appellations of I^is* Venus, 
Astia^ Cer^y Proserpine^ Rhea, Sita, Ceridwen, 
Frea, &c. while the former, or male principle, as-^ 
samedthe names of Osiris, Saturn, J upiter, Neptune, 
Bacchus, Adonis, Hu, Brahma, Odin, Sec. which by 
decrees introduced the abominations of the phallic 
worship; while Vesta represented the Ark itself, 
Minerva the divine wisdom and justice which pro- 
duced the deluge and preserved the Ark upon its 
waiters. Iris was the rainbow, and Juno the arkite 
dove. On these rude beginnings the whole com- 
plicated niachinerjf of the Mysteries was formed^ 
which completely banished from the political horizon 
of idcdatry the true knowledge of God, and of a 
superintending providence. Each of these deities 
had legitimate and appropriate symbols, which ulti- 
mately became substituted for the antitype, and iu- 
tcoduced amongst mankind the worship of animals, 
and the inanimate objects of the creation. 

Added to this, the doctrine of the influences of 
the heavenly bodies over the affairs of men was as- 
siduously inculcated, and as the supernal djeities 
were consecrated into the principal stars, their 
priests were supposed to be invested with a power 
of directing those influences at pleasure ; and the 
high rewards of a residence with them in the same 
happy mansions was held out to all the virtuous wio 
embraced their opinions; which may aflbrd an ad- 
ditional reason why the system extended itself sq 
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generaUy oyer the &ce of the earth; for the priests^ 
thas potent and despotic, would not fail to eonsi^ 
to universal execration and contempt in the present 
world, and eternal torment in the next, the reputed 
impious contemner of their rites, while rewards 
and honours would be accumulated on those who 
distinguished themselves in the defence of their 
apostacy from the simplicity of primitive worship.* 
And the triumph of this diabolical system was 
complete by the invention of the Metempsychosis, 
in which they were taught to believe that the un- 
happy soul of the wicked despiser of the Mysteries 
was doomed to a transmigration of three thousand 
years duration. This doctrine was a fearfrd engine 
in the hand of a politic priesthood to enslave the 
mind through the influence of imaginary fears. 
What could be more terrible than the contemplation 
of a punishment which degraded the human soul 
beneath its natural superiority of character, and con- 
signed it to a long succession of transmigrations 
through the polluted bodies of ravenous beasts, or 
loathsome reptiles ?t And who would be bold 

* Maurice asserts from Porphyry in Ensebius, that in the most early 
iimesy the whole Thebais united in acknowledging a sapremey pvMiding 
Spirit, whom they called Cneph, tipon which aeamnt they wereexauedjrom 
paying the pkHUe taxes^ levied to deiray the expences of maintaining the 
sacred animals adored in the cities of Egypt" (Ind. Ant. yoI. ir. p. 072.) 
Cneph was a serpent-deity^ and was affiimed to be the Cveator of the 
world. (Enseb. praep. Eyan. 1. iii. c. 11.) 

^ t Thns in the ordinances of Mena it is decreed, that, ^ a man who 
dengnedly takes away the property of another, or eats any holy cake not 
first presented to the deity at a eolemm rOe/' in defiance, I suppose, or 
contempt of the holy ordinance, " sh^ inevitably sink to the condition of 
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enough to reject or contemn a system which bore 
the ensigns of such a dreadfiil retribution ? 

Meanwhile the true Light of Masonry glimmered 
in the socket; — feebly and more feebly were its 
beams emitted as the overpowering domination of 
its earth-born^ adversary made all nations and 

a bnite/' (Sir W, Jones. Works, vol, ui. p. 453.) " The slayer of a 
Brahmin must enter, according to the circumstances of his crime, the 
bofly of a dog, a boar, an astf, a catmel, a ball, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a 
bird,, a chandala, or a pucassa." (Ibid. p. 451.) He w&o 9teal$ the gold 
qf a priest, shall pass a thousand times into the bodies qf spiders, qf snakes 
ottd chameleons, qf crocodiles and other aquatic monsters, or qf mischievous, 
Uo9d-smkmg dmons," (B)id. p. 451.) In the Bhagvat Geeta this degrad- 
ing species of punishment is still more pointedly denounced on the despisers 
of the sacred Mysteries. Because of their folly," says the god Crishna, 

they 6dapt fiAse doctrine and continue to Uve the Itfe qf impurity, therefore 
I cast down upon the earth those furious abject wretches, those evil beings 
who thus despise me, into the wombs of evU spirits and unclean beasts. Being 
doomed to the wombs of Assoors (daemons) from birth to birth, at l^gth, 
not finding m^, they go into the most infernal region^." (p. 110, 117.) 

* I have denominated the surreptitious initiations earth-bom in con- 
tradistinction to the purity of Freemasonry, which was certainly derived 
firom above. And to those who contend that Masonry is nothing more 
than a miserable relic of the idolatrous mysteries, (vid. Fab. Pag. IdoK 
vol, iii. p. 190.) I would reply in the emphatic words of an inspired 
'Apostid ; Dotb a fonatain send focth at the same place sweet water and 
bitter? Can the fig tree bear olive berries? either a vine figs? so can no 
fountain both yield salt water and fresh. The wisdom that is from above 
is first pure then peaceable, fall of mefcy and good fruits* (James iii. 
11, ISy 17.) I wish to be ^tinct and intelligible on this point, as some 
misapprehensions, probably wilful, are afloat respecting the immediate 
bbject of my former volume of Signs and Symbols, and I have been told 
that the arguments there used, afibrd an indirect sanction to the opinion 
thUt Masonry is derived from tiie Mysteries. In answer to this charge, if 
it require one, I only need refer to pages 4, 5, 6, 217, of that volume ; and 
to declare explicitly my firm opinion, founded on intense study and 
abstnue reaeareh, that the Science which we now denominate Speculative 
Masonry was coeval, at least, with the creation of our globe, and that the 
fiuToiained Mysteriea of idolatry were a subsequent institution, founded on 
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people and languages bend before it, until tbe 
flickerings of the dying flame gave porteqtioua 
intimation of its approaching decay ; and Aought 
earthly could have saved it from utter extinction, 
if, at the critical moment when its departing light 
made a last expiring effort for renewed existence, 
it had not been reinvigorated by the Essenes, a 
well-intentioned sect of people amongst the Jews, 
who took charge of the forsaken institution,^ 
cherished it in their bosom, until its rays of light 
once more began to illuminate the surrounding 
darkness ; and it thence continued to enlighten a 
narrow and restricted path, terminating however 
in the broad and glorious blaze of splendour that 
dissipated the unholy shades of idolatry in the person 
of Jesus Christ. 

Long, long antecedent to the time when this 
benevolent dispensation was promulgated which 
brought life and immortality to light, and clearly 
revealed those important truths which the metaphy- 
sical reasonings of heathen philosophy could never 
fathom, were the practices exhibited which form 
the subject of the following pages. In those distant 
times, and amongst the people who had renounced 
the homage which the creature owes to the Creator, 
the rites of initiation were so indispensable, that no 
one could rise to any degree of celebrity in the 



similar principles with the design of conveying unity and permanence to 
the false worship, which it otherwise conld nerer have acquired. 
* Vid. The. Progress of light, a Sentton,. by the Author of this Work* 
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regions or political institutk>ns of polytheism, bat 
by passing through this preliminary form ; it was 
only ayenne to honour, wealth, or fame ; and 
die peculiar blessings of immortality were restricted 
to those alone, who had borne without shrinking or 
complaint, the privation and actual terrors of this 
rigorous ordeal. To despise th6 Mysteries, or to 
omit the process of initiation, were to relinquish 
all the title to preferment ; and even the comforts 
and charms of domestic life were scarcely attainable 
without this indispensable qualification, which was 
supposed to restore the fallen soul to its original 
^Uxte of perfection for the uninitiated person was 
virtually an outcast from society, an eternal object 
of suspicious jealousy and almost without the pale 
of legal protection. Hence the extreme utility, in 
these times of superior light, of investigating a sub- 
ject of such extensive application and high im- 
portance towards elucidating many abstruse points 
^ in the history and mythology of the ancient world 
which are at present wrapt up in the mantle of 
obscurity, and need this Master-Key to bring them 
into light. The Casket, which contains a splendid 
collection of antique jewels of inestimable value, has 
long been closed, and its riches inaccessible to the 
eager eye of cariosity ; but by the prudent use of 
this talismanic key, the bolts may be withdrawn. 



* Plato. PhflBdone. The Orphic mysteries were dignified with.tlifi high. 
kppeUtttion of OffikiftdetUBj because the initiated were assuiediof certain 
htfppiness in a future state. 
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and the contents exposed to the penetrating gaze 
of antiquarian research. 

Initiation involved all the profuse and complicated 
mechanism of heathen mythology; and many of the 
political and domestic customs of antiquity may be 
traced to the same inexlmustible and prolific source. 
It was considered to be a mystica] death, or oblivion 
of all the stains and imperfections of a corrupted 
and an evil life, as well as a decent into hell, where 
every pollution was purged by lustrations of fire and 
tvater; and the perfect Epoptes was then said to be 
regenerated* or new bom, restored to a renovated 
existence of life, light, and purity, and placed under 
the divine protection. This wan a figurative repre- 
sentation of the descent of Noah into the Ark, 
which was a place of refuge from the punishment 
inflicted on the sins with which the old world was 
stained. Here he remained in darkness and soli- 
tude, impressed with feelings of horror and aj^re- 
hension, not tmaptly termed deaths until the earth 
had been purified by a general lustration ;t 

• * This Regeneration originated tiie very curious ceremony of the 
Taurobolium and Criobolium, or the bloody baptism of the BnU aad 
Ram. (Vid. Ant of Masonry, p. 115.) The ram as yreU as the boll 
a legitimate symbol of the Ark of Noah, and hence the motives which 
produced the superstition wUl not be difficult to account for. 

* If the theory be correct which supposes the wdwni cause of the dehife 
to be the near approach of a powerful comet to the earth, as is advanced 
by llr. Wliiston, whose power of attraction not only elevated the tides to 
a prodigious height above their customary level, but bunt the central 
abyss and caused the waters to rush oat witii a dreadful concussion,— ften 
the lustration may be said, as it actually was in the' Mysteries, to have 
been accomplished by fin and water f and it is lemfMrkable tiuki att tiM 
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then with the seven just persons who were iacar** 
cerated with him^ he emerged into the light and 
hope of a new and perfect world on which the 
favour of heaven once more smiled, as it did on the 
first created man in the garden of Eden. The 
candidate, at his initiation, was a representative of 
the patriarch during his erratic voyage and sub- 
sequent delivery from destruction.^ Like Noah, 



heathen aocoants of the deluge, ascribe that event to the agency of fire, 
(Ovid. Metam. 1, i.) And the account in Hesiod*s Theogony of the 
destruction of the Titans, who were no other than the impious antedi- 
IttYianSy is replete with the same terrific machinery; thunder, lightning, 
fire, and water. In the highly figurative account of the deluge exhibited 
in the Conrma Avater of the Hindoos, the mountain Mandar, which repre- 
sents the earth, is said to be involved in rugmf^ flames which spread 
destruction on every side. (Bliagvat Geeta. p. 148.) It was Indeed a I 
common belief amongst all nations that the deluge was accompanied by a I 
torrent of fire. *^ Pionns who suffered martyrdom in the year 250, under 
the Empeior Decias, among other things, spake thus to his unbelieving 
persecutors ; — ^ye yourselves, from your old traditions, acknowledge that 
the deluge of Noah, whom you call Deucalion, was mingled with fire , yet 
do you but half understand the real truth of this matter.'' (Pontoppidon; 
Hist Norway, p. 62.) Sale, from Al Beid^wi says, that the waters of 
the deluge were reputed to have burst from a Hot-oven at Cufd.; (Koran. 
Edit. 1826. vol. li. p. 44, in notft. b.) and the Parsees similarly fabled that 
the waters proceeded from the ikoi-eren of an old woman called Zala. 
(Hyde de Rel. vet Pen. c. 10. Vid, etiam Plat Tim. p. 22. Plin. Nat* 
Hist L ii. e. 26. Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 10. Strabo. Geogr. p. 107. Cudw. 
Intel. Syst p. S28. WUfcins. Bhagvat Geeta. p. 147. Fab. Pag. Idol, 
vol. ii. b. iii. c. 4. Myst Cab. vol. i. p. 82. Bav. Celt. Res. p. 167. 
Manr. Ind. Ant toU ii. p. 844. Edda Snor. Fab. 82. Mai. North. Aat. 
vol. ii.) 

* The Mysterito, in all their fbmis, were fimenal. They celebrated 
the mystical death and revivification of some individual, by die use of 
emblems at once impious and disgusting. David accuses the Israelites of 
ttds abominable piactioe in the 106 Psalm, (v. 28, 20.) They johied 
tiiemselves to Baal Peer, (Dummmu, Orph. Hymn 6.) and oie the 9aerifiee9 
4if the dead. Tfaoft^provokedHim to anger with theirinventions." 
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he beheld, in a figurative raaaner, the uncontrolled 
liceaice of the iron age,* the vicious anarchy and 
lawless contentions of the impious race before the 
flood, under the despotic sway of their prince 
Ophion^t furious as wild and ravenous beasts con- 
tending for their prey ; — ^like Noah, he descended 
into Hades or the Ark, a jJace of solitude and 
darkness, and here in safety he- heard the dissolu- 
tion of the world, the rush of waters, the dismem- 
berment of rocks and mountains, the bitter cries 
and shrieks of the despairing race of sinners in the 
agonies of remorse and death; — like Noah, he 
passed unhurt through the purifying element; and 
being thus regenerated, like the diluvian patriarch 
he emerged into a new life of purity and perfec- 
tion, and rejoiced in the distinction which, he was 
taught to believe, his piety had conferred.§ 

A new language, mysterious and symbolical, 
was adapted to these celebrations ; and a system of 
hieroglyphics, legible only to the initiated, placed 

* Vid. Ovid. Metam. 1. i. 
. t ApoUoD. Argon, 1. i. OpMon was no other than the infernal Serpent, 
the equal foe of God and man. 

X The aspirant ./^ra^irely, like Noah in reklity, was thus said to be an 
inhabitant of two worlds ; .and to be equally acquainted with things past, 
present, and to come ; in preeteritonim memoria et provide'ntia iutnrorQm. 
Cic, de Senect. 

§ Thus introduced to all the blessings of a new mythological existence, 
the aspirant to the Egyiftian mysteries was represented under the figure 
of a new bom infant seated on the lotos or water lily. But the infont and 
lotos was an emblem of the. Sun, (Plut. de laid, et Osir. p. SSS.) and 
therefore the regenerated aspirant was an emblem of the Sun; wkicb 
agree9 with the patriarch Noah in the: helio-arkitse «i^ei8(ition» 
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the learaing-y the morality, and the politics of everjr 
nation as decidedly out of the reach of popular ac- 
quirement, as if they had been iacased in a rock of 
adamant.^ And the jealousy of the hierophants,: 
pr dispensers of these Mysteries, became at length 
so strongly excited, that, trembling for their Secret, 
they subsequently invented a new hieroglyphic or 
sacred symbolical characterf and language, which 
was exclusively appropriated to the highest Degree 
of their Order; J in which it is probable that nearly 
the same symbolical characters were made use of, 
but the hidden meaning attached to each was en- 
tirely changed ;§ so that even those who had been 
initiated into the preliminary Degrees, and made 
acquainted with the common curiologic and tropical 
hieroglyj^itjs, were as completely ignoraiit of the 
nature and secrets of the ineffable degrees, to which 
but few were admitted, as the uninitiated them- 
selves. || So artfully were these mysteries designed, 
and so complicated and inexplicable was their con-* 
struction, that they were perfectly understood by 

* Vid. Pococke. Descr. of Egypt, yol. i. p. d27. • 
t Herod. 1. ii. § 36. 

% So effectaally was the meaning of these hieroglyphics hidden from all 
but the distinguished few^ that in process of time the interpretation was 
entirely lost. At the invasion of Cambyses it was but imperfectly under- 
stood; and in the time of Alexander the Macedonian, none could be 
found to shew the meaning of, or design anew, a hieroglyphical inscription. 

§ Thus, if in the commmi hieroglyphic, a hawk signified the kmum 
wtiy m tibte sacred hieroglyphic it would stand for ExpediHon; and thus 
etfentially would the signiflcatioii of every particular emblem be altered. 

II An opinion was industriously promulgated that the sacred hieroglyphic 
and language was the same as was used by the celestial deities. ( JambK 
de Myst % T. c« 4.) 
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none bat the hierophants and mystagogues, whose 
interest and personal welfare were boand up in 
their concealment; and they succeeded so effectU'- 
ally in establishing an absolute control over their 
votaries by the fascinations of a seductive eloquence^ 
united with the influence of visionary and pret^« 
natural terrors, that the very name of Initiatiox, 
though possessing a wild charm, whose effects on 
the mind were indescribable,^ yet would conjure 
up unheard of fears, and blanch die cheek with 
imagrinaiy apprehensions. Its process, by ^artful 
changes, introduced at different periods, by shades 
so delicate as to be unobserved, had become re<* 
volting; its probations were severe. Innumerable 
ceremonies, wild and romantic, dreadful and ap« 
palling, had been engrafted on the few expressive 
symbols of primitive observance; and instances 
have occurred where the terrified aspirant, during 
the protracted rites^ has absdutjsly expired through 
excess of fear.f 

It has been observed that the priests were pecu- 
liarly interested in the general dissemination of the 
Mysteries, and therefore it is no wonder that they 
should endeavour to induce as many as possible to 
participate in the advantages which were ostensibly 
attached to the process of initiation* For this pur- 
pose the Mysteries were proclaimed the beginning • 

* Wbence the Greek proyefb Wlies any one was transported with ex? 
traordinary sensations of pleasure, 'EmvTUVi'iv fUH SokUji^ I ieel as- 
tbrovgh I had been initiated. (Vtd. Watb. Div. Leg. nA, i, p. U»*> 
t Vid. iafra^ Lect. ?ii, v . - . 
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of a new life of reason and virtue;* and the initiated, 
or esoteric Companions were said to entertain the 
most agreeable anticipations j-especting death and 
eternity jf to comprehend all the hidden mysteries 
of nature; J to have their soul restored to the state 
of perfection from which it had fallen, and at their 
death to be elevated to the supernal mansions of the. 
gods.§ They were believed also to convey much 
temporal felicity,, and to afford absolute 'security, 
amidst the most imminent dangers by land or 
Water.ll On the other hand a public odium was, 
studiously cast on all, without exception, who re- 
fused the rites the wretched exoterics were con- 
sidered as profane wretches, unworthy of public 
employment or private confidence;** were pro-, 
scribed as obdurate atheists,ff '.and finally con-» 
demned to everlasting punishment.Jt These mo- 
tives were stbengthened by that undefined principle, 
of curiosity which, is alt^ays excited by a system 
in which secrecy forms a prominent feature ; for the 
human mind, reaching forward to; extended infor- 
mation, seeks for it in those receptacles, where it ia 
supposed to be preseiTcd ; and the knowledge which 
is enveloped in the web of mystery, is frequently 
courted with greater eagerness than that which is 

• Cic, de Leg. 1. ii. c. 14. t Isoc. Paneg* 

X Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. § Plat Phasd. 

* H Schol. in Aristoph, Iran. y. 275. Thus the Argonauts are fabled to 
have been initiated at Samothrace fo procure an auspicious voyage; 
(ApoUon. Rhod. Argon.) 

f Waib. Dir. Leg. vol. i. p. 140. Plat, Phaed. 

tt Lucian. Demon. * jtt Orig. cont. Gels. 1. viii. 

C 2 
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open to public inspection. We esteem not tiic 
(Sciences or languages which we know, equally with 
others of which we are ignorant; and those are 
always deemed the most abstruse, of which we 
possess the least degree of information. From the 
prevalence of this general feeling was public curio- 
sity attached to the mysteries. They professed to 
be a short and certain step to universal knowledge, 
and to elevate the soul to absolute perfection; bat 
the means were shrouded under the impenetrable 
ttiask of secrecy, sealed by oaths and penalties the 
most tremendous and appalling.* This feeling was 
not a little encouraged by the mysterious hiero- 
glyphical characters v^ith which the walls, columns, 
and ceilings of the most sacred temples were curi- 
ously decorated. A laudable thirst after knowledge 
prompted the youth of all ranks to aspire to the 
ambition of decyphering the meaning and illustra- 
tibn of these obscure symbols, which were said to 
have been communicated to the priests by revela- 
tion from thie 'celestial deities. Initiation was the 
Only means of acquiring this knowledge, and it is 
therefore no wonder that initiation was so much in 
request. 

There was also another quality of the mind which 
served to recommend the mysteries; — that strange 
attachment, to the marvellous by which human 
nature in all its grades^ from savage ignorance to 
the highest stage of refinement, is universally 



* Meuni. Elesuin: c. 20. 
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swayed. To excite this sentiment in all its sub- 
limity of horror, the initiations were performed at 
dead of night (bv aicorcu Kat wicn.)* No severity .of 
probation could deter the bold and determined aspi- 
rant from encountering terrors and actual dangers 
which l^d the way to gratifications of a supernal 
character; and the shades of darkness imparted 
vigour to the passion which looked forward to a 
reoompence of such an exalted nature. 

But the potent spell which sealed the authority 
of the.hierophant was the horrid custom resorted to 
in times of pressing danger or calamity, of immo- 
lating human victims,t the selection of which was 
commonly the prerogative of the, chief hierophant. J 
It is difficult to pronounce with any degree of pre- 
cision, what was the origin of this revolting practice, 
although it might probably have arisen from an im- 
perfect knowledge of the prediction of the Messiah.§ 
Thus were the initiated placed, by the sanction of 
supernatural apprehensions, at the absolute disposal 
of the hierophant ; and the most exalted rank was 

* Evrip. Bacchant. Act. 2. Black the emblem of night, was considered 
the proper colour to shadow the mysteries; (Strabo. GeogrJ. 17.) and 
hence the early idolatry of most nations was directed to a black stone ; 
(Porph. apud. Easeb. prsep. even. 1. iii. c. 3. Appollon. Rhod. Argon. 1. i. 
1176.) and when this stone was in the form of a Cube^ it was emblematical 
of the altar of Noah. Even the detached tribes of wandering Arabs 
Tcnerated the black rime Ka6bah, which is described as being originally 
** whiter than snow and more brilliant than the sun." At the time of (he 
flood, say the Arabian writers, it was taken up to heaven, or elsewhere, 
where God chose, and restored to Abraham, by the angel Gabriel, when 
lie built the temple," Al Az&li, cited by Wait, Orient. Ant. p. 41. 
t Diod. Sic. 1. V. Strabo. 1. iv. Euseb. Orat. ad Const 
t Sajmnes. BriL vol. i. p« 104. ^ Vid, Ces. bel. Gal. 1. yi, c. 16. 

c 3 
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not exempt from the subserviency imposed by snper- 
stition, and cemented by fearful oaths, and Jieavy 
and destructive penalties.* Few, however of the 
'myriads, who sought and obtained admissidn into 
the lesser Mysteries, attained to the higher and 
more perfect Degrees, for here were imbedded 
the real secrets of the instituticfn.f The most eare- 
fdl selection and preparation were necessary to 
determine who were fitted for these important dis- 
closures; and for this purpose they were subjected 
to a lengthened probation of fonr years,:J: before it 
was considered safe to admit them into the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, to become depositories of those truths, 
the disclosure of which might endanger, not only 
"the institution, but also the authority of the civil 
magistrate. Hence to reveal the Mysteries was the 
highest crime a person could commit, and was 
usually punished by an ignominious death,§ em- 
bittered by denunciations of the hottest seats in 
Tartarus in another world.|| 

. * The inviolable oath of Jupiter, by Styx, was referred to in the initia- 
tions, and is thought by Mr. Faber, to bear a reference to the oath of God 
at the deluge, that he -would no more drown the world; ''for which 
reason. Iris, the rainbow, the daughter of Thaumas, is represented hy 
Hesiod, as hovering over the broad sur&ce of the ocean, when this oath 
of Jupiter was taken. Now that such a phenomenon appeared inuac- 
diately after the deluge, we are expressly informed by Moses ; and it is 
observable moreover, that it was made a special sign of GK>d'0 oath to, 
Noah. Vid. Gen. ix. 13." Faber. Mys. Cab. toI. i. p. 361, and we Fab. 
Pag. Idol. vol. i. p. 872, with authorities. 

t Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. t Tertul. adv. Valenttn. 

§ Clem, Alex. Strom. 2. Sam. Petit, in lege Attic, p. S3. 8i fpm 
avsanae mysteria Cereris sacra vulg&sset, lege morti addioebatur. 
I Virg, JEn. 1. Vi. 
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The places of initiation were contrive^ with much 
lart and ingenuity, and the accompanyiag machinery 
with which they were fitted up, was calculated to ex- 
cite, in its most elevated form, every passion andafiec- 
tion <^ the mind. . Thus the hierophant could rouse 
the feelings of horror and alarm ; light up the fire of 
devotion, or administer fuel to the flame of terror and 
dismay; and when the soul had attained its highest 
<;limax ^f shuddering apprehension, he was furnish- 
ed with the means of soothing it to peace by phan- 
tasmagoric visions of flowery meads, purling streams 
of water, and all the tranquil scenery of nature 
in its most engaging form, accompanied with strains 
of heavenly music, the figurative harmony of the 
spheres. These places were indifferently a pyramid,* 

* The pyramids were doubtless erected rery soon after the dispersion, 
as copies. of the great phaUic tower on the plain of Shinar; and as the 
latter was designed for initiation, so were the former. We are told by an 
acate observer, that the second pyramid has two elaborate pieces of 
caveni architecture attached to the north and west sides, thirty feet In 
depth, and fourteen hundred feet in length, hewn out of the solid rock on 
which the pyramid rests ; and hollowed into an extensiire range of apart- 
ments. The entrance is narrow, and the construction of the cells intricate, 
all invoWed in darkness, and many of them closed up with an accumula- 
tion of dust aud rubbish. They had a communication with the interior of 
the pyramid, which cannot now be discovered, as many of the cells are 
•entirely choked up ; (Greaves. Pyram. vol. ii. p. 34.) and it may be added, 
that perhaps the mily entrance was from the caverns beneath, into which 
the egress from the pyramid was by a slxaft or well ; for we know that 
pits or wells were occasionally ttsed in the mysteries, (Fab. Pag. Idol. 
voU iii. p. 187* Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 1061.) and a well did actually 
exist in the pyramid, the use of which is otherwise unknown. * At the 
extremity of one of the passages," says Sir R.Wilson, is a well, the depth 
of which was never ascertained.'' (Vid. also Pococke's Descrlp. of the 
East. vol. i. p. 243.) Mr. Greaves thinks that these appartments were for 
the priests to lodge in ; but independently of the consideration that Buch 
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^ pagoda, or a labyrinth,^ furnished with VAulted 
rooms, extensive wings connected by open ^nd 
spacious galleries, multitudes of secret vaults and 
dungeons, and vistas terminating in adyta^f which 
were adorned with mysterious symbols carved 
on the walls and pillars, in every one of which 
was enfolded some philosophical or moral truthij: 
Sometimes the place of initiation was constructed 
in a small island in the centre of a lake;§ a hollow 

extensive excayatlons would never have been made out of the hard roefc 
with the chissei for mere dwellings, when buildings on the sinrface would 
have been erected at one hundredth part of the labour and expence, it is 
clear from the internal construction of these spacious caverns, that they 
were intended to contain the apparatus of initiation, into the mjsteiies, 
and were exclusively devoted to this important purpose. 

• The labyrinths of Egypt, Crete, Lemnos, and Italy, were equally 
designed for initiation into the mysteries. (Fab. Pag. Idol, T(^;iii. p. 209;) 
t Pint, de Isid. et Osir. p. 639. 

t In the Divine Legation of Moses, the learned Warburton has given 
some plates firom the Bembine Table, which is an invaluable specimen of 
the secret symbols' concentrating the leading principles of Egyptian 
politics, learning, and religion. 

§ One of the most sacred places which ancient Egypt could boast, was 
the small island of Phile in the Nile, near the cataracts. The whole 
island was dedicated to Osiris and Isis, and appropriated to their wor- 
ship ; and a superb temple was erected, which almost covered its entire 
surface, where the relics of Osiris were said to be preserved. ** Through- 
out the whole of this famous island,'' says Mr. Maurice, (Ind. Ant. vol. iii. 
p. 536.) where anciently the solemn and mysterious rites of Iszs were 
celebrated with such distinguished pomp and splendour, there appeared 
to Mr. Norden to run subterranean passages. He attempted to descend 
several of the steps that led dov^ into them, but was prevented by the 
filth and rubbish with which they were filled, from penetrating to any 
depth. ]^ was in these gloomy caverns that the grand and mystic arcana 
of this goddess were unfolded to the adoring aspirant, while the solemn 
hymns of initiation resounded through the long extent of these stDiiy 
recesses. It was there that superstition at midnight waved high heir 
flaming torch before the image of Isis borne in procession ; and there that 
her chosen priest», in holy ecstacy, chauuted their sweetest symphonieBi' : 
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eatem n^taral or artificial, with isounding domes,' 
tortootts passages, narrow orifices, and spacious 
sacelli and of such magnitude as to contain a 
numerous' assembly of persons.f In all practicable 
instances they were constructed within the recesses 
cf a consecrated grove, which, in the torrid regions 
of the east conveyed the united advantages of secrecy 
and shade; and to inspire a still greater veneration 
they were popularly denominated Tombs, or places 
of sepulture4 

Thus invested with tremendous powers, and hold- 
ing in their hands the fetters of an abject superstition, 
which assigned to them the province of executing 
the high behests of the infernal^ as well as- the cehs^ 
'tial deities, these potent priests became possessed 
of absolute authority, and inflated with the pride of 
conscious preeminence, as the accredited agents of 
invisible beings, they beheld even monarchs crouch- 
ing at their feet, and submitting, without murmur 
or complaint, to their arbitrary or wanton inflictions, 
against which indeed there was no appeal. Thus 

• Plut. dt Isid. et Osir. p. 639. 

t Strabo. Geogr. 1. ix. In the particular mysteries of every nation, 
these places will be described with some degree of minuteness; suffice ft 
to say here, that such complicaled excayations are common in every part 
of the world, and were indubitably used as places of initiation. (Vid. 
Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 254.) Even the staMe, or rather the cave at 
Bethlehem, in which Jesus Christ was bom, if we may credit the testi- 
noiiy of the learned Cahnet, was afterwards devoted by the Emperor 
Adrian, to the celebration of the mysteries of Thammus or Adonis. (Cal. 
Bict in T. Bethlehem.) 

$ Julk Firm. de. error, p. 4. Died. Bibl. p. 104. Hence were the 
pynuBid* of Egypt aocounted to be Toiii1ni« 
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despotic, it is scarcely to be supposed that this 
proud hierarchy i¥ouId exercise its enormous in- 
fluence with moderation. They had the privil^^ 
of nominating human victims ; but as the devoted 
offering might be redeemed by a heavy fine propor-* 
tionate with his wealth or rank^ it is reasonable to 
believe that the random would he embraced, evea 
though the unbounded avarice of the priest might 
assess the penalty at a large proportion of his tem-p 
poral possessions. Thus they controlled, ^en^rs 
and kept monarchs in awe; and as they increased 
in riches, the inevitable result of the system, they 
imbibed a corresponding predilection for iqcreasjing 
magnificence and luxury. The crimesf and in- 
decencies of their order were soon transferred to the 
initiations; and at length this haughty priesttiopd 
iell with greater rapidity than.it had risen ; for the 
open debaucheries of the one, and the unbounded 
licentiousness which pervaded the other, excited 
public horror and aversion, against the effects of 
which their wealth and power were equally una- 
vailable to afibrd them protection. At this period 
of their degeneracy and degradation, the blaze of 
Christianity, like a glorious PilIaAR Q^JP Fibe, pene- 
trated into their darkest recesses; the demons fled,* 

* Strabe. 1. vi. tells us, that in the time of ,AjQgvuitu» C^iMur^ theOsMle 
ceased to {pve responses; and to the same j9fiect;3aid»s.(m voc. Pelphi.) 
says, that after the birth of Christy AngOsfejW, emimhg of the OnuAe 
whom he should appoint as his successor to the. imperial diadem, was 
•answered, that the God of gods was iQcamate amongst the Helyrews, 
and had commanded him to return to his plftce $ that ho could not disobe^^ 
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at the approach of irresistible Truth, and the in- 
stitutions which the; upheld^ finally sank to rise 
BO move. • 



LECTURE II. 



PIJLCES OF CELEBRATION IN HINIWOSTAN. 



^ lNr)iA is a very ancient nation; derived, if its 
own annals are deserving of credit, from the seven 
^ishis or penitents, whose exemplary virtues ele- 
vated them to a residence in the stars. These seveA 
holy persons, according to the Abhe Dubois,* were 
the seven sons of Japhetjf Who fomied colonies in 

4 ■ ' , . . • 

therefofe no responses would be given. (Vid. Antiq. of Masonry, 
p. 82.) And the christian has no reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
account, flpom tiie numerous instances, in his own scriptures, of infernal 
vginto being cjjedted at the oopmand of Christ and bis Apostles. 
* Description of India, pt. i. c. 6. 
t The Indian' Records present us with this information in language very 
aimilar to our own sacred writings. It is related in Une Padma^Poomon 
that Satyayrata, whose miraculous preservation from a general deluge is 
told at large in the Matsya, had three sons, the eldest of whom was 
named Jyapeti, or Lord of the Earth ; the others were Charma and 
Sharma ; which last words are in the vulgar dialects usually pronounced 
Cham and Sham, as we frequently hear Kishn for Chrishna. The royal 
patriarch, for such is his character in the Pooraun, was particularly fond 
of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of Himalaya, or 
the Snowey Mountains, which extend from sea to sea, and qf which 
Caueaau is a part; to Shawa he allotted the countries to the south of 
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the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus, and from 
thence their posterity spread Qver the vast continent 
of ancient India.* And Mr. Maurice is of opinion 
that they proceeded thence to the remotest regions 
of the west. These primitive inhabitants practised 
the patriarchal reh'gion, and consequently wor- 
shipped the true God, until they were conquered 
and subjected to the yoke by the idolatrous Cuthites 
under Rama the victorious son of Cushjf wd then 
the diluvian Mysteries were introduced, with . all 
the horrible rites and disgusting superstitions which 
had polluted the religion of the descendants of Ham. 
The system of divine worship, after this, innovation, 
soon became divided into two discordant Sects ; tb^ 
one mild amd benevolent, addressed to Vishnu; the 
other, which proclaimed the superiority of Siva^ 
was a system of terror and penanCe, barbarity and 
blood. The professors of these sectarial divisions 
bore an irreconcilable hatred to each other, and 
were equally distinguished by feelings of inter*^ 
minable hostility; if an individual of each adverse 
party accidentally met, they considered themselves 
polluted, till by some purifying rite of devotion, 
they had oblitemted the stain4 

those mountains; but be cursed Charraa, because when the old monarcli 
was accidentally inebriated with strong liquor made of fermented rice, 
Charma laughed ; and it was in consequence of his father's execration 
that he became a slave to the slaves of his brothers/' (Maur. Hist/ Hind, 
vol. ii. p. 46. 

* It is highly probable however, notwithstanding the authority in thd 
text, that the seven Rishis were the seven persons who were preserved 
with Noah in the Ark. 

t Gen. X. 7. t Maur. Ind. Ant vol. r. p. d6S. 
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^he chief deity of thid vast empire wag the tri-une 
Brahma — ^Vishnu — Siva,* who was said to dwell 
on the holy mountain Meru, whose three peaks 
were composed of gold, silver, and iron; the central 
peak was appropriated to Siva, and the two others to 
Brahma and V ishnu.f But the Indians saw God 
in every object under the sun,'' and had consecrated 
and paid divine honours to such a multitude of dif- 
ferent substances, that their Pantheon is said to 
have contained three hundred and thirty millions 
of deities.J 

The mysteries of India formed one of the earliest 
corruptions of the pure science which is now deno- 
minated Freemasonry, and bore a direct reference 
to the happiness of man in paradise, the subsequent 
deviations from righteousness, and the destruction 

* Thifl triad was variously represented by emblems in this quarter of 
the globe. The mystical zennar was a cord of three threads ; the emblem 
borne in the hands of some of these deities was a tridetU, similar to Uiat of 
the Grecian Neptune ; the mode of worship was ternary, and consisted of 
bowing the body Mr^e times; the principal deity in the cavern of Elephanta 
was depicted with three heads ; the summit of the massive pyramidal 
pagoda of Tahjom is sittmoiinled by three peaks ; &c^ &c. 

t Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 205. This custom of accounting the three 
peaked mountain holy was not confined to the idolatrous nations, so called,' 
hat was venerated by the Jews. Tkds Olivet^ near the dty of Jerusalem, 
had three peaks which were accounted the residence of the deity Chemosh 
— ^Milcom — Ashtoreth. (2 Kings xxiii. IS.) See also Zechariah (xiv. 4.) 
where, by a sublime figure, the feet of the Almighty are placed on the tw^ 
outer peaks of this mountain, during the threatened destruction of Jerusa-* 
lem ; while the mountain itself is made to split asunder, by a tremendous 
concussion, at the centre peak from east to west, leaving a great valley 
between the diyided parts. 

X Statues of the principal Indian gods may be seen in the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society, London* 
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accomplished by the general deluge.* They were 
celebrated in subterranean caverns and grottosf 
formed in the solid rock by human art and industry; 
or in the secret recesses of gloomy pyramids and 
dark pagodas; J and the adoration of the Solar Fire, 
and the reputed perfection which its worship con- 
veys to the initiated, appear to have been the object 
and end of this peiTerted institution. These caverns 
were frequently excavated in the bosom of a grove 
of trees, which was thus converted into a permanent 
residence of the deity ; and became a source of high 
and superstitious terror to all the world besides. A 
brief description of the caverns of Efepbanta and 
Salsette, both situated near Bombay, will afford a 
competent specimen of the inner apartments exhi- 
bited in the places of secret celebration which 
abound in the vast continent of ancient India. 
These stupendous edifices, carved out of the solid 
rock, and charged with statues of every description 
and degree of magnitude, are of doubtftil origin.§ 
Their antiquity is enfolded in the veil of obscurity ; 
and the name of the monarch, whose bold and 
aspiring mind could project, and whose power could 
execute such imperishable monuments of human 
iogenuity and labour, is lost and forgotten in the 
lethean stream of time.|| 

• Vid. Signs and Symbols, p. 87. 
t Fab. Pag. Idot toI. iU. p. 184. 254. ' 
t Fab. Cab. yol. U. p. 386. § Fab. Pag. Idol. toI. iii. p. 861. 
I They may probably be ascribed to the first Cutbite conqaerors' of 
India, whose enterprising genins would be applied, in times of peace, t6 
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The carem of lllephanta, the most ancient tem- 
ple in the worid framed by the hand of man,^ is one 
hundred and thirty-five feet square^f and eighteenf 
feet high« It is supported by four massive pillars, 
and its walls are covered on all sides with statues 
and carved emblematical decorations4 Maurice^ 
says, that some of the figures have on their heads 
a kind of helmet of a pyramidal form; others wear 
crowns, rich in devices and splendidly decorated 
with jewels; while others display only large bushy 
ringlets of curled or flowing hair. Many of theuv 
have four hands, many have six, and in those 
hands they grasp sceptres and shields, the sym- 
bols of justice and ensigns of feligion, the 
weapons of war and the trophies of peace." The 

•uch stupendous works as might practically exhibit a striking indication 
of tfceir snpetiority over the Tanquished people. 

. ♦ Maur. Ind. Ant vol. iv. p. 730. 
f Goldingham in Asiat. Res. vol. iv. p. 407. 
• t All the temples and pagodas of Hindoostan were ornamented in the 
aame stjle. The temple of Jagan^nath is a stupendous fabric, and truly 
commensurate with the extensive sway of Moloch, horrid king. As other 
temples are usually adorned with figures, emblematical of their religion,' 
fo Jagan-nath h«s representations, numerous and varioui, of that vice 
which constitutes the essence of his worship. The walls and gates are 
covered with indecent emblems, in massive and durable sculpture.'^ 
(Biichan« Res. vi Asia. p. m.) 

^ Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 2d5. Some of these figures have aspects that 
inspire the beholder with terror ; and in the words of Linschoten, are 
distorted into such horrible and fearful ftmaa, that they make a man'rf 
Iiair stand upright; others are distinguished by a placid serenity and 
l>enigBity>of coufitenance; and others betray evident marks of deep de- 
JeetioiLaBd ia^tt^avd atigolsh, 'The more conspicuous figures are dl. gor- 
geously arrayed after the Indian fashion with heavy Jewels in their ears, 
with sitperb collars of t^cious stones, .with belts sumptuously wrought, 
and with rich bracelets oq thieir.arins and nqists.'.' (I|>id.) 
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adytum, placed at the western extremity of this ex- 
tensive grotto, was accessible by four entrances, 
each guarded by two gigantic statues, naked, and 
decorated with jewels and other ornaments. In 
this sacellum, accessible only to the initiated, the 
deity was represented by that obscene emblem, 
which was used in a greater or less degree by all 
idolatrous nations to represent his generative power.* 
On each side were ranges of cells and passages, con- 
structed for the express purpose of initiation ;t and 
a sacred orifice as the medium of regjpneration.J 

The caverns of Salsette, excavated in a rock 
whose external form is pyramidal, and situated in 
the bqsom of an extensive and fearful wood, infested 
by enormous serpents and ravenous beasts,§ very 
greatly exceed in magnitude, those of Elephanta; 
being in number three hundred, all adorned with 
an abundance of carved and emblematical charac- 
ters.|| The largest cavern is eighty-four feet long, 
forty-six broad, and forty high ; full of cavities on 
all sides, placed at convenient distances for the ar- 
rangement of the dreadful apparatus of initiation^ 
which was so constructed as to overwhelm the 
unconscious aspirant with horror and superstitious 
dread. The diflferent ranges of apartments were 
connected by open galleries ; and the most secret 

* Maur. Ind. Ant. toI. ii. p. 332. f Archaeol. vol. vii. p. 287. 
. i Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 185. This orifice is wd at the pmenl 
da; for the same fnysteriouB purpose. 

^ Maur. Ind. Ant. yol. ii. p. 273. Archaeol. toI. vii. p. 333. 
II Vid. Signs and Symbols, p. 177. 
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eaverns which contained the ineffable symbols, were 
accessible only by private entrances, curiously con- 
trived to give greater effect to certain points in the 
ceremonial of initiation ; and a cubical cista for the 
periodical sepulture of the aspirant was placed in 
the inmost recesses ofthe structure. In every ca- 
vern was a carved bason to contain the consecrated 
water of ablution, on the surface of which floated 
the flowers of the lotos, this element being considered 
the external medium by which purity was conveyed. 
And amongst an innumerable multitude of images 
and symbolical figures with which the walls were 
covered, the Linga* or Phallusf was every where 
conspicuous; often alone, and sometimes in situa- 
tions too disgusting to be mentioned and typified 
eqaally by the petal and calyx of the lotos, the 
point within a circle,§ and the intersection of two 
.equilateral triang]^. 

* Maur, Ind. Ant. vol. y. p. 033. 

t A specimen of thift obdcene emblem is preserved in the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society^ London. 

X « The ttfwer of Jaggemant,'* says Dr. Buchanan, (Res. in Asia, 
p. 145.) ^ is covered with, indecent emblems which are newly painted 
when it is exhibited in public, and are objects of sense a I hh-'p 6 «/ hifh 
seaees." 

i VM. Signs and Symbols, p. 180. 



LECTURE III. 



CEBEMONT OF INITIATION AMONGST THE 
BRAHMINS. 



The periods of initiation were regulated by the 
increase and decrease of the moon;* and the mys- 
teries were divided into Four Steps or Degrees 
called Char Asherumj which were equally the 
dispensers of virtue in a greater or less degree.f 
The candidate might perform his first probation at 
the early age of eight years4 It consists of an in- 



* I do not find what particular stage waa t)ie most aosiiicioiia for thia 
purpose^ except it was the ninth day of the decrease ; at which time began 
the great festiyal in honour of the goddess Diirga^ who was Ihe same a» 
Jnnoy or perhaps the Minenra of the Greeks. The rites of this goddess 
bore a great similarity to those of Egypt and other nations. Alter yanou^ 
ceremonies, the image of the goddess was committed to the Ganges, anil 
her mystical death was celebrated with lamentations^ while the utmost 
joy prerailed when the idol emerged from the purifying stream. A great 
annual festiyal was held in January^ on the seyenth day of the New 
Moon, which was celebrated in honour of the Sun. (Holwell. Gent, 
Fast p. 184.) 

t <^ Let eyen the wretched man,'' says tiie Hitopadesa, practise 
virtue, wkmeter \t et^<nf$ Hhe three or four reUgimu Degrees; let 

him be eyen-minded with all created things, and that disposition will be 
the source of yirtue.'' (Hitop. b. iy.) 

t Oidin. of Menu* Sir W. Jones. Woritf . lii. p. 88, 
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vestiture with the Zennar, or sacred cord of three 
threads, which was explained to refer to the three 
elements, earth, fire, and air; for water, according" 
to the Brahmins, is only air in a condensed form.* 
This investiture was attended with numerous cere- 
monies; with sacrifices to the Solar fire, to the 
planets, and to the household gods; with aqueous 
ablutions, and purifications with the dung and 
urine of the cow;t and ended with an extended 
lecture fix>m his preceptor, usually too abstruse for 
his juvenile comprehension; the principal sul>ject 
of which was the unity of the godhead; the manage- 
ment of the consecrated fire, and the holy rites of 
morning, noon, and evening.J He was then clothed 
in a linen garment without seam ;§ a cord was put 
over his right ear as a medium of purification, and 
he was placed under the exclusive care of a Brahmin, 
who was thence termed his spiritual guide, to be 
instructed in the necessary qualifications for the 
Second Degree. He was inured to hardships, and 
sujffered the infliction of rigid penances|| until he 
attained the age of twenty years; he was restricted 



* Manr. Ind. Ant. yol. v. p. 966. 
t They use eottdung in purification, because it is the medium by 
which the barren soil is rendered prolific; and therefore reminds them of 
the famous Indian doctrine of corruption and reproduction/' (Maur. Ind. 
Ant vol. V. p. 935.) 

J Ordin. of Menu. Sir W. Jones. Works, vol. iii. p. 92. 
§ Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 969. 
I These penances were indeed rigid, if Mr. Maurice be correct in his 
information, for he says, (Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. 574, in not&.) that the 
candidates w€re plunged in alternate baths of fire and water I 
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from all mdulgences whether carnal or intellectaal^ 
and passed the whole of his time in prayer and 
ablution.^ He wa« taught to preserve the purity 
of hi& body, which was figuratively termed the city 
with nine gates in which the soul is imprisoned,t 
hy avoiding external defilements ; to eat becom- 
ingly ;| and was instructed assiduously in all those 
minuter ceremonies which were adapted to every 
act of his future life, and by the use of which he 
was to be distinguished from his fellow men. Much 
of his time was devoted to the study of the sacred 
books; for a competent knowledge of the institu-* 
tions, ceremonies, and traditions of religion were 
an essential qualification for another Degree. 

When he had attained the specified age, if he 
were found, on due examination, perfectly master 
of all the mythological lore of the First Degree, he 
was admitted to enter on the probationary cere- 
monies for the Second, which was called Gerishth.§ 
Here his austerities were doubled, he was obliged to 
support life by soliciting charity; his days were pass- 
ed in prayer, ablutions, and sacrifice, and his nights 
in the study of Astronomy ; and when exhausted na- 
ture sternly demanded repose, he stretched his body 
imder the first tree,|| snatched a short sleep; and rose 



* Ayeen Akbery. Manr. Ind. Ant toI. ii. p. 346. 
t Bhagvat G^eta. p. 58. The nine gates are the ayeniiee of evacuation, 
as the nose, mouth, ears, &c. 

X A plurase meaning literally a total abstinence from animal food* . 
§ Maur. Ind. Ant. yol. p. 972. 
I Ayeen Akbety. rol. iii. p. 219. 
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speedily to contemplate the monsters of the skies,* 
personified in his imagination by the appearance 
and situation of the Fixed Stars-t " In the hot 
season he sat exposed to five fires, four blazing 
around him, with the Sun above; in the rains he 
stood uncovered, without even a mantle, where the 
clouds pouredr the heaviest showers; in the cold 
season he wore wet clothing, and went on increas- 
ing by degrees the austerity of his devotion.** J His 
probation being at length completed, he was ad- 
mitted by initiation to participate in the high and 
supernal privileges which the Mysteries were be- 
lieved to confer. 

He was sanctified by the sign of a Cross,§ which 
was marked on every part of his body, and subjected 
the probation of Pastos,|| which was denominated 
the door of Patala, or hell. His purification being 

* The sin^lar arrangement of the Fixed Stars] into Constellations by 
thd ancient Indians was of a nature calculated to eneourage the in- 
dulgence of this feeling. 

t ^aur. Jod. Ant. vol. yi. p. 974. 
t Ordin. of Menu. Sir W. Jones. Works, p. 228. 
, ^ The Christian reader may start when he beholds the sacred emblem 
of his faith used as a symbol of heathen devotion ; but it is eyen so. The 
holy Cross pointed to the four quarters of the compass ; and was honoured 
as a striking emblem of the universe by many ancient nations. It is found 
engraven on their monuments ; and even the erection of many of their 
temples was conducted on the same cruciform principle. The two great 
pagodas of Benares and Mathura are erected in the form of vast crosses of 
which each wing is equal in extent, (Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 360. 
S77.) as is also the pyramidal temple of New Grange in Ireland. (Ledwich. 
Ant. Irel. p. S16.) and many others. A specimen of the Crux Ansata may 
he seen in Pococke's elaborate description of the East. Plate 69. fig. 19. 
I Signs and Symbols, p. 112. 

d3 
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completed, he was led at the dead of night to the 
gloomy cave of mystery, which had been duly pre- 
pared for his reception. 

The interior of this holy cavern blazed with a light 
equal to that of the meridian Sun, proceeding from 
myriads of brilliant lamps.* There sat in rich 
and costly robesf the three chief hierophants,| East, 
West, and South, to represent the great Indian 
triad Brahma — Vishnu — Siva.§ The attendant 
!Mystagogues, clad in sacred vestments, having 
their heads covered each with a pyramidal cap, 
emblematical of the spiral flame, or the solar 
ray, were seated respectfully around. Thus dis- 
posed in solemn guise, the well known signal from 
the sacred Bellli summoned, the aspirant into the 
centre of this august assembly; arid the initiation 
commenced with an anthem to the great god of 
nature, whether as the Creator, Preserver, or 
Destroyer. The sacred business was then solemnly 
opened with the following apostrophe to the Sun : 
" O mighty being, greater than Brahma, we bow 
down before thee as the prime Creator! Eternal god 
of gods! The world's mansion! Thou art the in- 
corruptible being, distinct from all things transient! 

* Maur. Ind« Ant. vol. v. p. 898. t Ibid. vol. ii. p.. 357. 

I Signs and Symbols, p. 130. 
§ When the Son rises in the east, he is Brahma; when he gains hia 
meridian in the south, he is Siva; and when he sets in the west, he is 
Vishnu. (Asiat Res, yol. v. p. 254. Moor. Hind. Panth. p. 277.) 

II Ramayuna of Valmic. Saib Ibn Batric pretends that Noah had a 
bell in the Ark made of the wood of the Indian pla^e. (Wait. Orienlit 
Ant. p. 82.) 
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Thoa art before all gods, the ancient Paoroosh^* 
and the supFeme supporter of the universe! Thou 
art the supreme mansion! And by thee, O infinite 
form, the Qniv^rse was spread abroadl'^f 

The aspirant, already weakened by abstinence 
and mwtification, was overawed by the display now 
exhibited before him; but resuming his courage 
during this apostrophe, he prepared himself for the 
active business of initiation, in some doubt as to 
what results this unexpected scene would lead. His 
reflections were interrupted by a voice which called 
aa him to make a formal declaration, that he will 
be tractable and obedient to his superiors; that he 
will keep his body pure, have a tongue of good re- 
port, obsdrve a passive obedience in receiving th^ 
doctrines and traditions of the Order, and the firmest 
secrecy in maintaining inviolable its hidden and 
abstruse mysleries* This declaration having been 
assented to, he was sprinkled with water; 2imantra 
or incantation was pronounced over him, or more 
firequently whispered in his right ear;{ he was 

* Pooroosh literally means no more than mum ; but in the Oeeta it is a 
term in theology used to express the vital soul, or portion of the universal 
spirit of Brahm^ inhabiting a body. (Vid, Wilkina. Notes on the 
Geeta. p« 142.) 

t Bhagvat Geeta. p. 94. 
% Hie mtadn b merely an invocation of the deity. According to Mr. 
Ward, in his *^ View of the Hindoos," the initiatory incantation was 
this ; Haree, Haree, Haree, Rama, Haree, Rama, Rama, Rama, 
Haree, &c. which is merely a repetition of the two names of the deity i 
(Vid. Bhagvat Geeta. p, 156.) and they believe that this repetition haet 
abundance of merit; and that, like fire, these names will consume and 
destroy their most inveterate sins. How contrary to the simple command 
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divested of his shoes,^ that the consecrated ground 
on wl^ich he stood might not he polluted, and wa& 
made to circumambulate the spacious cavern three 
times, in reference to the Trimurtiy whose repre- 
sentatives were stationed triangularly in the east, 
west, and sonth points of the circumference of the 
mystical circle. While performing this ceremony 
he was taught to exclaim, on his arrival each time 
in the south, " I copy the example of the Sun, and 
follow his benevolent course/' This being com^ 



of the trae God, Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
yain!'' The Hindoos are farther persuaded that by meditating on the 
perfections of the deity, and pronouncing those meritorious names, the;^ 
are enabled to penetrate into futurity, and to obtain every wi^h of their 
hearts. 

* This was the common practice of antiquity, Moses at the Bush) 
and at the Mount, -was enjoined to take the shoes from off his feet, 
because the place on which he stood was holy ground. Herodotus and 
Diodorus 3iculus. assure us, tha,t when the Egyptian priests adored fmj 
of their deities, their feet were uncovered. According to Strabo, such 
was the practice with the sacerdotal order among the Germans ; and such 
was the case in the worship of Diana and Vesta, which the fathers assert 
to have been ' borrowed from Meses. ^ilius Italicus, (Bel, Pun. 1. iii.) 
pa^s of the priests of Hercules, 

■ Nec discolor ulli 

Ante aras cultus : velantur corpora lino, 

£t Pelusiaco prsefulget stainine vertex, 

Pistinctis mos thura dare, atque, it lege parentumy 

Sacrificam, lato vestem distinguere clavo. 

P€8 nudusy tonsaque coma, castumque eubUe, 

Inrestricta focis servant altaria flammae. 
In 2 Chron, xxviii, 15, the captives taken by the children of Israel from 
the cities of Juda and Jerusalem are depicted as barefooted, previously 
to the harangue of Oded; and Isaiah walked barefooted to typify the 
captivity in Babylon. Several gentile philosophers affected to do th«. 
same to enforce reverence from their disciples.'' (Wait on Jewish, &c, 
Antiquitief » p. 69.) 
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pleted,fae was agtiin placed in the centre and 8olemit« 
)y enjoined to the practice of religious aiisterities; 
as the efficient means of preparing his soul for 
ultimate absorption; and was told that the merit of 
snefa works will emit a splendour which renders man 
not only superior to the gods, but makes those im- 
mortal beings subservient to his wishes.* 

After this admonition the aspirant was placed[ 
under the care of his gooroo 6v spiritual guide, and 
directed to observe a profound silence during the 
whole of the succeeding ceremonies, under the 
denunciation of summary punishment from the pre- 
siding Brahma, who, he was told, possessed un- 
limited power, even to strike him dead on the spot 
with a malediction should he presume to violate the 
injunction now imposed upon him. Thus instructed, 
the subdued candidate endeavoured to preserve the 
ntmost equanimity of temper during' the process of 
initiation; fearing, lest by any involuntary expres- 
sion which might imply cowadice or disapprobation, 

* It is no uncommon thing to read in the Puranas, and other writings, 
of a religious ascetic, who has attained the high distinction of Brahma's 
blessing by the performance of the prescribed observances, tyranizing 
over the whole host of deities, and commanding them to perform the most 
menial services to gratify his curiosity or to amuse his imagination. 
These austerities do not necessarily include the practice of morality ; for 
the Hindoos hold that though they live in the habitual commission of 
every known sin throughout the whole period of their lives, yet if they 
are able to repeat the name of a god with their dying lips, it is a certain 
passport to heaven. Mr. Ward, (View of the Hindoos, b. i. c. 2. § 11.) 
says, ** A Hindoo shopkeeper one day declared to the author, that he 
should live in the practice of adultery, lying, &c. till death ; and that 
then repeating the name Krishnu, he should without difSculty ascend to 
beaven V* How nearly allicsd is this to the cteed of some Christian sects ? 
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be ^uld elicit the di^aded resentment of this potent 
tivenger; for the gowoo was usually possessed of 
much discrimination, and was always* prepared to 
punish the indiscrete disciple who should fail in amy 
point either of deference or respect ; or betrayed any 
symptoms of dread or irresolution. 

The bewailings for the loss of Sita then began.^ 
The aspirant was passed through sevenf ranges of 
dsaki and gloomy cavems, amidst the din of 
howlii^y shrieks, and dismal lamentations, to re- 
present the bewailing^ of Mahadeva, who is fabled 
to have circumambulated the world seven times, 
with the remains of his murdered consort on his 
shoulders.§ Amidst all this confusion a sudden 
explosion was heard which seemed to rend the 
mountains whose gloomy recesses they were now 
exploring, and this was instantaneously followed by 
a dead silence. Flashes of brilliant light streamed 
before their eyes, which were succeeded by the 
blackest darkness. To his utter astonislunent the 

* In some of these celebiations, the death of Cama was lamented 
with solemn dirges and bewailings. This god, who was the Cupid of 
Hindoostan, is said to have been slain by Iswara, and committed to the 
waves inclosed in a chesty like the Grecian Bacchus, and the Egyptian 
Osiris. The chest was swallowed by a fish, which being caught tiie in- 
fant was taken from its entrails, imd nurtured by Reti, &c« (Asiat Res* 
vol. iii. p. 187.) 

t Niebuhr. Voy. in Arab. torn. ii. p. S8. t Maur. Ind. Ant toL t. p. 974. 

§ Another account states that when Mahadeva received the curse of 
some devotees whom he had disturbed at their devotions, he was deprived 
of his Lingam, which in the end proved fatal to his life. His consort 
wandered over the earth and filled the world with her bewailings. 
Mahadeva was at length restored under the Sfma of Iswara, and UAite4. 
once more to his b^ved Sita. 
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eandidate now beheld shadowy and phantoms of 
various and compound shapes, surrounded with* 
rays of light, flitting across the gloom.* Some 
with many hands, arms, and legs; others without 
any of those appendages; — here a shapeless trunk, 
Uiere a human body with the head of a bird, beast, 
or fish; now a human trunk with bestial extremities, 
succeeded by the body of an animal with the head 
of a man. Some with fiery eyes, yellow bodies, 
red face^, long ears, armed with tridents and axes 
in their right hands, and holding human sculls and 
vases in their left* Others having three eyes smd 
.strings of human sculls suspended round their necks, 
with long, straggling, frightful teeth."t Amongst 
these he saw one terrible figure who had " a gorgeous 
appearance, with a thousand heads, and on each of 
them a crown set with resplendent gems, one of 
which was larger and brighter than the rest; his 
eyes gleamed like flaming torches, but his neck, his 
tongues, and his body were black; the skirts of his 
habiliments were yellow, and a sparkling jewel 
hung in every one of his ears; his arms were ex- 
tended and adorned with rich bracelets, and his 
hands bore the holy shell, the radiated weapon, the 
mace of war, and the lotos.*' J This was no other 
than Hahadeva himself in his character of the 
Destroyer. These appearances were explained as- 

* Vid. the wisdom of Solomon, (c. xvii.) in the Apocrypha of our Bibl«, 
wiiere tiiis part of the ceremony of initiation is minutely described, 
t Calica Piirana. Asiat Res* toI. p. 390. 
t Sir W. JottM mi «iie gods of Qieece. Asiat. Res* vel. i. t>< ' 
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ttie first generation of the gods j for the body of 
Sita, while carried by the sorrowing Mahadeva, 
bursting, the gods contained in her capacious 
womb* were scattered over the face of the earth ; 
and the places where each of them fell were ac- 
counted sacred.f 

Having reached the extremity of the sevenj 
mystic caverns,§ a cheerful peal of bells was heard 
to ring;|f which he was instructed to believe would 
expel the evil demons from these dark caves, who 
might be inclined to disturb, by an unpropitioust 
intrusion, the sacred ceremonies in which they were 
engaged.^ Before the candidate was enlightened • 

* Bhagvat Geela. p. 90. 
t Vid. Asiat Res. yol. vi. p. 477. | Vid. Signs and Symbals. p. 147»- 

§ These seven caverns bore an allusion to the metempsychosis, as well 
as to ihe sev^n places of reward and punishment which different nations 
have received into their creed. And it may perhaps be a^seirted w^^out 
profanation, that the Christian system gives a sanction to the same hypo- 
thesis. If an inspired Apostle speaks^of a third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2.) 
of the righteouB differing* from, each other in glory as one star differs from 
another ; (1 Cor, xv. 41.) if the plural number be commonly used by Christ 
and his apostles when speaking of the place of supreme bliss ; (Mark.'i. 10. 
Acts. vii. 50. Eph. iv. 10. Heb. i. 10. 2 Pet iii. 5. &c.) and if the 
Saviour himself should acknowledge that heaven contains many mansions ; 
(John xiv. 2.) then we may also conclude that as there are many heavens* 
so there are also degrees of reward proportioned to the measure of man's 
fidth and obedience. 

II From time immemorial, hells were employed in religious rites all over 
the eastern world. (Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 83. See also the Ramayuna 
of Valmlc.) In India no religious ceremony waa esteemed efBeacioas if 
unaccompanied by this indispensable appendage. (Maur. Ind. Ant. yoU 
V. p. 900.) 

f These wicked and mischievous beings were said to be struck with 
horror at the sound of a bell ; and even the undulations t>f the air pro- 
duced by it weie fo detef table to them^ that they would flee with piecipitt* 
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and introduced ^into the presence of the holy Altar, he 
was told that " whatever is performed without/ai/A# 
whether it be sacrifices^ deeds of charity, or morti- 
fications of the flesh, is not for this world or that 
which is above;"* and was strictly admonished 
against the commission of five crimes, which were 
prohibited under heavy penalties in this life, and 
punished with eternal vengeance in the next. And 
these particulars form a part of the Oath under 
which he was now sol^nly bound. He swears, 
in addition to the usual points relating to secrecy, 
that he will never have, any carnal knowledge of 
his mother^ sister, or daughter, but will always ex- 
tend his protection towards them ; that he will not 
assassinate a Brahmin, or rob him of gold or other 
property, but rather relieve him; that he will not 
Jbe addicted to intemperance in eating or drinking; 
and that he will not associate with any person who 
has polluted himself by the commission of these 
primes; and seals his Oath by a sacred abkttion. 

The awful moment was now arrived when the 
ceremony of initiation had attained its highest 
degree of interest; the pealing Conch was blown,f 
the folding doors were suddenly thrown open, and 

tion from the hated spot,, and take refuge in deep caves and inaccessible 
.recesses to avoid a sensation at -which their nati^re revolted. (Sacontala. ^ 
Translated by Sir W, Jones. Works, vol. vi.) The Christians of thig 
'country, before the Reformation, were addicted to the same superstition* 

* Bhagvat Geeta. p. 123. 
' t ' Vid. Bhagvat Geeta. p. 29. This sacred Shell had nine valves or 
foldings in memorial of th^ nine incamatioAS of Vishnu, (Maor. Ind, 
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l^e candidate was introduced into Cailasa or Para- 
dise,* which was a spacious apartment blazing* with 
a thousand brilliant lights ornamented with 
statues and emblematical figures, scented with the 
rich fragrance of odorous flowers, aromatic gums 
and costly drugs ;{ decorated profusely with gems 
and jewels ;§ the unsubstantial figures of the airy 
inhabitants of unknown worlds carved on the roof 
in the act of volitation ; and the splendid sacellam 
thronged with priests and hierophants arrayed in 
gorgeous vestments and crowned with mitres and 
tiaras of burnished gold.|| With eyes ri vetted on 
the altar, he was taught to expect the descent of the 
deity in the bright pyramidal fire that blazed upon 

* This was the actaal name of one of the grottos in the subterranean 
temple of Elora, and is supposed by Faber (Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 255.) to 
have been the illuminated sacellum into which' the aspirant was introduced 
at the close of his initiation. 

t Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 281. t Ibid. vol. v. p. 807» 

§ Philost. in vit. ApoUon. 1. ii. p. 2. 

I The riches of many of these temples is incredible. The pillars were 
covered virlth plates of gold, intermixed vnth precious stones. (Maur. 
Ind. Ant. vol. iii, p. 368.) The images were of gold and silver^ and 
many thousands were often found in the same temple. (Ih. p. 36d.) And 
when Mahmed broke in pieces the idol of Sunmaut, to his astonishment 
he found the JuMow body full of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, of a 
water so pure, and bf a magnitude so uncommon, that the beholders were 
filled with surprise and admiration.'' (lb. p. 373.) The idol of Krishna 
in the temple at Mattra had two great rubies in the place of eyes ; and 
the floor of the hallowed temple at Naugracut was covered with plates of 
gold. (Mandeslo. Travels, p. 21.) The principal idol in the pagoda at 
Benares was decorated with chains of precious stones, some being rubies, 
others pearls, and others emeralds. (Voyage de Tavemier. torn, iv. 
p. 161.) In some of the pagodas the ears of the monstrous idols were 
gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and eyes of gold. (Purch. Pilgr, 
vol. i p. 570.) 
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it.* The gaddGB sovmA of tli» dftell or traifi|>et;yt 
te^ wMch the hollow <^yenis reverberated long* and 
continued echoes; the expansion of the folding 
doors ; the brilliant display so unexpectedly exhi- 
bited before him ; the instantaneous prostration of 
the priests^ and the profound silence which followed 
this ceremony, filled the mind of the aspirant with 
admiration^ and lighted up the hi^y fervour of de«r 
votibn in his heart ; so that, iji the moment of 
enthusiasm, he could almost pensuade himself that 
he actually beheld the expected descent of the great 
Brahoaa, seated on the lotos, with bis four heads:[: 

* Ood IB in the fire of Uie altar.'* (Bhagrat Geeta. p. 54»). 

t Y|d. 1. Thesa^Jvi 16« wlieiB the Jndspe .oi alLthe fpotld iB> repre* 
Mated as deacendincp to the. amuid of the etomal tmni^et. . 

i The Ibar bends of Brahma represent equaUy the four elMoentf^ aad 
the four quarters «f the globe. The history, of the p^qditctiQii of these 
four. heads is somewhat corioaa^.and l therefere^iatredwee it here.froni 
the Mataya Parana, in Fab. Pag. IdoL vol. i. p. . <^ When Brahma 
aasamed a mortal shape^ he .was pleased to manifest hime^ in Cairiunir. 
Hcre.one hal&of his body sprang fcna the oikmst^, which yet experienoed 
BO diminution ; and out of the severed moiety he framed a woman, ^denor 
ninated lya and Satarupa. Her beauty was such as to excite the love 
ei the god; but deeming her his daughter he was ashamed to own his 
passion. During this, conflict between shame and Ioto he remained 
motionless with his eyes fixed upon her. Satarupa perceived his situa- 
tiouy and stepped aside to avoid his ardent looks. Brahma, being 
unable to move, but still desirous to see her, a new Jace sprang <mt 
him towards the object of his desires. Again she shifted her situation, 
and another face enuaiaied from the enamoured god* Still she avoided 
his gaze, until the incarnate deity, become eon^^icwme wUh four facet 
dfarected to the four quarters of the world, beheld her incessantly, to 
whatever side she withdrew herself. At length she recovered her self 
possession, when the other half of his body sprang from him and be- 
came Swayambhuva or Adima. Thus were produced the first man 
and woman, and from fheir embrace were bom three sons, in whom 
the Trimarti became incarnate." 
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and anns; and bearing in his hands The usual em* 
blems of eternity and uncontrollable power,* the 
Circle,t and Fire. J 

* Manr. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 852. 
t The Circle or Ring was received as an expressive symbol oif the Aik 
all over the world ; and as the great Father was hidden withm its inolosare 
during the prevalence of the diluvian waters, many fables sprang out of 
this connection, I shall mention only one, the mysterious Ring of Gyges, 
which was reputed to render the wearer invisible. Gyges, according to 
Plato, found a brazen horse in a cavern. >Vithin the horse was hid the 
body of a man of gigantic stature, having a brazen ring on his finger. This 
ring Gyges took and found that it rendered him iuTislble. The cavern, the 
ring, and the giant, shew pretty evidently whence this fable originated. 
The mare was a form of Ceres or Hippa, the mystic nurse of the ark-exposed 
Bacchus or Noah ; the man therefore was the Ark. The dead giant is 
the gigantic Buddha, or the great father during the period of his death- 
like slumber while inclosed within the Ark. And the cavern was one of 
those sacred grottos within which the mysteries were perpetually cele- 
brated ; and from which both he and his initiated votaries were feigned 
to be bom again.'^ (Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. ii. p. 440. in notft. 1.) 
. t ^< Suddenly a golden temple appeared, containing a chain of wrought 
g<^d. On the summit qf the temple Brahma aUghtedy and • held a canqpy 
over the head of Sacya ; while Indra, with a fan in his hand; Naga« 
prince of serpents, and the four tutelary deities of the four cometB of the 
universe, attended to do him reverence and service." (Asiat Res, roL 
n. p. 



LECTURE IV. 



INVESTITURE, AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INDIAN MYSTERIES. 



By the fatigue attending these protracted cere- 
monies the aspirant became exhausted; and there- 
fore to renovate his spirits, he was made to drink a 
fomented liquor out of a human scull. And now 
being" fully regenerate, anew name was given him, 
expressive of his recently attained purity, and he 
tras introduced to the Chief Brahmin, in the midst 
of the august assembly, who received him as a bro- 
ther and associate, invested him with a white robe 
and tiara, seated him in an elevated situation, and' 
solemnly delivered the Signs, Tokens and Lectures 
of the Order. His forehead was marked with a 
cross,* which was explained as symbolical of the 
four points of the compass. An inverted level was* 
inscribed on his breast, to express his recently ac- 
quired dignity, by which he was advanced to an 
equality with the superior order of the priests. He 

* The sectorial mark on the forehead is caUed Tiluka, (Valmic. 
Ilamayuna. p. 2.) Mr. Maurice (Ind. Ant. vol. y. p. 849.) says he haa, 
no doubt bat this mark waa the hermetic cross. 

E 
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was invested with the sacred sash or helt,^ the 
consecrated Chaplet, the Kowsteke-Men, or Kow- 
stoobh^t and the talismanic label for the left arm. 
The salagram4 or magical black stone was deli- 
vered to him§ as an amulet which would insure to 
him the protection ofYishnu^whose multiform shapes 
he was emblematically said to have assumed ; and the 
serpent stone, an amulet similar to the anguinum 
of the Druids, was presented as an antidote against 
the bite of serpents, or other venomous reptiles.|| 
. He was then instructed in the secret art of com- 
posing amulets for his own personal protection,^ 

* Mr. Maurice is very particular in his description of this sacred Cord. 
It can be woyen by no profiine hand ; the Brahmin alone can twine the 
hallowed threads that compose it, and it is done by him with the utmost 
solemnity, and with the addition of many mystic rites. Three threads, 
dach measuring ninety -six hands are first twisted together ; then they are 
folded into three and twisted again, making it consist of nine, i. e. three 
times three threads ; this is folded again into threey but without any more 
twisting, and each end is then fastened with a Icnot. Such is the zennary 
which being put on the left shoulder, passes to the right side, and hangs 
down as low as the fingers can reach. (Ind. Ant. vol. It. p. 740.) 
t Vid. Signs and Symbols, p. 190. 

X Specimens of the Salagram may be seen in the Museum of the. 
Asiatic Society. 

§ Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. y. p. 008. || Ibid. vol. iy. p. 660. 

% h branch of Snuhi (Euphorbia) in a whitened yessel, placed witb 
a red flag on the house to^, on the fourteenth day of the dark half CAor/rOy 
driyes away sin and disease.'' (R&jam&rtanda, in Asiat. Res. vol. iii, 
p. 279.) A charmed paste to procure good fortune, is said, in the Drama 
of Sacontala to be prepared as follows : I hare filled,'' says Anns6y6, 

the shell of a cocoa nut, which you see fixed on an Amra tree, with the 
fragrant dust of Nfigac^saras ; take it down and keep it in a iiesh lotos 
leaf, whilst I collect some Gdr&chana from the forehead of a sacred Cow, 
some earth from the consecrated ground, and some fresh Cusa grass, 4tf 
/ wiU make a patte to enmre good/vrtuM.'* (Sir W, Jones. Works. 
ToL vi.) 
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and incantations to procure the tortnre or destruc«> 
tion of his enemies,* and being* now fully invested^ 
the candidate was entiusted with the sublimeNAME^f 
which was known only to the initiated; and which 
signified the Solar Fire, or more properly the Sun 
itself, the sacred emblem of the supreme deity; and 
united in its comprehensive meaning* the great 
Trimurti, or combined principle on which the ex-: 
is^nce of all things is founded, this word was OM ;% 

• This was a most horrible ceremony in a country where the people 
were snpentltioiisly addicted to the belief of preteniataral acquirements. 
We are not informed what was the absolute nature of this charm ; but the 
following was considered sufficiently efficacious to destroy an enemy. 
He who wished to use it, waited patiently for the ceremony of burning a 
widow on the funeral pile of her husband ; from the flames, of which he 
snatched the half consumed bamboo lever by which the bodies had been 
securedy and retreated rapidly to his hut. Here in the dead of night he 
formed this purified bamboo into a bow, and having set up a clay image 
to represent his unconscious adversary, he aims an arrow at its breast, 
which is believed to inflict a similar wound on his enemy, that would 
undoubtedly prove fatal unless averted by a counter incantation. The 
Hindoos used charms on every occurrence in life, and generally had the 
Lingam suspended from their necks. (Maur. Ind. Ant. voL v. p. 935.) 
For protection against serpents and ravenous beasts ; to cure^diseases.; to. 
ensure success in litigated suits ; to appease or destroy an enemy, &c. &c. 
The remnant of this ancient superstition is observable amongst the un- 
educated rustics in almost every part of Europe 4 but in India it stiU 
exists in all its primitive force. 

t The Mahometans, in common with the Jews and Idolaters, attach to 
the knowledge of this sacred Name the most wonderful powers. . *^ They 
pretend that God is the Lock of the Ism Allah, or Science of the name of 
God, and Mohammed the King; that consequently none but Moham- 
medans can attain it; that it discovers what passes in distant countries; 
that it familiarizes the possessors with the genii, who are at the command 
9f the initiated, and who instruct them ; that it places the winds and the 
seasons at their disposal ; that it heals the bite of serpents, the lame, the 
maimed, and the blind.'' (Niebuhr, cited by Southey^ Thalaba. vol. 
p. 198.) 

i Yid, AtiaU Res. vol. i. p. 8Sff, 

E 2 
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or as it was ei^ptessed in a triliteral form fn the 
mysteries AUM,* to represent the creative, pre- 
serving* and destroying power of the deity ,t l>er- 
sonified in Brahma — Vishnu — Siva, the symbol of 
which was an equilateral triangle.J This ineffable 
word formed the subject of incessant and pleasing 
contemplation, which could be indulged only in 
silence§ and seclusion; for the pronunciation of this 

awful Name A. U. M. ^ ,|| was said to make earth 

i* In the Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster is a passage which pronounce^ 
the sacred Names used in the Mysteries to be inefTable, and not to be 
changed, because revealed by God himself. 

, t Wilkins. notes on Bhagvat Geeta. p. 142. This mystie emblem of 
the deity OM, is forbidden to be pronounced but in silence. It is a syl- 
lable formed of the letters 3^ a, "7 oo, which in composition coa7escey 
and make 3^ o, and the nasal consonant 'IJCI^ m. The first letter stands 

for the Creator, the second for the Preserver, and the third for the 
Destroyer, 

t Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 628. The perfections of God ale thus 
described in the last book of the Ramayan, translated by Sir W. Jones. 
(Works, vol. vi.) Vishnu is the being of beings ; one substance m three 
farms; without mode, without quality, wifiiout passion; inuBense, in* 
comprehensible, infinite, indivisible, immutable,' incorporeal, irresistible. 
His operations no mind can conceive ; and his Will moves all the inhahi- 
tants of the universe, as puppets are .moved by strings." It must be 
observed, however, that the same is also true of the other two persons in 
the divine triad ; for as these three are in fact but one person, the above 
attributes were ascribed to him, under what name soever he might b» 
designated. 

§ Bhagvat Geeta, p. 74. 
. I Mr. Fabersays, that this cipher graphically exhibits the divine triad 
Balrama, Subhadra, and Jagan-nath. In an old Purana, as we leam 
from the Abbe Du Bois, the following passage is found, which shews 
the veneration displayed by the ancient Indians for this tremendous word : 
All the rites ordained in the Vedas, the sacrifices to the fire, and all 
other solemn purifications shall pass away ; but that which shall never 
pass away is the wosd OM | for it is the symbol of Lord of aU things." 
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txemhle^ and even the ang^els of heaven to quake 
for fear. When it was thus perfectly cominunU 
cated) the arpirant was directed to meditate upon 
it with the following associations, which are the 
mysterious names of the seven worlds, or mani<- 
festations of the power of Om, the solar fire. 
" OM!* Earth, Sky, Heaven, Middle region, 
Plaoe of births. Mansion of the blessed. Abode of 
truth."t 

The Arch Brahmin, making a sign to the initiated 
to be silent and attentive, now entered on the ex^ 
planation of the various emblems which were ar- 
ranged around him; with the arcana of the hidden 
science enfolded under the holy gloom of their mys- 
terious veil ; the names and attributes of the several 
deities whose representations were sculptured on th6 
cavern walls; and an elucidation of the mythological 
:figur^ which jevery where abounded; emblems of 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty; Temperance, 
Fortitude, Prudence, and J ustice, and every other 
commendable virtue. 

The science of Astronomy occupied a propor- 
tionate share of attention during this display ; but 

Mr.Wilkins informs us from the Bhag^-at Geeta, (p. 122.) that in addition 
to the aboTe cipher, which signifies Cm, the combination of two others, 

Tat, and ^T^'SW, are necessary to compose the mysterious name 

of the deity. An Elephant's head was the visible emblem of this awful 
Name. 

• Om is termed by Dara Shekoh, the Seal by which secrets or mys- 
teries are revealed. (Vid. Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 80.) 

t Poiph. de Ant Nymph« p. 268. Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 348. 
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its more abstruse problems were hid from common 
investigation by the enigmatical obscurity with 
which they were studiously invested. Thus a homed 
elephant's head symbolized the Sun, and a rabbit 
the Moon;* but the Sun and Moon were termed in 
their sacred dialect, the two eyes of god; therefore 
the forejfoing emblems were mystically the two eyes 
of god. Geometry was very early practised in India, 
as is evident from the true proportions of those stu- 
pendous caverns which have been already described.f 
The Brahmins were consequently acquainted with 
the science of Arithmetic; they understood Music, 
and Mr. Maurice thinks they were the inventors of 
Algebra. Their sylvan residence imparted a taste 
for the study of Botany, which exemplified itself in 
the practice of Medicine and Surgery; nor were 
they ignorant of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Metal- 
lurgy; and excelled in many other abstruse arts, as 
well as those domestic manufactures which are at- 
tendant on civilization, and contribute their aid to 
the refinements of social life. 

An extensive system of Symbolical instruction 
was used in the Mysteries, and the v^il by which 
they were covered was too dense for the uninitiated 
to penetrate. Eternity was symbolized equally by 
a Serpent and a Wheel; Fire by a Trident ;J 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty by a Circle of 
horned Heads; Benevolence by the Cow ;§ Friend- 

* Heetop. p. 177. f Vid. ut supra, p. SI. 

t Manr. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 857. 
i The Co\r was also a 9Ymbol of the great mother; (Herod. 1. U. c. 41. 



ghip by the Bucciuiim or Conch; Wisdom bythe 
Chakram;^ theLotosf was an emblem of the souFs 
, freedom wh^n liberated from its earthly tabernacle, 
the body; for it takes xoot in the mud deposited at 
the bottom of a river; Tegetates by degrees from 
the germ to a perfect plant; and afterwards rising 
proudly above the waves, it floats in air as if inde- 
pendent of any extraneous aid. The Bull was an 
emblem of Religion, his four legs being representa- 
tions of Purity, Compassion, Penance, and Truth; 
and the triple headband with which he was usually 
bound, denoted that he was to be worshiped morn- 
ing, noon, and night. A Spear was a symbol of 

Vid. Tobit i. 6.) for this aniiAal was nsiially identified with the Avk. 
Thus the great fiither ig indifferently said to be bom from a Cow and from 
the Ark. 

* Krii^na is described in the Geeta, (p. 91.) as of inftiite shape ; 
^fonned with abundant arms, and belUes, and mouths, and eyes; crowned, 
and armed with a club and Chakra; a mass of glory darting refulgent 
beams around/' TheChakram is a round or circular machine, of which 
mmj devotees of Yisiinu bear the emblem, imprinted on their shouldens 
ftitk u hot iron. It is still used in some places as a weapon of war, and 
is nothing more than a large circular plate of iron, the outer edge of which 
Ift made yery sharp. Through the centre a shaft passes, by means of 
which a rotatory motion is given to the plate, which whirls with great 
rapidity, and cuts whatever it approaches." (Pubois on the Inst, of Ind. 
p. 8. c. 11.) It is also used without the shaft, for Mr. Wilkins in bk 
cotes on the Geeta, (p. 06.) describes it as a kind of discus with a sharp 
edge, hurled in battle from the point of the fore finger, for which there is 
a hole in the centre.'' 

t This plant had the good fortune to be held sacred in most countries. 
In Egypt it was called the Lily of the Nile; and Mr. Savary, (vol. i. 
p« 8.) says it still maintains its pristine veneration in that country. It 
was the great vegetable amulet which distinguished the eastern nations. 
Their gods were always represented as seated on the lotos; it was the 
sublime throne of oriental mythology, and referred indubitably to the 
Ark of Koah, 
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Omnipotence, «s Rays of Glory were of blesangfs 
^anating* from the gods. A Serpent bearing'^ 
globe in its folds, represented the union of Wisdom 
and Eternity; and pointed to the great father 
and mother of the renovated world; the Egg aiid 
Lunette* symbolized the generative principle, in 
the persons of the same progenitors; for the mo<m 
and egg were equally symbols of the Ark from which 
they issued when they became the parents of a new 
race. The triangle within a circle referred to the 
Trimurti ;t and the Trident had a similar allu»ion. 
It was the Ark of Noah, which as a lunette svm- 
bolized the female principle, with the linga, or 
male principle for a mast; for according to tha 
Brahmins, it was under this form that the two prin- 
ciples of generation J were preserved at the univer- 
sal deluge.§ Thus were religion and philosophy 
veiled under the impervious shade of hierpglyphical 
symbols; unintelligible to the profane, and intend* 
ed to lead them into a maze of error, from which 
it was difficult to extract a single idea which bore 
any resemblance to the original truth. These sym- 
bols were publickly displayed in their temples, and 
beamed streams of radiant light to the initiated j 
while to the profane they were but an obscure mass 
of unintelligible darkness. 

* Siva is c^led the god with the Crescent,*' (Bhagvat Geeta.»p. SI.) 

t Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 400. 
X The fact is that the (entire worship of these idolaters, was, and stiU 
continues to be, nothing less than a disgusting scene of lasciviousness, 
obscenity, and blood. (Vid. Buchanan. Researches in Asia. p. 129—141.) 
^ Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 623. 
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' 'Here tbe kiitiation ended, ftnci tlie candidate 
was allowed to nrarfy and to bring tip his family. 
His third probation, or Banperisthj commenced 
when his children were all capable of providing for 
themselves, and he was weary of the troubles and 
vexations of active life. He returned with his wife 
into the recesses of the forest ; renounced all other 
Bociety; lived in the open air; ate only vegetables; 
practiced every kind of ablution known in his caste; 
used all the daily prayers without any omission, and 
occupied himself principally in sacrificing to the 
• gods.* And from this point of time he was said to 
be ttniee bom^ and was considered as a being of a 
superior order. J 

The fourth Degi'ee was believed to impart an 
extreme portion of merit to the intrepid sage who 
possessed courage enough to undertake the per*- 
formance of its duties. After being formally in- 
stalled by an assembly of his caste, he was solemnly 
bound by oath to the following observances: to rub 
his whole body every morning with ashes; to avoid 
the company of women; to wear heavy and incon- 
venient clogs, made of wood; to subsist entirely on 
alms; to renounce the world and all his former con- 
nections, and to exercise himself in incessant con- 
templation. This, added to an endless catalogue of 
other duties, penances, and mortifications, was 
believed capable of transforming the happy San- 



* Maur. Ind. Ant. yol. v. p. 077. 
t Valmic. Rftmayan. f^. 90. | IbM. p. 95. 
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nyase^ into the divine nature^f and to secure 
Jiim a residence aniongst the celestial. gods4 



LECTURE V. 



THE VARIETIES IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 



The mysteries of China and its dependencies were 
essentially similar to those of India; heing derived 
from the same source, and containing the same 
rites, founded on the same general principles ; for 
ancient India comprehended the whole of that vast 
continent. A recapitulation of the ceremony of 
initiation will therefore be unnecessary, and I shall 
confine my notices of China and Japan to the 
detail of a few prominent facts, which constituted 
the shades of difference between them and other 
Asiatic nations. 

The Chinese practised Buddhism in its most 

* The word Sannyase means a total abatraction from all worldly tfaiogB. 
(Bhagvat Geeta. p. 143.) 

t Ordin. of Menu, Sir W. Jones. Works. toU iii. p. 461* 

t ^ Higher woridi/' say the Ordinances of Menu^ are Uhamnaied wUh 
iheghry <^ iluU mmj who passes from his house, tato ike fowih Order, 
giving exemption from fear to all animated beings, and pronouncing th€ 
mifgtU wfrds of the Veda. (Sir W. Jones Works, vol. iii. p. 230.) 
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^mple form, and worshipped an invisible God^^ 
until a few centuries before the Christian c^a, when 
visible objects of adoration were introduced ;t and 
80 rapid was the march of innovation, that in the 
coorse of a very short period, China was as famous 
as any other idolatrous nation for the number and 
variety of it&objects of popular adoration.^ It is true 

* MartiniuB. in Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 797. 
t Lao-Rinn, who flourished about the year A. C. 600, introduced a 
system which bore a strikin^^ resemblance to that of EpicuruB, and liis 
followers styled themselves Immortals. (Maur. Ind. Ant toI, t. p. 807.) 
They were materialists, but addicted, notwithstanding, to the worship 
of idols. 

X Confucius attempted to reform the abuses which had crept into their 
religious mysteries; but licentiousness long indulged, could not quietly 
submit to the mortifying castigation of austere and unbending virtue. 
The Emperor aiid his grandees disregarded his admonitions ; the Manda- 

. rins hated him for projecting a reformation in those abstruse mysteries, 
which in their present state were the chief source of all their wealth, and 
all their power; and one of them actually made an attempt .upon his life. 
And the great philosopher, who was afterwards adored as a god by his 
countrymen, was obliged to fly from civilized society to escape from the 
•dreaded machinations of his powerful opponents. He retired into the 
desert, and formed a school of philosophy, to which he invited all who 
were inspired with a love of virtue and science ; and the genial effects of 
his improved system were reserved for the exgoyment of posterity. — One 
prominent misconception however counteracted the benefits which might 
reasonably be expected to result from this great man's improvements. 
On his death bed he predicted that there should arise in the western part 
of the world, a Gkeat Prophbt, (Couplet, p. 78.) who should deliver 
mankind from the bondage of error and superstition, and establish an 
universal system of religion, which should be ultimately embraced by all 
the nations of the earth. His followers erroneously concluded that this 
great and powerful being was no other than Buddha or Fo himself, who 
was accordingly installed into their temples in a visible form, (Asiat. 
Res. vol. vii. p. 299.) with solemn pomp, as the chief deity of the Chinese 
empire. This proceeding opened a door to other idolatrous innovations ; 

. and ideal objects of worship, attended with indecent and unnatural rites, 
(Martin* Sinv. Hist p. 149.) accumulated so rapidly^ that China sooo 
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Ibat many abme$ had crept, Uygmdualapproaeltes^ 
iato their former system of worship; and the people, 
debased by superstition, were prepared for any aov^ 
scheme which might gratify their pride^ or saitia^ 
their curiosity. The priests^ intoxicated with the 
elevation they had attained, conrerted the proloQiid 
"renea^tioQ of the worshippers to their own ag'grati'*' 
disment; and successiTe changes tended, in the re- 
vohition of ages, greatly to deteriorate the primitive 
simplicity of their unsophisticated devotion* 

The initiations were performed in a cavern; after 
* which, processions were made round the Tan or 
altar,* and sacrifices offered to the celestial gods. 
The chief end of initiation was a fictions immor- 
tality, or absorption into the deity ;f and to secure 
this admirable state of supreme and never-changing 
felicity, amulet«| were delivered to the newly ini- 
tiated candidates, accompanied by the magical wordi» 

became celebiatecL for the practice of every impurity and abomination 
' which characterized the. most degraded nation of the heathen world. 
* Bryant. Anal. vol. i. p. 94. t Gros. Chin. yol. ii. c. 5. 

i The most yaluable amulet they can possess is a small idol ■ enfolded 
in a sheet of consecrated paper. To his neck and arms are appended 
bracelets composed of a hundred small beads and eight large ones; and 
in a conspicuous situation is placed a large bead in the «hape of a gouni* 
The happy possessor of this trinket on important occasions counted th^ 
beads pronouncing the mysterious words O-mi-to Fo! accompanied by 
many genuflections. The peifonnance of this ceremony is recorded by 
marking a red circle round the neck of the.geniiis ; and at the- death, of tb^ 
.devotee, the aggregstte number of these circles, as indisputable teatimioni- 
als of the divine favour, or of deliverance from danger, are minutely attested 
and sealed by the officiating Bonze. The wiiole is then deposited in ;a 
small box and buried with the deceased as a passport to heaven, and a 
certain delivenuic« fnun the dreaded evil of suc^e^siVe tF^nraugraiiosu.. 
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O-MI-TO F6,* which denoted the omnipotence oC 
th^ divinity; and was considered as a most coinpleta 
poriiication, and remission of every sin, Tlieir 
pMrality was limited to five precepts. The first 
£(^bidis murder; the second, theft; the third, ex<- 
tensal imparity; the fourth, lying; and the fifths 
dmnkenness. They particularly recommended the 
candidate to afibrd protection to the boQze9,f that 
by the prayers of these holy men, they might be 
exempted from the fearful punishment of their 
transgressions; which, they were told, would other- 
wise consign their transmigrating souls to the puri-^ 
fying medium of a horse, a mule, a dog, a cat, a rat, 
or ol* a loathsome and insignificant reptile. 

Much merit was attached to the possession of a 
consecrated symbol representing the great triad of 
the gentile world. This was an equilateral triangle, 
said to afford protection in all cases of personal 
danger and adversity. The mystical letter Y was 
also much esteemed from its allusion to the same 
tri-une god ;J the three distinct lines of which it is 

* OmUo waa derived, says Sir W. Jones, (Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p, 374.)' 
from the Sanscrit Armida, immeasuraUe ; and Fo was only another name 
for Buddha ; or more properly, the same name softened down by a diver- 
Mty of language acnd pronunciation; See Faber's Pagan Idolatry, (vol. 
u. p. S42.) where .the grades are traced by which the one became trans-' 
formed into the other. • • 

t Thtee artful prM^sts used magical ceremonies to delude the multitude, 
and to direct the tide of pofmlar proj«dice in their fatour through the' 
miBdium of superstition. They boasted of their power over the winds aoSdt 
elements, and proclaimed- themselviss the possessors of the philosophlers^ 
stone which would transmute the baser metals to gold, and convey the 
bleabifig of iminortality. ' ' ^ 

X Fab. Fag. idoL ¥oU i. p. 248. Tao, or reaaon hath produeed mm; 
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composed fomiing one, and the one is three.* This 
^as in effect the ineffable N^tme of the deity ; the 
Tetractys of Pythagoras, and the Tetragrammaton 
of the Jews* A ring, supported by two serpents, 
■was enablematical of the world protected by the 
power and wisdomi of the Creator; and referred to 
the dilavian patriarch and his symbolical consort, 
the ark; and the ark itscflf Was represented by a 
boat, a mouth, and the number eightf 

The Rainbow was a celebrated symbol in these 
mysteries, and doubtless originated iix the history of 
the deluge ; for it was believed thiat the father of 
their radiant god Fo-hi was a rainbow,J which mi- 
raculously surrounded his mother while walking by 
a river's side. The aspirant, however, was the 
representative of Noah ; and the ark, which was 
accounted his mother as well as his wife, was actu- 
ally surrounded by a Rainbow at the time of his 
deliveratice or new birth ; and hence he was figura:- 
tively said to be the offspring of the Rainbow. 

The Japanese held that the world was inclosed in 
an Egg§ before the creation, which floated on the 



one hatii produced two; two have prodnced three; and three liaye 
produced all things/' (Du Halde, China, vol. ii. p. SO. Le Comte. 
China, p. S18.) 

* We find here again a superstitious veneration for odd numbers, as 
containing divine properties. Thus while the sum of the even numbers, 
S-M4-64-8-^10=30 designated the Number of Earth; the sum of the odd 
AumberSy 14-84-5-|-7-|-0=25 was dignified with the appellation of the 
Number of JETeoo^. 

t Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 258. | Vid. Signs and Symbols, p. 101. 
% The ^gg was always esteemed an emblem of tto eartiu 
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surface of the waters.^ At this period a pridclef 
appeal^ ftmongst the waves which became spirit, 
and was called Kunitoko^tsno^Mikotto ; from 
from whence sprang six other spirits )% who, with 
their wives were the parents of a race of heroes from 
whom proceeded the original inhabitants of Japan.§ 

* Xhe history is thus given in the Ceiemonies and Religious Customs 
of yarioos Nations, (p. 417.) There is a pagoda at Micao consecrated 
to a hieroglyphic Bull, which is placed on a large square altar, and com- 
posed of solid gold* His neck is adorned witii a very costly collar; but 
that indeed is not the principal object that commands our attention. The 
most remarkable thing is the Egg, which he pushes with his horns, as he 
gripes it between his fore feet. This Bull is placed on the summit of a 
rock, and the Egg floats in some water, which is enclosed within the 
hollow space of it The Egg represents the Chaos ; and what follows is 
&e illustration which the doctors of Japan have given of this hiero- 
glyphic The whole world* at the time of the Chaos, was enclosed 
within this Egg, which swam upon the surface of the waters. The Mooa 
by virtue of her Light and her other influences, attracted jfrom the bottom 
of these waters a terrestrial substance, which was insensibly conveiied to 
a Rock, and by that means the Egg rested upon it. The Bull, observing 
this Egg, broke the Shell of it, by goring it with his horns, and so 
created the world, and by his breath formed the human species. This 
fable may in -some measure be reconciled with truth, by supposing that 
an ancient tradition had preserved amongst the Japanese, some idea of 
the creation of the world ; but that being led into an error, in process of 
time, by the ambiguous meaning of the name of the Bull, which in the 
Hebrew language is attributed to the Deity, they ascribed the Creation 
of the world to this animal, instead of the Supreme Being." 

t To this source may be referred the Gothic idol Seater, which 
Yeistegan, from Johannes Pomarius, thus describes. (Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence, p. 78.) First, on a pillar was placed a peardi, on 
the sharp prickled back whereqf stood this idol. He was lean of visage, 
having long hair and a long beard; and was bareheaded and barefooted. 
In his left hand he held up a Wheel; and in his right he carried a pail oC 
water, wherein were flowers and fruits. His long coat was girded aatoi 
him with a towel of white linen« His standing on the sharp Anns of this> 
fish, was to signify that the Saxons for their serving him, should pass 
steadfastly and without harm in dangerous and difficult places, &c." 
^ The good deity was called Ainidas; the evil, Jemma. 
§ Kaempf. Japan, b. iii. c. 1. 
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They worshipped a deity who was styled the sodi of 
the UBknown god, and considered as the creator of 
the two great Lights of hes^ven.^ 

The cavernsf of initiation were in the immediate 
vicinity of their temples, because one of their old 
deities was said to be born from a cave 4 ^nd gene-* 
rally in the midst of a grove and near to a stream 
of water. They were famished with large mirrors 
to signify that the imperfections of the heart are as 
plainly displayed to the sight of the gods, as the 
worshippers behold their own image in the glass. 
Hence the mirror was a significant emblem of the 
All-observing Eye of the god Tensio Dai Sin. They 
were also decorated with a profusion of hieroglyphic 
cal designs cut in white paper, as striking symbols 
of the purity acquired by initiation. 

The term of probation for the highest degrees^ was 
twenty years; and even the hierophaut was not 
competent to perform the ceremony of initiation 
until he himself had been initiated the same period; 
and his five assistants must necessarily have had 
each ten years experience from the date of their ad- 
mission before they were competent to take this 
subordinate part in the initiations. The aspirant, 
during the term of his trial learned to subdue his 

* In some of the representatioiis of thiB idol he was pourtrayed sitting 
on the Lotos, with four arms, referring to the four Seasons of the Year, 
•ttch of which had its i^ropriate emblem. In others he had seven heads, 
iymbolioal of the seven days of the week> and thirty arms, which repre- 
sented the period or cycle of thiity years. His image whs made of solid 
ipold, to denote his eternity and imperishable nature. 

t AmtiL Res. toI. vii. p. 482. t K«mpf. Japan, p. 153. 
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padsioDR; devoted himself to the practice of atiste-^ 
rities, and ittudiously abstained from every carnal 
indulgence.* In llie closing ceremony of pr^para-> 
. tion he was entotnbed within the Pastes or place of 
peiiimce ; the door of which was said to be guarded 
by ii terrible divinity armed with a drawn sword, as 
the vindictive fary or god of punishment. During 
the course of his probation the aspirant sometimes 
acquired such a high degree of enthusiasm, as in-^ 
duced him to refuse to quit his confinement in the 
pastos ; and to remain there until he literally perish-- 
ed with famine. To this voluntary martyrdom was 
attached a promise of never-ending happiness in the 
paradise of Amidas. Indeed the merit of such a 
sacrifice was boundless. His memoi-y was celebra- 
ted with annual rejoicings. The initiationsf how- 
ever were dignified with an assurance of a happy 
immortality to all who passed through, the rites 
honourably and with becoming fortitude. * 

Amuletsj: were delivered to the initiated as a 

* He was obliged to renounce the use of fleshy and to subsist wholly 
upon vegetable food ; to use numerous ablutions daily ; and as it is exr 
pressed by Kaempfer, kneeling down on the ground, with his buttocks to 
his heelSy and clapiiing his hands over his head^ to lift himgelf up seveiji 
hundred and fourscore times every day. 

t Vid. Signs and Symbols: p. 191. 

t The amulets within their dwellings were nunterous ; every disease 
and misfortune having its appropriate charm. There was also one, says 
Kaefmpfer, (Hist. Japan, b. v. c. 4.) against Poverty ; and this author 
qaaintly remarks, ^ houses wUfa this last mark must needs be very safe 
from thieves and housebreakers." But one of their most efficacious 
amulets was the Ofarrai or Indulgence, which was usually presented to 
the devout pilgrim who had performed his devotions at the temple of the 
most high god Tensio Dai Sin, at Isge. ^ This Ofarrai is a small oblong 
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cart^ia ttowce of protectioQ in all dangers and ad- 
versities. Amongst these, two were the most vene- 
rated ; a ring or circle of gold, as an emblem of 
(eternity, ritually consecrated, was supposed to convey 
the blessing of a long and prosperous life ; and a 
^haplet of consecrated flowers or sacred plants and 
bcMighs of trees ; which being suspended about the 
dooiis of their apartments, prevented the ingress of 
impure spirits.; and hence their dwellings were 
exempted from the.visitations of disease or calamity. 

(Miuare box, about a span and a half long/ two inches broad, an inch and 
a half thick, made of small thin boards, and full of thin, small sticks, 
some of which are wrapped up in a bit of white paper, in order to remind 
the pilgrim to be pore and humble, these two yirtues being the most 
pleasing to the gods. The name of the temple Tai Singu, that is, the 
temple of the great Ood, printed in large characters, is pasted to the front 
of the box, and the name of ihe Canusi who gave the box, for there axe 
great numbers that carry on this trade, to the opposite side, in a smaller 
character, with the noble title of Taiju, which is as much as to say. 
Messengers of the gods, a title wbSeh all the officers of Mias assmne to 
themselves. This Ofhrrai, the pilgrims receive with great tokens of re- 
spect and humility^ and immediately ^e it under their hats, in order to 
keep it from the rain. They wear it just under their forehead, and 
balance it with another box, or bundle of straw, much of the same 
weight, which they fiuten to the opposite side of the hat. Those that 
travel on horseback have better conveniences to keep and to hide it. 
When the pilgrims are got safe home, they take especial care for the pre- 
servation of this Ofiemrai, as being a relic of tery great moment and con*> 
sequence to them. (K»mpf» Japan, b. ill. c. 4.) 



LECTURE VI. 



ON TH£ MYSTERIBS OF PERSIA. 



The Persian mysteries were indebted to Zera- 
dusht,* or Zoroaster for much of the celebrity which 
they attained. This great reformer is said by Hydef 
and PrideauxJ to be a Jew by birth ,§ and to have 

* He was called by the Persians, Zeradusht, and by the Greeks^ 
Zoroaster. The question of the identity of Zeradusht and Zoroaster will 
form no part of the present undertakhig. Such a person, under one of 
these names did actually flourish in Persia, and reform its religion about 
the latter end of the Babyonish captivity, and I am little concerned itt 
this much agitated question. The curious reader may profitably consult 
Hyde on the Religion of ancient Persia; Richardson's Pissertation, § 2; 
Prideaux ConnectioDy p. 1. b. iv.; and Faber's Pagan Idolatry, b. iii. c. 
t Hyde. Rel. vet. Pen. p. 814. t Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 21». 

4 The Persian historians have shewn much anxiety to establish the 
supematuxal perfection of this great prophet's birth. A Persian author 
has declared," saysififir John Malcolm, (Hist. Pen. c. 7.) ^< that the relU 
gioQS, among the followers of Zoroaster, believed that the soul of that 
holy person was created by Qod, and hung upon that tree from which alt 
that is celestial has been produced ..I have heard, this author observes, 
tiie wise .aad holjr Mobud, Seerooeh declare, that th6 father of Zdroaster 
had a cow, which, after tasting some withered leaves that had fidten fhnn 
the tree, never ate of any other: these leaves being her sole food, all the 
milk she produced was from them. The father of Zoroaster, whose name 
was Poonhasp, was entirely supported by this milk ; and to it, in con* 
seqneace, they refer the pregnancy of his mother, whose name^waa 
Daghda. Another account says, this cow ate the soul of Zoroaster, as it 
hung to Uie trac^ tad thftt it passed, through her milk, to.thiiliathier of thjU 
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received his edacatkm in the elements of the troe 
worship amongst his ooontiymen in Babylon. He 
afterwards became an attendant on the prophet 
Daniel^ and from him reoeiyed initiation into all 
the mysteries of the Jewish doctrine and practice. 
His abilities being of a superior cast, he made a 
rapid piogfress in his studies, and became one of the 
most learned men of his age. Perceiving that the 
homage paid to his master was inspired by his ex^ 
traordinary endowments, Zoroaster was desirous of 
converting his own acqairements to the same par- 
pose; and as he was not enabled to prophesy by the 
aid of God's Holy Spirit, he had recourse to the 
study of magic, which he prosecuted under the 
Chaldean philosoj^ers, who conferred upon him 
the privilege of initiatioA into their mysteries. This 
brought him into disg^ce with Daniel,^ who 
banished him from the land, and prohibited his 
return on pain of death.f He fled to Ecbatana, 

r — I ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

prophet. The apparent object of this itatemeiit is to prove that Zoroaster 
was bom in innocence ; and that not even vegetable life was destroyed to 
gire him existence. When he was bom, he biuBt into a Umd langfa, like 
the prince of necromancers, Merlin, and such a light shone from his body as 
Ulnminated the whole room. This ancient tradition respecting Zoroaster, 
which we meet with in Persian books, is mentioned by Pliny." 

* Hyde. Rel. ret. Pers. p. 114. 
t I hare given the above account of the early Hie of Zoroaster on the 
authority of Hyde and Prideaux, although I myself entertain some doubts 
of its probability. Whoever this extraordinary character might be, it is 
certain that he possessed an extensive knowledge of all the science and 
philosophy then known in the world and had been initiated intothe peculiar 
Mysteries of erery nation, to qualify himself for the distinguished part he 
was now about to act on the great theatre of Uie world. I think also it is* 
highly probable that two distinct penonages of the same |»me flourished 
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and giving out that he was a prophet, set about the 
arduous and dangerous design of reforming^ the 
Peman religion ; the character of which, by a series 
of gradual and imperceptible changes, had become 
subverted fiiom its primitive object; and the Sabian* 
^stem had almost prevailed over the ancient Magian 
form of worship. Professing to be a rigid Magian, 
tiiis plausible impostor, like other bold innovators of 
all ages and nations, soon found himself surrounded 
by followers in every rank of life, who entered into 
his schemes with all the enthusiasm usually excited 
by novelty, and gave their most strenuous support 
to his projected plan of reformation. He was openly- 
patronized by the monarch, Darius Hystaspes,twho 
accompanied him into Cashmere for the purpose of 
completing his preparatory studies by the instruction 
of the Brahmins, from whom he had previously re- 
ceived initiation.J After having obtained a complete 
knowledge of their theological, mathematical, and 
astronomical system, he returned into Bactria, and 
took up his residence witb'his royal patron at Balk.§ 
He began with their religion. Before his time' 
the Persians worshipped in the open air, and resisted 



in Persia at different eras, the former perhaps the inventor of a system 
which the other improved. (Vid. Justin. 1. i. c. 1. Piin. 1. xxx. c. 1. 
Diog. Laert. in Proem. &c. Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 212. Stanley on the 
Chaldean Philosophy, c. 2.; and Richardson's Dissertation. 2nd edition, 
p. 230.) 

* Pococke. Specim. Hist. Arab. p. 147. 
t Hyde. Bel. ret. Pers. p. 323. t Am. Marcell. 1. xiii. 

p3 
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the innovation of covered temples,^ long after they 
were adopted by other nations; for tbey thought that 
an inmiaterial Being could not be confined in build- 
ings erected by the hand of man ; and therefore they 
considered the broad expanse of heaven as the sob-^ 
lime covering of afiemple consecrated to the deity .f 
Their places of sacrifice were of an open and very 
simple nature, being elevated on hills^ and com- 
posed principally of irregular cirdies of unhewn 
stone^ like those of the northern nations of Europe. 
They abominated imageSy§ and worshipped the Sun 
and Fire^ll as representatives of the omnipresent 
deity. Zoroaster succeeded in prevailing on them 
to preserve the Sacred Fire, which by burning on 
the highest hills, was liable to be extinguished by 
storms and tempests, in covered Fire towers^ which 

• * The PeraianB were not singular in this custom; for the early Egyp- 
tians, aa well as the Dmids and others, worshipped in uncoTered tem p les. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Lucian de Dei Syria.) 

t Vid. Cic. de Leg. 1. ii. c. 2. t Strabo. 1. xy. 

§ Herod. Clio. 1. i. Yet, according to the Zinat o'ttawarikh, idolatry 
first arose in Persia from surviyors j>reserving the busts and images of 
their deceased friends ; which, in subsequent ages were yenerated with 
diTine honours by their posterity." (Wait. Orient. Ant p. 11.) 

II Eren the Jews in their idolatries were not exempt from the niper- 
stitious adoration of this element, a practice which they pretended to 
Justify from their own scriptures. God, say they, appeared in the 
Cherubim oyer the gate of Eden as a flaming 9word^ (Gen. ill. 24.) and to 
Abraham 9tB a flame qf fire ; (Gen. xy. 17.) and again to Moses as a fire 
at Horeb; (Exod. iii. 2.) and to the whole assembly of the people at 
Sinai, when he descended upon the mountain tn /re; (Exod.xix. 18.) and 
they further urged that Moses himself had told them that their God was 
a eansmning fire, (Deut. iy. 24.) which was reechoed more than once; 
(Dent ix. S.) and thenee the Jews were weak enough to worship the 
n)Aterial substance, in lieu of the inyisible and eternal God. 

f Hyde de Rel. vet. Pen. o. 8. et passim. 
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were circular building, with a Jome, and- a matt 
mifice at the top to let out the smoke. In these the 
sacred flame, where God was , supposed to residoy 
was kept perpetually alive. Thus the building re- 
presented the Universe; and die central fire which 
constantly blazed within it, was figurative of the 
great luminary, the Sun. 

He then proceeded to remodel the Mysteries;^ 
amid to accomplish wi^i the'greater affect, his ambi- 
tious designs, he retired to a circular cave or grotto 
in the mountains of Bokhara,t which he ornamented 
with a profusion of symbolical and astronomical{ 
decorations, and solemnly consecrated it to the 
Middle god or Mediator§ MitHr-As, or as he was 
elsewhere denominated^ the invisible deity^l the 
pnurent of the universe, who was himself said to be 
bom, or produced from a cave hewn out of a rock.^T 
Here the Sun,** represented by a burning gem, 

* Pococke. Spec, Hist. Arab. p. 147. t Porpb. de Ant. Nympb. 254* 
i There do not exist two opinions respecting the early knowledge of 
astronomy in this quarter of the globe. Indeed Pliny says, (Nat. Hist. 
1. i. c. 26.) Belus inventor fait sideralis scientis; and Belus was the 
^andson of Ham. 

^ The Persians were so deeply impressed with this amiable charac- 
teristic of their god, that they denominated erery person who aeied j« fht 
capacity qf a mediator between two couteiididg parties; Mithras. (Plut. 
laid, et Osir. p. 4S.) 

I Mithras, whether corporeal or incorporeal, waa unquestionably takea 
by the Persians for the Snpxeme Deity, according to that of HesychiuSy 

Mc9pac o irpioToc Ilcprracc ^coc^ Mithras th6 lint god among 
tiie Persians; who was therefore called in the inscription (Apud Gruter. 
Thesaur. Inscrip. p. 34.) OiOnipotenti Deo Mithrae. (Cudw. Intell. Sys« 
1. i. c. 4.) 

% JiutMart dvil. cum Tryph. p. 296. ** Porpb. de Ant. Nymph, p. 2QJ». 
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Wbidi beamed forth a lustre insupportably splendid 
and powerfulyf occupied a conspicuous situation tn 
the centre of- the roof; the planets were displayed 
in order round him, irl studs of gold glittering on a 
rich ground of a2ure ; the zodiac was splendidly r&* 
presented in embossed gold^f in which the constel- 
lations Leo, or Leo Mithriaca,! and Taurus with the 
Sun and Lunette emerging from his head or back§ 
in beaten gold, as emblematical of the diluvian 
father and mother issuing from the ark, bore a dis- 
tinguished character. The four ages of the worid 
were represented by so many globes of gold, silver, 
brass and iron. Thus bedecked with gems and 
precious stones, and knobs of burnished gold; the. 
cave appEeared to the enraptured aspirant, daring 
the celebration of the mysteries, illuminated, as 
it was, by . innumerable lamps which reflected a 
thousand different colours and shades of colour,|| 
like the enchanting vision of a celestial palace.^ 
In the centre of the cave was a marble fountain 

* Maur. Ind. Ant. yol. ii. p. 28. 
t The tomb of Osymandyas in Egypt, was surrounded with a broad 
circle of beaten gold, three hundred and sixty-fiye cubits in circumference, 
to reijresent the number of days in the year. (Diod. Sic. p. 44.) 
X Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. .986. 
§ The Bull and Sun were emblematical of the great father or Noah, 
riding in safety in the Ark ; for Noah was the Sun, and the Bull was an 
ai^knowledged symbol of the Ark. (Porph. de Ant Nymph, p. 265.) 
Hyde (de Rel. vet Pers.) says, that the Mogul emperors use this device 
on their coins. Sometimes however Leo is substituted for Taurus. 
I Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 087. 
f See the Story of the Second Calendar in the Arabian Niglitft 
Entertainments. 
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of water,^ transparent as crystal^ to supply the 
numerotts basons with which the grotto was fur** 
nished for the purpose of ablution and ceremonial 
purifications.t The. cavern thus ornamented, fur- 
nished, and disposed, was an emblem of the widely 
extended univer^e^t supported by the three grand 
Pillars of Eternity, Fecundity, and Authority ;§ and 
the symbols with which it was profusely adorned re- 
ferred to every elem^t and principle in-nature.|| 
' Every pr^aration being completed, Zoroaster 
caosed a rumour to be propagated that he had been 
favoured with a celestial vision, received up into 
the abode of the Most High,f and permitted to 
converse with that awful Being face to face, who, 
he said, was encircled with a bright and ever living 
flame of fire; that a system of pure worship had 
been revealed to him, which he was directed to 
communicate to thosQ only who possessed sufficient 

Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 990.' t Porph. de Ant. Nymph, p. 26S. 
X Ibid. p. 254. § Signs and Symbols, p. ISl. 

I And let it not be thought that these riches and this refulgent splen- 
dour are inconsistent with probability, for the Persians of this age were 
a magnificent people, and possessed an abundance oY wealth, which they 
used with great profusion. The palace of Ecbatana, the imperial re- 
sidence of Shah-in-Shah is thus described : The walls and ceilings were 
overlaid with gold, ivory, and amber, exhibiting the noblest designs, 
wrought in the most exquisite taste. Its lofty throne of pure gold waa 
raised on pillars refulgent with jewels of the richest lustre. The monarch's 
l)ed, also of pure gold, was shaded with a golden vine and palm tree, 
on whose branches hung clusters of emeralds and rubies. He reposed 
his head on a casket containing five^ thousand talents of gold, which" 
was called the king's bolster; and his feet rested on another, containing 
three thousand talents of the same metal, &c. &c." (Maur. Ind. Ant. 
vii. p. 4S1.) 

% Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 216, 
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vfrtne to resist the allurements of the world, and 
were willing to devote themselves to the study of 
philosophy, and the pure and unmixed contempla- 
tion of the deity and his works. 

In the most secret recesses of this hallowed cave, 
he now commenced the celebration of those famous 
rites which exalted his name to the highest summit 
of celebrity. Every person who wished to attain a 
knowledge of the Persian philq^ophy resorted to the 
Mithratic cave for initiation. The fame of Zoroaster 
spread throughout the world. Numbers iroui the 
ihost distant regions^ came to hear his Lectiiires; 
tod, it is said, even Pythagoras travelled from Gne^e 
for initiation by this celebrated philosopher.^ Hid 
doctrines however were a continued tissue of alle- 
gory, which none could understand but those who 
were qualified by initiation; and his System em-^ 
braced all sciences, human and divinie. 

* The commentary on the book of Zerat<isht in the Pesatir contains 
many curious instances of these visits, which uniformly ended in con- 
version. * " 

t Sir W. Jones thinks it is barely possible that Pythagoras knew 
him. The Grecian sage/' says he, must have been far advanced in 
years; and we have no certain evidence of an intercourse between the two 
philosophers." (Asiat. Res. vol. ii.) On the other hand. Dean Prideaux 
observes, that they who write of Pytha^i^oras do almost all of them tell 
us, that he was the scholar of Zoroastres at Babylon, and learned of him 
most of that knowledge which afterwards rendered him so famous in the 
west So saith Apuleius, and so say Jamblichus, Porphyiy and Clemens 
Alexandrinus/' (CcMuieet. vol* u p. 228.) 



LECTURE VII, 



METHOD T7SED IN THE PREPARATION AND 
INITIATION OF CANDIDATES IN PERSIA. 



. To prepare die candidate for initiatioii, nafaermis 
laatratiqns were perfonoed with watef» fire^ and 
hoooy.* It is said by some that he went ifaraagh 
ybr^ degrees of probation^t others eighty^ 
whioh etided with a fast of fifty days coiitinuBno6.§ 
Theae intetise aad protracted trials were endured ia 
the gloomy recesses of a; sidi^terranean caveriiy where 
he was oondemned tp perpetual silencie, wholly se* 
daded from society, and confined amidst cold and 
nakedness, hunger and stripes,|| accompimied with 
an extreme degree of refined and brutal torture.^ 
The unbending severity of this stern noviciate, was 
in some instances attended with fatal efiects;** in 

* XiUcian iii'Neoyom. t Nonji* Dion* p. OT. 

X Porpb. de Abstin. p. 150. 
§ NicsBtas, cited by the Abb^ Baaier. MyA. 
II Mkur. Ind. Ant vol. v« p. 902. 
% The dark fUues o£ the earth are full of the habitations of emelty." 
Pealm Ixzir* 30. 

** When a candidate died under the inflictkMi of these rigid penances^ 
an event by no means Ttncommon, his body was cast into an inner catem^ 
and he was never more heard of. In the fifth oeatnry of Christianity, ac* 
oordiiig td the x^Kurt pf SocntM^ a alirlslaaa writer^ (Hitt £tolM. h4if> 
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otliers, the candidate suffered a partial derangement 
of intellect; but the few, whose robust nerves en- 
abled them to rise superior to the most extreme suf- 
fering of a fully extended probation, were eligible 
to the highest lionours and dignities; and received 
a degree of veneration equal to that which was paid 
to the supernal deities. But the unhappy novice, 
who suffered his courage to forsake him through 
excess of fatigue or torture, was rejected with the 
strongest marks of infamy and contempt, and for 
ever accounted profane and excluded from society. 

The successful probationer^ at the expiration of his 
noviciate was brought forth into the cavern of initi- 
ation, where he entered on the point of a sword 
presented to his naked left breast, by which he 
was slightly wonnded,^ and then he was ritnally 
prepared for the approaching ceremony. He 
was crowned with olive,t anointed with oil of 



c. 2.) ^ the christians of Alexandria having diseoTered a caTem iAa# had 
been coMecrat^d to Mithraay but for a long period closed up, resalved ta 
explore it, and examine what remnants of that superstition it contained ; 
when to their astonishment^ the principal thing they found in it was a 
great quantity of human skulls and other bones of men that had been thus 
sacrificed ; which were brought out, publickly exposed, and excited tiie 
utmost horror, in the inhabitants of tiiat great oity/^ (Bfawr. Ind. Ant. 
vol, V. p. 965») 

* TertuU. apud Maur. lad. Ant. vol* v. p. 991« 
t The olive in the mysteries was commemorative of the olive branch 
brought back to Noah by the dove ; and it was the propitious omen that 
the patriarch and his family would speedily emerge from the gl«om of the^ 
Ark to the. lighLof day ; that they would each soon be able to exehUm, I 
have escaped an evil ; I have found a better lot With a similar allusion 
to the history of the deluge, the priests of Mithras were styled - Hlerooovaces, 
o( saored JZomm; imd«the oracular prieaMwi of Hamnwis Neiatles^ •» 
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Aott/ and armed with encfaanted^rmburf by his gaide^ 
who was? the representative of Siinorgh,^ a monstrous 
griffin,! .^^^ ^ important agent in the machinery 
of Perskn mythology, and fiimished with talismans§ 
tliat he might be ready to encounter all the hideous 
monsters raised up by the Di?es to impede his pro- 
gress to perfection.il Introduced into an inner 

Doves; while in consequence of the clese connection of the dove and the 
olive, a particular species of that tree was denominated Columbas/' 
(Eab. Mys. CUb. c. 10. witSi aafhorities.) 

* Berhani Kattea, Thb oil of is the balsam of Besoin. (Wait 
Orieot. Ant. p. 194.) 

f Rich. Dessert, p. 170. 

I Th0 Sunorgh/' says Wait, (Orient. Ant. p. 155.) " whose name 
implies that it is of the size of thirty birds, appears to have been a species 
tof Eagle." In Richardson's Dictionary it is thtis described : " It corre- 
sponds in some respects with the idea of the Phoenix, one oiiily of the 
9pecies being supposed to exist, and like the Griffin in shape and monstrous 
size. It is fancied to be r&tional, to have the gift of speech, and to ha^ e 
reigced as queen on the fhbuloua mountain of Kkf, The CaharmliB 
atoah gives an account of a convmatiott whieh that hero had with hei^ 
in which she informed him of he/ having lived several ages before Adam, 
fmd seen- many wonderful revolutions of different species of beings that 
inhabited the globe befoie the creation of man. It is described by na* 
toralists as a creature whose name is known, its foody unknown and is 
fttHjMf but a duplicate of the Arabian jRoc, (Vid. Arabian Nights* 
£n(eiti^menta; Tales of Binbad.) for the Arabian word for the Simbrgh 
was Rakshi ; (Rieh^ Dissert p. 174.) the Egyptian Phtenix (Ovid. Metam. 
1. JLY. V. S92.) or the Indian Gomds. (Asiat Res. vol. i. p. 248.) 

f Hie most fhraous talismans, which rendered the heroes of Persian 
romance proof against the arms and magic of tiie Dives, (or wicked genii,) 
were tMkur SoUmaniy or the seal of Solomon Jored, the fif& monarch of 
^ wertd, which gave to its. possessors the command of the felements^ 
demons, and of every created thing; — ^the Stper orblicklerof Jan-ben^ 
iim, more famous in Ihe east tiiSik the shield of Achilles aniong the 
Greeks ;-r-the JMhj or the impenetiable oairtss;«4md the Tigh eitiA, or 
Ihe tbuning Sword.'' (Dissert, p. 272i) 

I The preparation for these encounters coniiftted of spells as a defence 
Ogaiatt enchil<tinBiit» j>ccoBiiiftiited.with ceremoBies dUferiiig little ficom 
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apartnenthe WHS pnrified vriA fire and wi^^* and 
solemnly put through the SEVENf Stages of initio 
ation.l First he beheld a deep mid dangerous 
vault from the precipice where he stood, into whiidi 
a single false step might precipitate- him down to 
the throne of dreadful Necessity/'^ which was an 
emblem of those infernal regions through which he 
was about to pass. Threading the ctrcmtous mazes 
of the gloomy cavern, he was soon awaken^ from 
his trance of thought, by seeing the sacred fir^ at 
intervals, fearfully flash through its recesses and 
illuminating his path ; sometimes bursting from 
beneath his feet^ sometimes descending on his head 
in a broad sheet of white and shadowy flame. 
Amidst the . terror thus inspired, his admiration was 
excited by the distant yelling of ravenous beasts ; 
the roaring of lions,^ the howling of wolves^ the fieree 

those practised by our European Knig^s errant^ when aettmg oat on 
their adventurea to rescue distrest damsels from the power of necro* 
maneers or giants* (Vid. Rich. Dessert p. 2800 

* Jtf$.ur. Xnd. Ant toK v. p. 991. 

t This is represented as a high Ladder \irith seven st^s or gates^ 
(Orig. eon. Cels. 1. iv. Yid. Signs and Symbols, p. 148.) The use of 
tiie number Seven forms an important feature in ail the ipstitutionB of 
antiquity, whet|her. their tendency be idolatrous or othervrise. The rei^ 
ference might probably be to the seven antediluvians who were saved 
with l^oah in the Ark. The oonjecture bean strong marks of ^th from 
the entraerdiMiry fact, that almost. every ancient idolatro«s nation ad* 
dvessed Che riles of divine, wonbip to Seven hero-gods. (See the 
ooad course; lee. 1.) . ' 

t This part of the ceremony jnight probably bear some allosisB to tiio 
aoul toiling tiivough the metemp^^diMU towards perfection and everitBllitg 
beatitude; for Hyde informs us, (de Rel. vet. Pers. p. 884.) that tida 
doctrine was ahfldouvd nmt in the Persian mysteries. ' 

CelsjDii, -ciM by Haiir* lad* AQt,.Tol. iv. p* MU- 
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and threateaing bark of dogs.* Eiiyeloped. 19 
blackest darkness,! he was at a los3 where to turn 
for safety ; but was impelled rapidly forward by his 
attendant, who maintained an unbroken silence, 
towards tl^^ quarter from whence the appalling 
sopnds proceeded ; and at the sudden opening of a 
door he found himself in a den of wild beasts^ 
dimly enlightened with a single lamp. His cout 
dttctpr exhorted him to courage,§ and he was imr 
mediately attacked, aipidst the most tremendousi 
U|M:oar, by the initiated in the forms of lions,j| tigers, 
wolvqs, griffins,^ and other monstrous beasts; fierce 
dpg^ appeared to rise from the earth, and witfai 
dreadful bowlings endeavoured to overwhelm th^ 
aspirant with ajiarm;** and how bravely soever hii) 



* In the Zofoastrian Oracles, these dogs are said to spring out of the 
earth, and bay tremendovsly before the aq»rant. 

t Barkness was a symbol of Secrecy, and hence it was adored, and 
hailed with three cheers, (Vid. Signs and Symbols, p. 119.) 

t To such miserable expedients were these idolaters reduced to per- 
petuate their system, that even these farcical representations were en- 
couraged to give effect to the mysterious celebrations. 

§ Rich. Dissert, p. 170. 

n Mr. Maurice thinks that real lions and other savage beasts were in- 
troduced; (Ind. Ant. vol. y« p. 997.) but this terrible conjecture must be 
admitted with great reluctance, from the inmiinent danger with which it 
lYould have been accompanied. 

f Vid. Si^s and Symbols, p. 151. 
PlethOy in his notes on the magic oracles of Zoroaster, says Mens, de 
Gebelin, speaks also of the dogs which are mentioned by Virgil, It was 
the custom he adds^ in the celebration of the Mysteries, to place before the 
a^i^t, phantoms in the figure of dogs, and other monstrous spectres and 
amudtions. (Monde. Primitif. ton), iv. p. 336. Vid. also Warb. Diy. Le^^ 
YO\. i..p, 903.) Apollofiiiis speal^ of the sfua^e thiini;. 
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courage might sustain him in this unieqaai-eoiifiiot^ 
he seldom escaped unliurt. 

Being hurried through this cavern into another, 
be was once more shrouded in darkness.- A dead 
isilence succeeded, and he was obliged to proceed 
with deliberate step, meditating on the danger h& 
had just escaped, and smarting under the wounds 
he had received. His attention, howev^, was mob 
roused from these reflections and directed to other 
dangers which appeared to threaten. An unde- 
fined rumbling noise was heard in a distant range of 
caverns, which became louder and louder as he 
advanced, until the pealing thunder* seenied to 
rend the solid rocks and burst the caverns around 
him ;t and the vivid and continued flashes of light* 

Brimo up rises from the land of shades : 

Snakes, wroath'd in oaken bonghs^urlVI ramMllierfaldr, 

And gleaming torches cast a dismal glare. 

To guard their qneen the hideous dogs of hell. 

Rend tibe dark welkin with incessant yell ; 

The heaving ground beneath her footstepa shakea, 

Load shriek the Naiads of the neighbouring lakes ; &c 

Fawkcs. 

* They were «eQuainted with a chemical proeess toanHate ttmder aad 
lightning. (Philostrat. Vita ApoUon. 1, 2. c. Sa.) 

t This was intended to represent the tremendous contests- between the 
Peris and the Dives, which shook the earth to its l(Mindation« These 
fabakras stoggles for preeminenoa ran throngh th6 wholes syalem «f 
PeiBian romance, whicb indeed derives Ks principal attmoti«n liy the ube 
of this machinery. ' In general the Peris or good genii have tke supe- 
riority, but ^ when they are in danger of being overpowered by ttieir foes, 
they solicit the assistance of seme mortal hero; and to pntlrim^oii a {hol- 
ing of prowess with the gigantic dives, or evil genii, ke i» armed with 
enchanted talismans, and mounted on some treraendontf monster. One of 
the most famous adventnrertf in fairy-land is Tafanraras, an ancieift Penriaii 
king. The Peris honour him with a splendid embassy $ and tli«>II&T«i; 
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iiiog-,* in streftming* sbeets of fire, rendered visible 
tiie flitting' shadesf of avenging genii, who, froven- 
ing displeasure^ appeared to threaten with summary 
destmction these daring intruders into the privacy 

^ho dread him, send aUo anotjier. He consulta the griifin Simorgh; she 
speaks a(l languages and knows fature events. She counsels him to aid 
the Peris ; informs him of the dangers he will encounter, and gives him 
instmctions hoW to proceed. She offers her assistance to conduct him to 
Jtmnstao; and as a token of friendship, pulls some feathm from her 
breast, with which he ornaments his helmet. He then mounts the 
Simorgh, and armed with the buckler of Jan ben Jan, crosses the dark 
abyss, which mortals cannot pass without supernatural assistance. He 
airiyes at Kaf: he defeats Arzshenk; and also another Dive still more 
fierce, called Demrush ; whose residence is described as a gloomy cavern, 
Where he is surrounded with vast piles of wealth amassed by plunder. 
Here Tahmuras, amongst other rich spoils, finds a fair captive, the 
Peri Merjan, whom the Dives had carried off, and her brothers had long 
searched for in vain. He chains the vanquished demons in the centre of 
the iboutttahi ; sets Merjan at liberty ; and then in the true spirit of 
knight errantry, flies, at the Peris request, to the attack of another 
powerful Dive, called Houdkonz; but here Tahmuras falls. In the 
Shah nam^ the oelebtated Rostam, many ages afterwards, engages the 
Dive Arzshenk, who had escaped fiom tUe chaiiis of Tahmuras, and kills 
him after a fierce battle. Arzshenk is there painted with a body some- 
what human, and the head of a* bull, which Rostam strikes off at a blow. 
The Diye Muaheras is wonnded witii an arrow in the month by Gevshab, 
the last king of the Pishdadian dynasty; and he is afterwards put to 
death by Sohrab, the son of Rostam. In the first encounter he has the 
head of a hog ; but in the next he is pictured as a^bifiroMi ; one side re-; 
sembling the head of a lion, the other that of a wild boar. Rostam, 
who is considered as the Hercules of Persia, among many other Diyes, 
tegons, and enohanters whom he destroys, kills a d«non called the DiVe 
Sc^cl ; and Father Aagelo mentions having seen a stupendous monument 
in the midst of a plain, near the eity of. Fehelien, between Shuster and» 
Shinus, supposed to be commemorative of this combat; which wascutlnta 
a taadnngolar ftnmeatifin, with such regniarity, that it had the appear- 
ance of being formed of one entire stone." (Rich. Diss. p. 170, 171, 172.' 
and see Signs aad Symbols, p. 149, UO, 151, 158.) 

* Mauff. Ind« Ant. vol. t. p. 096. 
t It has l^een ihovghtthat these illusions gave the first impulse ts thO' 
praietiM^aagic, (Wa|$. Oiknt. Ant p. m.) . 

O 



it t&eir chMen abodes.* Scenes like tb^ irae 
nmlliplied with increasing bofTor, until nature coidd 
BO longer endure the trial; and wben ^te aspirant 
was ready to sink under the ^eets of exhawtkm 
and mental agony^ he was conveyed into another 
apartment to recruit his strength. H.«e^ a vwiA 
illnminatioh was suddenly introduced, and bis 
outraged feelings were soodied by the sousd of 
melodious musdcyf and the flavour of grateful per- 
fumes. Seated at rest in this apartment, his guide 
explained the elements of those invaluable Secrets 
which were more fully developed when his initia- 
tion was complete. 

Having pronounced himself disposed to proceed 
through the remaining ceremonies, a signal was 
given by his conductor, and three priests immedi- 
ately made their appearance; one of whom cast a 
living Serpent J into his bosom as a token of re- 
generation ;§ and opening a private door, there 
issued forth such bowlings and cries of lamentatien 
and dismay, as struck him with new and inde- . 
seribable emotions of terror. He turned his 



* This was the emblenaatical Fiery Gate of haftTen, tbiou^ whielii 
•onb dflflcended in tnsmaugnJ&on^ under the cendueief MmmfJ,^H^ 
oek0tial laeesenger of the gods. (Hem. Odym. L S4. Vuqg. Msu 1. 4. 
Iindan. dial Mai. et Bfero.) 

t ZoKNtfter intnNtooed Mniie into the Ptxmn Mp^bB/im^ 3«luck|pvre 
them a more imposing effect (Strabo. 1. 17.) 

X Sometimea a serpent of ductile goljd waji used; bat<I am^iadiMdrte. 
think from the analogy of other aation% that the snake was generally 
idire.. CmpareMaiu. Ind. Ant vol. y. pk jOSSyivitshi«L vip.>SSIIL . 
f aMtiMldathlietftttEe. 



mi^ an invaltintary motion to iJie place from wfieaice 
l9i6Se midferabie bewailings appeared to proceed, and 
beheld exfhibited, in every appaling form, the tor- 
ments of the wicked in Hades.* Turning with 
disgust from this scene of woe, he was passed 
through some other dark Caverns and passages ;t 
«iitil, having successfully penetrated through this 
demons labyrinth consisting of seven% spacious 
Va:ults,§ connected by winding galleries,!! eadb open-^ 

.... , M^iur. Indi Ant. T9I. vjL 

t Tale of Rustam, ia Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 328. 
t'tscoikfbnnitjrMriilii thesie seven subterraneous caverns, ^e Persians 
held the doctrim of seven classes of demons. First) Abriman their chief; 
second, the spirits Mvho inhahlt the most distant re^ons of the air; third, 
tSibse who traverse the dense and storn^y re^ons which are nearer the 
tavth, bat stkl at as iiii]nsasfirat>le distance ; fourth, the mallgtifuit antf 
miiclean spirits, ivhp hover ovef the ^orfa^e of t|ie earth^^th, the spirita 
of the " vasty deep," which they agitate with storms and tempests ; 
iixti!k, the Snb^erktuiean demons who dwell In chamel vaultsand caverns, 
tinned -Ghbciil^ vfhp d^ltrogr ^e corrupt t^en/ints qf^the girav*^ and excite 
earthquakes and convulsions in the globe ; and seventh,, the spirits who 
held a solemn reign 6f darkness ib the centre of the earth. > (Vidl Maur. 
|p<}. Ant* Y9Uiv..p.,a4d«) J^rom.this dDctnne probably emanated the 
Mahometan ^eli^f of eei^en hells, or stagi^s of j^unishment in fhe-iniS^ni^ 
regions; (Vid. Signs and Symbols, p, 153.) and" .heavens, in the 
highesiof whicl|4;fa6 Tablfe of Fato id suspended,^. and gusu'ded fronl 
deoion^, lest they should chanj^e or corrupt a^y thing thereon. ,It8 length 
is so great, as is the space between heaven and earth ; its breadth equal 
Id the distance from the east to the west;' and it is made of one pearl, 
^e^diviae pen vtms created )by*^ fiifg^r of.GNDd: that is aiso of pearls; 
apd of such length and br^ea^th that a swift hors^e could scarcdy gallop 
rvAmd it in five hundred years ! It is so endowed, that self-inbved it 
^fiiiet allthin^,.pftftt, pment, and to come. liight is ita iak; and the 
language which it uses, only the the angels canunc^erstiind." (Maracci,m 
Southey's Thalaba. vol. ii. pt WO The Hven hells of the Jewish Rabbiea- 
were fonoded onthesetea names, of ho^l contained in their Scriptures, 
(Baanage. Hist. JevBB.i)u 889.) 
. .| iSj^audJSyiaabolfl. jp«L.l^ .. I P4iKplt. 4{9 Ant .Nyn^ph. 2ttSL 
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ing with a narrow stone portal, the scene of some 
perilous adventure; and having, by the exercise of 
fortitude and perseverance, been triumphantly borne 
through this accumulated mass of difficulty and 
danger; the doors of the Sacellum were thrown 
open, and his darkness was changed into light.^ 
He was admitted into the spacious and lofty cavern 
already described, which was denominated the 
sacred grotto of £lysium. This consecrated place 
was brilliantly illuminated, and sparkled with golA 
and precious stones. A splendid Suh,t and starry 
system emitted their dazzling radiance, and moved 
in order to the symphonies of heavenly music, j; Here 
sat the Archimagus in the East, high elevated on 
a throne of burnished gold, crowned with a nch 
diadem decacated with myrtle boughs,§ and habited 
in a flowing tunic of a bright cerulean tii^cture^l 
round him were arranged in solemn order the 
Presules,^ and dispensers of the mysteries; forming 
altogether a reverend assembly, which covered the 
awestruck aspirant with a profound feeling of vene- 
ration ; and, by an involuntary impulse,^ frequently 
produced an act of worship. Here he was received 
with congratulations; and after, having entered iiito 
the usual engagements for keeping secret the solemn 
rites of Mithras, tKe sacred Words were entrusted 
to him, of which the ineffable Tetract Ya, or Name 
of God was the chief. 

' * Porph. de Ant Nymph, p. 2U. f Apvl. Metaim 1. 1. 

% Strabo. L 17« ^ Hmd. 1, 1. 

I Maur. lad. Ant toL p. 1004. f Hyde de Bel. yet Ptofc p. SM 
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IiBCTURB VIII. 



INVESTITUKE, AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
PEBSIAN MYSTERIES* 



The splendour and importance of the heathen 
mysteries gave them such avast and overwhelming 
influence, even with the principal nobility of every 
ancient nation, that the high bom youth displayed 
the utmost anxiety to endure the fatigue and danger 
of' initiation, that they might be assimilated with 
that* disting'uished society, into which no other 
formula could introduce them. For this purpose 
ever^ peril was braved, and every risk cheerfully 
encountered; and loss of life in the process was 
preferred to the dishonour of remaining voluntarily 
amongst the uninitiated and profane. Nothing but 
this unconquemble principle could have induced 
inen to press forward through such a series of bp- 
posing difficulties, as we have just enumerated. 
The aspirant, however, having gloriously sur- 
mounted them, now claimed Investiture* and In- 
struction. An abundance of amulets and talismans 



* The ceremony of Investitare is described in Signs and Symbols. 
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was delivered to him after his investiture; and he 
was even taught the secret of constructing* them, 
that he might be exeinpt from all availing dangers, 
both in his person and his property.* Every Emblem 

* These potent auxiliaries were ter^t mimerovs and applied to every 
transaction in life, how trivial soever. I subjoin an enumeration of many 
of them from Richardson. (Dissert p. 275.) Nuskret was an amulet 
for preventing or curing insanity, or other malady. ^eUe^' a philtre" by 
which necromancers pretended to recbnctle toemies^ Gkez$kghmc were 
tufts made of the hair of sea cowb, and hung round the necks of horses to 
defend them from fascination. Sheharik, a tree of which they make 
amulets for the same purpose. Azimet, an amulet, incantatioii or spell 
against serpents, disease or other evil. Suhotmety shells, rings, or beads 
used as amulets. Sulwan denotes water taken from the grave of a d^ad 
man, poured from a kind of shell upon the earth, which ^ey drink to 
tiie health of a person as a cure for love, 6r any severe affliction. A^et 
or Anttfety small beads hung by women round their necks, as a charm to 
gain the affection of lovers. Akret, a spherical amulet worn by some 
women round their v?aists to prevent pregnancy ; and by others to favoqr 
a conception. Akhzety an amulet in form of a knot, which women wear 
%Q keep their husbands faithful. Nirenky nireky hemaily tmnZy mikadf 
mutemmimy gezZy khereZy kehaly w^ihety rob, kyrzehlety mawizy berimy 
signify amulets made of shells, bfeads, tufts of wool or hair, dead men'tf 
bones, &c. N^Uy ferhesiy rekiy ahuhy lately nezrety ^c. imply fascination 
or malignant eyes. Kherchare is an ass's head placed on a pole in a 
garden, &c. to guard against fascination, Bazur and bazubend signify 
amulets or iemy kind of ligatures used in enehantmenty because they are 
in general fastened round the arm, which the latter word implies. 
Chethm benamy an amulet for averting the fascination of malignaAt eyes.'* 
Thus far Richardson, but I beg leave to quote a very curious passage on 
Ibis subject from Odoricns, in Hakluyt, cited by Southey, in his fine 
poem of Thalaba, (vol. 1. p. 114.) although the Note is already somewhat 
too much extended. In the country called Panten or Tathalamasin, 
there be canes called Cassan, which overspread the earth like giaase, 
and out of every knot of them spring foorthe certaine branches, which 
are continued upon the ground almost for the space of a mile. In the 
Bayd canes there are found certaine stones, one of wbidi stones whoeoevet 
carryeth about with him, cannot be wounded with any yron ; and there* 
fore the men of that country, for the most part carry such stones with 
them, withersoever they goe. Many also cause one of the annes of their 
children while they are young, to be Uunced, putting one pf. the aiiy4 
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dkplaj^ to. his view by tke DMm Lights^ in 
thfii va$t and diversified eavern;! every incident* 
wfaiqb'exeited liia iistdiii&hmeilt daring the tedious 
process df initi^tioD, was now converted to a moral 
purpose, and explained in a series of disquisitions, 
csalciihtted to inspire an irrevocable attachment, 
alike to the mysteries, and to the persons of their 
administrators. 

' The candidate was taught that the benign in- 
fluence of the superior light derived from initiation, 
irradiates the mind with some rays of the divinity j 
and inspires it with a degree of knowledge which 
is unattainable without this distinguishing privilege. 
He was instructed to adorej the consecrated fire, 
iJie gift of the deity,§ as his visible residence.|| He 

gf4>lie8 into t)ie -yroond, healing also and closing up the sayd wound with 
powd^ of a cerifim fish, (the name whereof I do not know^) which 
powder (^oth immed^iitely consolidate and cure, the sayd wound. And 
4he verta^^of the»^ itone9, the people aforesaid doe, for the most part, 
triumph ho$h pn sea and land." 

% T!a» display was denominated 'AvTOlJli'a, ae we learn from 
ncllns in his Hotefl on the Oracles of Zoroaster. 
* t He was taught the' hieroglyphical character, or sacred cipher, in 
wliiclh their mysterious dogmata Were perpetuated ; specimens of which, 
ttocording to Sir W. lones, (Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 67.) still remain. 
I Ramsay on the Theolof^ uf the Pagans, p. 276. 
§ Hyde. Rel. vet. Pers. p. 160. 
H The throne of the deity was believed to be in the Sun, (Hyde ut 
supra, p. 161.) which was the Persian paradise; but he was equally sup- 
j^iDsed' tabe resident in the Fire. In the Bhagvai Geeta, (p. 54.) Krishna 
Bays, God U in the fire ^ ^h£ altar; and some of the devout, with their 
ofbrings, direci theilr worship uiUo god in the fire" The priest alone was 
eUowed' to appear in the presence of this Shekinah ; and he was obliged 
tf^st to purify himself; by washing from head to foot, and being clothed in 
€ white garment as an emblem of ceremonial cleanness.' He^ then ap* 
pnMudted tiie sacred element with the utmost generation ; was careful not 



wifcs taUj^ht . the e^itteo^te <^ tmo ^ md^pttident aesdi 
equally powerful principles^ tlieone^sentiaUyGood, 
the other irreclainxably JSTil ;^ and the ^cosmogoiiy. 
was this: Oruusda, the supreme source^f Light aad 
Truth,t created the wtnrld. at six different pmiod^ 
l^irst, he made the beavemj seoQfid> :the waten^ 
third, the earth; fourths trees aiad plants; fifth, oui*. 
mals; andsixth^mai^forratherabdni^CQnipoiuided. 
of a man and a bulL This newly created being lived 
in a state of purity and happiness fur many agect, bu*/ 
was at last paUomd by the temptations of a- subtle 
serpent-genius, named Ahrim%n,|| who inhabited the 

to polute it by the use of any metal tool, but used an instrument made of 
tke purest wood divested of its bark. Even his blre'ath was supposed Co 
convey pollution; (VaUaiicey« Ano. Hist. IreL. p« 309») and tlwrelof^: 
while offering up bis petitions for the public good, he covered his mouth 
with a linen cloth to prevent the possibility of profanation. TlA venera- 
tion of the Persians for Fire was so unbounded, that its pollution was 
strictly forbidden, even in private dwellings ; tiie richest noble, equally 
with the meanest slave, would not dare so much as to spit in the fire ; 
and if his dwelling, and every thing it contained were perishing by- this 
devouring element, he was prohibited from controUing its progress by the 
use of water, which was also held sacred by the people, and was allowed 
merely to smother it by throwing earth, stones, or any similar anticom- 
bnstible substance on it. The Parsis of Guzerat still practice the same 
superstition. (Strabo, 1. 15. Perron's Zendavesta. vol. ii. p. 567. Note» 
on Richardson's Dissertation, p. 277.) 

* Vid«.Berhani Kattea, cited by Wait. Orient Ant p. 86. 
t Porph. in vit. Pyth. 
X Perron. Zendavesta. vol. iii. p. S84. Prid. Con. vol. i. p, 225. 
^ Mezdam," says the prophet, separated man from the other animals 
by the distinction of a soul, which is a free and independent substance, 
without a body or any thing material, indivisible and without position, by 
which he attaineth the glory of the angels. The Lord of Being created^ 
his servaot/ree; if he doeth good he gtdneth heaoen; if mi, he becemeth im 
inkabiUmi i^heUr (Desatur. Book of Abad.) 

]| Dipg. Laert in Procem. . 



rtgioiw of .darkness, ahd was the aulhor of e^il;* 
1^ hk asoendeocy upon earth became at length so 
gmtas toi^eiste an almost general rebellion against 
the creator Omisda; by whcoo, however he was at 
length rabdned. - Taoooaterset the effects of this re- 
mftfidaticNQ of virtue^ another pure being was created, 
oompoaBMied, as before, of a man and a bull, called 
TasdhtarfiQr MithiBS,t by whose intervention, with 
tiie «is.^staniee of three associates,;!: a flood of waters 
itas praduoed to puriiy the earth, by prodigious 
showers of rain, each drop as large as the head of an 
OQB^ 'wfaioh'fffoduced a general lustration. A tempes- 
tuous wilid which blew for three successive days from 
thq same quarter, dried the waters from the face of 
the earth; and when they were completely subsided, 
a new germ was introduced, from which sprang the 
present race of mankind.^ 

This Theogony was also inculcated. Ormisda 
created six benevolent gods, and Ahriman formed 
the same number of malignant spirits, who were 
always engaged in a violent contention for pre- 
eminence. The evil spirits at length succeeded in 
gaining the dominion over one half of the year, which 
the celestial deities were contented to resign to their 

* This Persian doctrine was the foundation of the Manichean heresy^ 
which vexed the Christian Chnrch from the fifth to the ninth century. 
(Vid. Bower. Hist of Popes, vol. ii. p. 19.) 

t This being was denominated IVf cairo^ 0£oc, and referred to the Sun. 
X Here we find another evident duplicate of Noah and his triple offspring. 

^ Vid. Perron's Zendavesta. toI. iii. Hyde. Bel. vet Fers* p« 160* 
t^ijant Anal. voUJii. and Fafa^ Pag. IdoL b. iii. c. 8. 



snperititendence/ A faUex^i^^l^einiaitadra 
reference to the change and vari^ of tfae'seMom; 
and represented the manner in wkioh the year was. 
governed by the miecessive recnnretioe of Sanuncr 
and Winter, or Light and DaTkness} the six som- 
mer, and the like number of winter moaths^t- poiat* 
ing also to the twelve signs of the Zodiac^, whkii 
Were emblazoned on the roof of tbeMithratipc«rem. 
The mysterious em;blem which served to ty{Hfy these 
perpetual contests for superiority was, two Setpent^X 
contending for an Egg, ^ the former being sym- 
bolical of the powers of Light and Darkness, and- 
the latter of the World.|| 

On these legends many wild and improbaMe- 
fictions were engrafted. The Archimagus related to 
&e initiated, how the world had been seven, timea 

* Plut. de. Isid. et Osir. p. 6S. 

t ThvB erery month was under the peenliar guardiansMp of a gemus, 
from whom it received its name ; (Rich. Dissert, p. 183.) and a particular 
day of each month was dedicated to him by festal rites and ceremonies. 

% The deity was frequently represented as inyolTed in the' fiSMa of a 
l|erpent, (Mont. Ant. Supplenu p. 211.) in reference to the solar super- 
stition^ for the Serpent was a symbol of the Sun, and henCe it was often 
depicted in the form of a ring with its tail in its moulb, as a striking em- 
blem of tilie Immortality of the deity, for whom this reptile was ofleo sub- 
stituted. Much may he seen on this subject in Signs and Symbols, lect. ii. 

§ Vid. Montfauc. I'Antiq. Expl. tom. ii. p. 2. where is a plate of this 
emblem, which has also been copied by Maurice into the fouf^-Y<rfiime of 
his Indian Antiquities. 

. ( Calmet says, that the Persians ^ offered sacrifices of ikatik^iimmg fi» 
Oromazes ; and to Ahrinianes, sacrifices to t^ert m^ortwMB. Thfff took 
an herb called Omomi which they bruised in a mortar, invoking at the 
same time the god of hell and Darkness; they mingled with It the blood' 
of a wolf which they had killed, and carried this composition to a place' 
where the rays of the sun never entered, here they threw it down a^ lefl 
if' (Diet in VI. D^tfns.) . . 
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GseMed aad destrayid}* haw Simorgh, the om^ 
ilii&eie&t griffiflyt who had existed through all thoM 
revelations of ages, revealed to a hero^ called Caher- 
mas,]: Uiatrthe fisst inhabitants V^^re the Perts^ or 
good beingSy and the Divea^ or wioked ones,§ who 
waged eternal war with each other,|| and thoogh the 
former were the most pow^nl^f their contests for 
supmiority 'Were sometimes so violent as to thtow 

* Orient Coll, yol. i.,p. 119. This doetrine is forth in an ancient 
Persian book, called the Desatir, which has been recently discovered and 
tAmsliited into English. In the beginning of each Grand Poiody A 
new Qrdfii ofthingB conunenceth in the loM;er world. And, not indeed 
the very forms, and knowledge and events of the Grand Period that hath 
elapsed, but others preeisely nmUar to tkem will again be produced. And 
e^^ry- Oiaiad Period tibat cbaetb, rwwMeth JPtam begnmmg' to end the 
Grand Period that is past At the- conclusion of a Grand Period^ only 
two persons are left in the world, one man tuid one woman ; all the rest 
of iBffiikitid peHsli^; and henee mlulklBd derive their origin from the 
woman and man who surriye, and from whose loins numbers issue in the 
new Grand Period." (B(>ok of Abad, and Commentary.) 

t Rich. Dissert, p. ITU; t Caherman namS. 

^ Those who wish for success to their works qf ihi9 life^ worship the 
Devatas" (Dives.) (Bhagvat Geeta. p. 52.) To the same effect says the 
Saviour of mankind ; (Luke xvi. 9.) Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, &c. 

J D'Herbelot in voc. Peri. Rich. Dissert p. 169. 

ir The folldwing description of a meeting between two of these ima^- 
l^ary beings, from the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, will shew this 
fkct. " As Maimoune mounted high to the middle region of the air, she 
Heard a great flapping of wings, which made her fly that way ; and when 
she approached, she knew it was a genie who made the noise ; but it was 
one of those that are rebellious against God. As for Maimoune, she 
l)elonged to thai class whom the gr^at Solomon compelled to acknowledge 
Him. This genie, whose name was Danhasch, knew Maimoune, and wa» 
seized wUh/eary being sensible how much power she had over him by her 
submission to the Almighty. He would fain have avoided her, but she 
was 86 near, he must either fight or yieldJ' (Amours of Carmaralzaman 
mid Badoufa.) 
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aature into convulsicoisi^ and oo^er tke ^ni^rerbe 
with dUmay^t Tben succeeded an animated -ac^^ 
count of the valour mA prowess of certain Pdrsian 
heroes, who dissolved enchantments^ vanquisk'ed 
giants, destroyed the power of magicians^ and inadd 
hostile fairies obedient to their will. And at the eon^ 
elusion of the c^euKmy^ as a last, great tocret, the 
initiated were taught that important prophecy of 
Zoroastefr, which his early histraction had taugki 
him ; that, in future times, a great prophet shonlft 
appear in the worlds the desire of all oatikoid, who: 
should be the son of a pure virgin, and whose ad veilf 
should be proclaim^ to the world .by a newjaad 
brilliant star in the heavens^ shining with-eelestial 
brightness at ngiidday. The newly initiated candi*« 
date was strictly enjoined to £oUow the direetiottiQif 
this supernatural appearance, if it should happen im 
his day, until he had found the new born baJie, to 

* There is a good account of these Peris and Dives in Calmet's His* 
torical Dictionary, under the word Daemons, hut too diffuse, limr inser- 
tion here. 

t The Peris are described aa beautiful and benevolent, and though 
guilty of errors which had offended omnipotence, they .are. supposed, in 
consequence of their penitence, still to eiyoy distinguished marks oC 
divine favour. The Dives, on the contrary, are depicted aa hideous in 
form, and malignant in mind; differing only irom the infernal, demons iai 
not being confined to hell ; but roaming £ar ever around the world to 
scatter discord and wretchedness among the. sons of Adam* In ike Ftoia. 
we find a wonderful resemblance, to the fairies of th^ European nationB; 
and the Dives or Genies differ little from the giants and savagoji of 'tiiA 
middle ages ; the adventures of the eastern heroes breathe all the wild- 
ness of achievement recorded of the knights in Gothic romance ; and 
the doctrine of enchantments in both, seem to claim one common source." 
(Rich. Dissert p. 167,) 
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whem^ be was commanded to offer rich gifts and 
aaarifices, a»d to fall prostrate before him with de- 
Tout humility as the Creatbr of the world.* 
^ This celebrated -System, like all others which 
hUTe not the revealed Word of Ood for their basis, 
brsmdied oat into numerous abominable rites, to 
Mnctbn the vicious practices of potent individuals, 
Miose ieoanteiiance was found necessary or useful 
i» aid the extension of its i^hemes; and thus the 
iiiitiatio&s gradually became so corrupt, as to serve 
ftsia cloak for licentious indulgences. Here the 
Phallus was a consecrated Symbol, which led to 
die grossest obscenities. To conciliate the Persian 
ilMMiarefas and nobility, who were much addicted 
to incesttfeous connexions ;t these were at length 
Muctioned, and even encouraged in the mysteries ;|; 
and it became an axiom in religion, that the pro- > 
duce of a son and a mother Was the best calculated 
tr, for the oflSceof a Priest!§ 



V * Atndfiitfag. Hyst/Dynafit. p. 64. Hyde. ReL Tet Pets, p, S82. 
t Vid. Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 182. 

^'^^ TlU Penkms liMrry4kehmoi0^ the Egyptians their sisters; and 
Chrysippns, in his treatise of Ptdicy, asserts, that the father may lie with 
fk&dtM^tet^ the mother with the sbn, and the brother with the sister;' 
but Plato more mdvmahf saith^ &at aU wires ought to be in common." 
(Btanljcy's Lives, vol. iii. p. 04.) 

, § Straba 1. 15. Diog. Laeft in Prooem. A most' ap|tadling description' 
off tiw afcomiiiatlons neceabarily retmltiiig firom snch pernicions tenents ii 
displayed in the Apocryphal Book| called the Wisdom of Sdl<mion. (xiv. 
88— S7«> 
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tin^iiished popularity, and were eoniseqtieiitly in^ 
vested with a proportionate d^ree of spl^doup 
and magnificence. 

The chief hierophant or dispenser of the mysteries 
was habited to represent the Deminrgiis, or Creator 
of the Universe,* and ]ed a retired life of perpetaal 
eelibacy, that he might b^ entii'ely at liberty to de- 
vote himsielf to the study and contemplation of celes- 
tial things, and thus become a perfect master of 
every science embraced by the ii«stiiutif^ of which 
he was the despotic head.f The next superior 



llie stratagems of Juno, in a yariety of sports witii wliich tbat period of 
}ife is so vehemently allured; and among the rest h0 was particularly 
captivated with beholding his image in a mirror; during his admiration 
of which, he waa miserably torn in pieces by the Titans; "Who, not eon- 
tent with this cruelty, first boiled his members in water, and aiterwards 
roasted them by the fire. But while they were tasting his flesh, thus 
dressed, Jupiter, excited by the steam, and perceiving the cruelty of the 
deed, hurled his thunder at the Titans ; but commttled his membeis tv 
Apollo the brother of Bacchus, that they might be properly interred. And 
this being properly performed, Dionysus, whose heart, during his lacera- 
tion, was snatched away by Pallas arid preserved, by aneirRegeneni. 
tion, again ^merged, and being restored to his pristine life and integrity,' 
be afterwards filled up the nmnberof tte gods. But in the mean time, 
ftom the exhalations fonfted from the ashes of the^baniiiig bodies of the 
Titans, mankind were produced." 

* Euseb. pmpk evta. 1. iii. c. IS. 
t To accomplisb this abstiaetfion widi the gvealer oertaiatj. It was 
eostomary for these dignified priests in tibe eariier p^ieds of their history, ' 
to mortiiy the flesh by the use of ceitala heiAm whldi were repated to 
possess the virtue of repeUipg all veneieal exefttsnettfa. Nay, some were ' 
BO rigid in this reiqiect, as literally to paooeed to. the expedient of eaiaa- • 
cnlating themsrives, that all inclinaftioB to ilUait pleasures might be 
efi'ectnally subdued. This practice was esteaowd highly awvitorioas. It 
was an axiom that what is most valuable to iaan ihould be offeiea in 
sacrifice to the gods ; and hence castratioB was itfvested with a high 
degree of sapereiogatorymerit* UeiMsa wa jHtrtDid by.lAOiaiii (da Oaa 
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oQcetB were the Torciibearer, (Daduchus,) this 
HersM^ (Ceryx,) and the attendant on the Altar, 
(O Epibama.)* Three other officers represented 
tiie Sfon, the Moon, and the planet Mercury; be- 
i»dj8s whew there were four inferior attendants to 
whose care the less important departments of these 
mysterieos cdebrations Were committed. They were* 
denommated Epimelit8e.t 

The atq^irant was required to possess a character 
of irreproachable morality ;| for as the system was 
reputed- to be without stain of impurity, so a dis- 
solute candidate was uniformly rejected with con- 
tempt, as calculated to bring disgrace on the in- 
stitution, and involve it in all the opprobrium of 
puUic scorn. The probationary tests were -strict and 
solemn. The most minute colloquial examinations 
were instituted to corroborate the testimony of 
others; so that it would require all the arts of sue-' 
cessful imposture to elude the rigid investigations 
of the mystagogue into the aspirant's former life,' 
character, and conduct.§ 

' The inilkitioas were preceded by a public f^ti val y 
and the candidates, whether niale wfemalej^ were 
catrefully purified in the pellucid waters of a runnihg 

Sjt^ria.) that ia Syria, during the cetebratioii of their most solemn rites, 
tha 9«eit» would sufer themselres to be attired in female habiMments, 
and-eubmit to the castigating knife, in tiie presttice of the assembled 
crowd i . anck ie the power of enthusiasm ! 

* Signe^aod Symbols, p. 201. t Meurs. Eleusin. c; 15. 

X Hence they weie habited in White, because white was an emblem of 
insocenoer (Cic* de Leg. et Vid. Pers. Sat. ii. v. 40.) 

!k Plia« ia 4fopfth« et Lacen. || Ap«l. Melam. U 11. 
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stftam, and adored the rigKHm of aniiie da^ pre^ 
paration; after which the cwemoipies commenced 
with prayer md sacrifice. During the continuanoet 
of these preliminary rites, the asj^timts were ezp* 
horted to abstract th^ir a^ention finon every lig^ 
and worldly, subject, and to fix their minds intensely 
on the high, and supernal celebrations which were 
performed undar the actual inspection oi the inii? 
mortal gods,^ to an intimate muon andcommnnioii 
with whom they were now aboiit to be admitted.'fv 
The priests then proceeded to invoke a Uiessing by. 
prayer; for the petitionary sacrifices (AtnrriVa) oC 
heathffu natiims were used at the comm^oem^t el* 
every important undertaking j; and success was an**, 
ticipated in proportion with the d^^ree .of sinemty 
that was used in supplicating the favour of the gods, 
and the sterling value of the. accompanying offer^ 
ings^X The cereuMmies were opened by the of-^ 
ficiating priest, who asked publickly, Who is fit 
to be {H-esent at this ceremony ?** To which it 
answered, " Honest, good, and harmless men 
and he then rejoinedf Holy things are for holy 
people ;^*§ and cried with a loud voice, ^ Let us 
P^yi'^it ^en proceeded in due. form to makct 

• Arrim. mamt, h iiire. 90. Cip. d» Leg, 1, is. c. 14. 
f PiocU in Baai^. PJat. 1. u X Plat* Tiautm.. 

i K^et. Tnem* OinQt p. 548. 
I At the commenceBient of tbm eemces ^mmgBt Urn Boaftiigy 
clamatioD was nade^ufJmercHi Ungmif, tlial: tlie^people 8ke>iildg9T«am thm 
toDgaet; and at tl^e eonclusioD, before they wefe 'euffeied to depac^. they 
were eiooined UHbug etjvrgm «M9a<r», to abstOn ficon h«awJs and qnar-r. 
rds« nivong. tba prW^ cootumaiioe Qf thiO.fiMlixal, the afrifiteal enuality 
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the reqiiesto of the attendant ^spirants known to the 
henevbleht deities. Then the sacrifice was offered 
with thci custdmary formalities, seasoned with salt, 
becande kalt was an emblem of hospitality and friend-i* 
ship 5 and the priest angured from the entrails of the 
victim, whether the gx>ds were propitions to their 
pirtayer6. While the sacrifice was burning, the wori- 
shippers circumambulated the altar by a religious 
dnhce,^ which had an astronomical reference,f 
singing the sacred hymn ^j; and after the sacrifice a 
ptibKcf prdcession was formed. First were arranged 
persons bearing the consecrated vessels; after these 
CEinie virgins of the first families in the State, dadled 

mb'bbtetri^d, abd'a'heavy fitie wba imposed on aiiy opulent ^rson wlo 
eadaa¥Ourod to di^^gnteh himself by an equipage. But when the celcK. 
iMration was ended, and every person resumed his ordinary station in life, 
the ^dations of rank were defined and observed with their accnstomed 
ttgulaifQr^ (PUn; Nat. Hiat 1. xxviii. c.'2; Hor. 1. iii'. Od. 1, Juvenal^ 

Sat.l«.). . 

* The earliest religious dance with which' we are acquainted, was a 
wild and frantic movement, accompanied with the clashing of swords and 
fdiields, called Betarmvs ; symbolical, according to Bryant, of the con- 
fusion which occurred when the Noetic family quitted the Ark. But 
in procesa of time, when ihe Sabian worship was engrafted upon the rites 
ef the Ark, its influence extended also to the sacred, commemorative- 
danee* Though the wildness of the primitive Betarmus was scrupulously 
retained by the Cabiric priests, as far ad their own gesticalations were 
concerned, yet its general ifregnlarity, in point of figure, was now syste- 
matically exchange^ for order, till at length it became the cvmdar dcmce^ 
and as such was devoutly performed in honour of the Sun, and the re- 
i^olvlng host of heaven. Aceordihgly^ in this its last modification it re-- 
oei?^ tiie name of Py^hic, firom P'Ur, the solar fire. These martial 
dances were used by the priests of the Corybantes, when they teere about 
P) imHate any perwn into thdrJfifMetiis," (Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. ii. p. 110.) 
t Signs and Symbols, p. 224. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v; p. 021« 
^ *Clem« Alex. Cohort, ad Oentes. 

H 2 
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the Canephoree/ carrying golden vases full of tbe 
choicest fruits, amongst which serpents were en- 
twined,* allusive probably to some indistinct tra- 
dition of the fdl of Eve. Then followed the 
Periph^lia, who were furnished with long pc^efi^ 
\rhich they elevated high in air, to exhibit rove 
^aAXscy which were affixed to the end.f These con- 
spicuous personages were crowned with abundance 
of ivy, a herb i^acred to Bacchus, and sang songs 
of no very delicate nature, if the subject matter may 
be gathered from the name, which was ^aXXuca 
aafmra.X An abundance of females bearing the 
Thyrsis§ graced and accompanied the procession* 
Now came the Ithyphallis habited as women,|| but 
performing all the brutal and disgusting actions of 
drunken men. Then followed the elevation of a 
boat or ark^ in allusion to the deluge, which was 
furnished with secret symbols of the generative 

faculty by which the world was repeopled after 

' - ■ - 

* * Euseb. prssp. Evan; 1. i« c. 10. t Manr. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 265% 

I Athenaeus, (I. i.) states distinctly that Priapus and Dionysus were 
one and the same person ; which accounts for the gross obscenity of these 
rites. 

^ The Thyrsis was a long pole adorned with garlands and ribbons,, in- 
termixed with sprigs of the vine and leaves of ivy, (Eurip. Bacch« ¥..176, 
Qt passim.) and having at the end a conical fruit like a pomegratuUe 
or pine. 

II This abomination was expressly forbidden to the Israelites in the 
law of Moses, , which points out the very early date of a custom .which 
was the source of many licentioas pollutions. (Deut sgiii. 5.) The 
woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a 
man put on a woman's garment, /or all that do so are a^omtiiattoii unto the 
lord thy God." 

f Plut de Isid* 9t Osir, p. d36» " ' ' 
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that event; the phallus,* the navel of the gfrieat- 
mother,t some ripe pomegranates,! and other in- 
decent emblems.§ After which came that indis- 
pensable symbol, the JLiknoUy or mystical van of 
Bacchus, which was carefully and conspicuously 
elevated, and regarded with tiie highest degree of 
respect and veneration.)] To render the god pro- 
pitious, music of every kind accompanied this cele- 
bration;^ for it was thought that his passions might 
be sootiied by the charms of melody, and the har- 
mony of sweet sounds. This extended train swept 
along the streets of Athens in mock solemnity until 
the approach of night, when the revellers fled to the 
woods, some with torches, others with cymbals, 

* \\d, Bisl^op Cuiqberland^B Treatise on Sanchoniatho's Phenician 
History, p. 68. The phallns amongst the Egyptians was the symbol of 
fertility. (Sayary's Letters on Egypt, vol. ii, p. 40.) 

t We find Pindar (Nem. Od. 6.) asserting the dignity of the great 
inother, where he says that "all th^ gods as well aa men sprang from her 
fruitful womb. 

t Clem. Cohort, ad Gentes. p. 12. 
§ In memory of the ark, the ancients were not only accustomed to 
tarry about small navicnlflr shrines, but sometimes even built their tem*- 
ples in the form of ships. Diodorus Siculas mentions that Sesostris con- 
structed a ship, which was 280 cubits long ; and adds that it was made 
of cedar ; that it was covered with plates of gold and silver, and that it 
was dedicated to Osiris or Noah, at the city of Theba,'or the Ark. It is 
sufficiently evident, both from the pi«ceding description of this ship, from 
its being dedicated to Osiris, 'and from its being placed in the inland 
district of the Thebais, that it was never designed for a voyage at sea. 
It was, in fact, an immense navicular temple, built in imitation of the 
Ark, and destined for the aolemn performdnce qf the dilution Mysteries. 
Hence the Greeks d^ignated a temple and a ship by the same word Naus 
or Naos; and hence, what is doubtless relic of the primeval arkite 
idolatry, We still call the body of a church, in contradistinction to the 
chancel, the iVar^, or ship." (Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 215.) 

II ApuleluB. L u. f Died. Sic. 1. v. c. 3, 

h3 
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making ^ the Welkin'' resound with fr4ntic cries ai|d 
invocations of the deity. Evoe!* Sabailf Bacchi! 
Hues!| Attes! Attes! Haes!§ and the rites ended 
as they began, with systematic uncleanness and 
obsceni^, dnmkenness and prostitationi|| 

A banquet was prepared in the temple^ at whiqk. 
the bacchantes danced in a state of nudity,^ exciting 
the passions, and producing those abominations 
which Amobius, Epiphanius, Tertullian and others 
so justly reprobate and' condemn. At these feasts 

* Or Eva, from Eye the first sinner, says Clemens Alexandnnus. 
(Cohort, ad Gentes. p. 9.) 

t Aristoph, Vespa?. Schol. t. 9. Sabaziiui was a name of Bacchus. 
(Cic. de nat. deor. 1. iii. c. 23.) Some think the above exclamatioii was 
corrupted &om Jehovah SabaM, Sir W, Jones says it correspoods with 
the Indian Siva. 

t Or YHS. Another name of Bacchus; as is also Attes. (Ctem* 
Alex. Protrept) 

§ Biod. Sic. I. iv. c. 3. These exclamations are said by Strabo to have 
originated in the East; and hence Br. Wait, (Orient Ant p. 214.) tiiua. 
writes the passage in the Sanscrit ; 

Aho! Siv£! Isa! Ad'hisa! Adye ^va! 

which is thus translated; Hail ! OSiva! Lord! Supreme I«ord! 
Salutation to the firdt existent V — It is more probable however that this 
species of invocation was borrowed from the patriarchal worship. See 
Exodus, (xxxiv. 6, 7.) where God himself announces his flivinitf by 
eleven appellations. 
I Sophocles addresses Bacchus as the 

^* Immortal leader of the maddening choir, 

Whose torches blaze with unextinguish'd .fire; 

Great son of Jove, who guld'st the tun^l ^flurong. 

Thou who presides! o'er the nightly song ; 

Come with thy Kaxian maida, a festive train, 

Who, wild mihjojf and raging o'er ^Aepiotn, 

For thee the dance prepare, to thee devote the strain.^ * ' ' 

FBAllCKLtN;^^' ' 

t Plat de Legibus. 1. vii. 
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great quantities^ of wine were nsnally consumed; 
excessive drinking being esteemed an irrefragable 
proof of superior piety to the gods ; and to retire 
from a sacrifice p^ectly sober, was considered as 
an indelible mark of infamy.* At the conclusion 
of the feast, the priests filled two earthen vessels 
with i^ater or wine; and placing them due east and 
west* after certain ceremonies perfectly consonant 
with their situation, Mejir .overturned them as a 
libationf to the gods; a very appropriate rite at the 
winding up of a drttd^en party. |: 
, Leaving these fi'antic revellers to enjoy their 
abominations; let us now more particularly enquire 
into the rites of initiation; always bearing in mind 
that the mysteries were accessible to both siekes, and 
were celebrated at dead of night in seci^ places, 
carefully guarded against intrusion. 

* This practice is Explicitly condemned by Plato ; who, speaking of 
the abominati<Ai of the Dionysiaca, soys that he was present . at one of 
these celebrations, and saw the whole city qf Athens in a state qf beastly 
dnmkemiess. (De Leg. 1. i.) Hence the prophetical figure u^ed in the 
threatened destruction of Babylon. In their heat I will make their 
feasts, and / wtU make them drunken^ that they may rejoice, and sleep a 
perpetual sleep^ and not awake, saith the Lord«*' (Jerem. li. 89.) 

t Athenetts, apud Fah. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 171. Mr. Faber con- 
ceiyes that the yases alluded to the Ark^ and the libation to the deluge; 
and hence the emptying of them properly concludes the -mystic iestiraly 
imd represents the retiring^of the diluviaa waters. 

f The most outrageous excesses were frequently committed by the 
Hemale Bacchantes when inflamed with wine, lust, and. enthusiastic fury, 
(Eorip. in Bacch.) which they mistook for the inspiration of the jolly god. 
It is recorded that the daughters of Minya, under the furious impetus of 
this diabolical fervour, actually slew a young man named Hippasus, and 
ABTVed up his body as a banquet to the company. (Auton. Metam. L x.) 



LECTURE X. 



CEREAIONIfiS OF INITIATION INTO THE MYS- 
TERIEa OF BACCHUS. 



The place of initiation ^as a gloomy Cave,* or 
rather a connected range of cavems^f fitted up 

* The Nympheum, or place of initiation in Greece is thus brief y 
described by Homer. 

Hi ;h at the head a branching olive grows. 

At d crowns the pointed cliffs with shady boughs. 

Bme ith, a gloomy grotto's cool recess 

Delights the Nereids of the neighbouring seas ; 

Where bowls and urns were form'd of living stone, 

And massy beams in native marble shone : 

On which the labours of the Nymphs were roll'd. 

Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. 

Within the Cave the clustering Bees attend 

Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 

Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide; 

Two marble doors unfold on either side; 

Sacred the south, by which the gods descend ; 

But mortals enter at the northern end." 

Pope. Od. 1. xiii. v. 122. 
The gate of entrance for the aspirant was from the north; but when 
purged from his corruptions, he was termed indifferently, new bom, or ' 
immortal^ and the sacred south door was from thence accessible to loM 
steps. 

t Vid. ut supra, p. 24. Plut de Isid. et Osir. p. 639. The most cele- 
brated of these Greek caverns, were the caves of Eleusis, Athens, tho 
grotto of Trophonius at Lebadea in Beotia, and the hov^^ «ubtecra&eou« 
dens of Saiftothrace. 
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witli a series of terrific machinery that might dis-* 
play^ with full effect, all the terrors of the process. 
Streams of water ran through various parts of its 
dismal area; which served equally for the purposes 
of lustration, and to shadow out the diluvian waters 
pervading the material world. The cavern was 
ritually consecrated* and secreted from vulgar ob- 
servation by being the reputed residence of the 
vindictive deities, whose vengeance, it was believed,* 
would undoubtedly descend on the fated head of the 
unfortunate intruder, who, by accident or design, 
should penetrate unbidden within the sacred pre* 
cincts-t Here the priests, crowned with serpents, 

* In E^ypt and other nationsy the place of initiation was a pyramid 
erected over a aabtexraneoHS carem. It appears to have been dedicated 
to that purpose with an intensity of labour that produced the solidity 
which bids defiance to the ravages of time. The. Arabians have a tradition^ 
says Greaves, in his Pyrami4ogfaphia, that the Egyptian pyramids were 
built by Saurid Ibn Salhoak, king of Egypt, who Uved three hundred yem 
btfore the Flood t The pyramidal form of building was adopted alike for 
its finnneas and durability and its symbolical reference to ^e Sun from' 
an imitation of the spiral flame. And what are the Spires of our present 
churches but an imitation of this primitive system of pyramidal archi- 
tecture? 

t MaundreU haa accurately described one of these places of initiatfon 
near Tortoea, which however he erroneously conceives to be a double 
sepulchral monument *^ The first antiquity that we observe/' says he, 

waa a large dyke, thirty yarda over at top, cut into the firm rock. Its 
sides went slofang dovrn vritji stairs formed out of the natural rock, 
descending gradually from the top to the bottom. The dyke stretched in 
a direct line from east to west, more than a furlong, bearing still the same 
figure of stairs running in right lines all along its sides. This dyke was 
on the north side of the Serpent Fomitm," (Pinkert Collect, of Travels, 
vol. X. p. S15.) Mr. MaundreU then describes a spacious court cut in 
the rook containing an altar or cromlech, and two pyramidal towers at 
the distance of about half a mile from it Each of these towers," says 
he, haa uader it several sepulchres, the entrances into which are on the 
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Hhe symbols of initiation, peifemied dieir *dreadM 
and unhallowed rites. Their incantations com-i 
menced with the conseoratton of an l&ggj^ to coin- 
memorate equally the creation of all thi^fs, Whicli 
were traditionally believed to YkMe syming* from air 

f i ' ' ' — ' ' " ' ; 

south side* It cost us some time and pains to get into them, the avenues 
l>eing obstructed first with briars and weeds, and then with dirt, but ws 
vemoved both these obstacles. Going- down seren or eifj^ steps ycm 
come to the mouth of the sepulchre, when crawling in, you anriTe in a 
chamber which is<«iine feet two inches l»-oad and eleven feet long; 
Tnniag to the xi^ hand, md gahig thrmghm iMtimfpa$mlge yon come 
to a second room, which is eight feet bsoad and ten long. In tlids ekamber 
4ire SEVEN ceUs for corpses, two over against the entrance, four on the left 
Kaad, and one uuflmukeA on the rlgltt* Vfcese cefBs were hewn ^&eeeQf 
into the firm rock. We measured several of them and found llusm iNgtift 
feet and a half in length, and three foet three inches squaro. I would 
Bot infer fisom heaee that the corpses -depmntad ^ete wtee.of such a 
gigantic size as to fill upsush lai^e ooiBnB ; though at same time wli^ 
should any .men be so prodigal of their labour as to out these cavens intoi 
so hard a wok as this was, ameh UitkexthMn neeoBsitj reqaired.'' (Tk^ 
&ct is, th^y, were aever intended for ^oqpses, b^ as convvnicnoBS for the 
terrific machinery of initiatisn.) On the sonth side of the first dhamber 
was a narrow passage of seven feet long, leading into a third toom, wimia 
dimensions were sine feet- in breadth, and twel^ in length* Mt hod 
oUven ceUa, pi somewhat a less sine than the former, lying fit equal 
distance aU round about it PtssiBg oat of the first toom foverigh^ yoa 
have two narrow entronoes, each seren feet long, into a fourth room. Thia 
apartment was nine feet square^ it had ad cells ia it like the others, nor 
any Uiing remarkable but only a bench eat ail ahmg its side on tfea 
left hand/' This was the saceUnm. (Maandrell. at oapttu p. 
Several ether siiyilajr ranges of suMenaneoas ca^nst ue fsMd ia* 
the same aeighbanrhood^ wfaiefa might be, and pvsi^iBhly were coaMUfeit 
together. 

* Plat. SympoB. 1. ii« ^. S» Hyginas ins preservad^acmkMir Itacmiotf 
lespecting the Assyriaayeftii8,i|i whieh Hie ariiite dota, and fte mnddaatf 
make a very o/am^kcwsm oppeuacuoo. An egg of waodsvfitlinagni- 
tude was reported to ha;vs follea frem hcaaca iats tiia river £«fliiBiMa^ 
and to have been rolM by fishes to the boaic. Upoa itaat dsves?; a&tf 
«ut of it was at length prodnced that^enns^ who was aft^iwarda stylM 
the Syrian goddess.'' (Fafa. Mys. Cab. voL u p^ 81. with a«1hoiiti^.) * 
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IpSj^ formed by the deity; and the renovation .of« 
qiankiild by the great father. 

The first actual ceremony among .the Greeks was 
to purify, the aspirant with water, and to crown him 
Vltli inyrt)e,t because the myrtle tree was sacred to 
Proserpine.^ .He was then introduced into a small 
qaye or vestibule to be invested with the 'sacked 
habiliments after which his conductor delivered 
him. over to the mystagpgue^ who then commenced: 
the imtiaticm with the presc^ribed formula, JBmc^ 
Eica^y cffTE /3eSi|Xoi, Depart hence^ all ye profane; 
^d the guide addressed the ^spirajat by exhorting, 
l^ijax to call forth all his courage and fortitude^ as 

* Vid. ^roU de Vent i. 8. 16. in nota^'fe. 
t Schol. Arigloph. Ranis. 
I Tlie machinery of these mysteries is thus described hy Psellns in a 
Chreek MS. quoted by Taylor in his Dissertation on the Elensinian and 
Bacchic mysteriea. (Pamphleteer, vol. yiii,) <^ The Eleusinian myv* 
teries consisted in representing the fabulous narration of Jupiter mingling 
with Ceres and her daughter Proserpine. But as tenereal connections 
take place along with the initiations^ a marine Venus is represented aa 
arising from certain fictitious genital parts; afterwards the celebrated 
marriage of Pxoserpine with Pluto takes place, and those who are 
initiated sing, < I have eat out of the drum, I have drank out of the 
eymbal, I haye Unrn^ the mystic c^p, / Imi ettiered into the bed*'* (This 
is evidently the Pastes of the mysteries, in which tkhe aspirant for the 
hi|^r degrees was immured during the period of his probation.) But 
the pregnant throes likewise of Ceres are represented.'' (Here Ceres 
the ark; and her pregnant throes refer to the dismemberment of that 
sacred vessel, .and the egress of the hero gods.) Hence the supplica- 
tions of Ceres are exhibited ; her drinking of bile, and the pains of the 
heart..*.. .After all this, the honours of Bacchus succeed; the cista, 
and the cakes vrith many bosses like those of a shield ; likewise the mys« 
iMrles of Sabamus, divinations of, the priestesses of Bacchus; a certain 
sound of the Thesprotian kettle, the Dodonoean brass ; another CorybaSi 
and another Proserpine, who are resemblances of demons, &p. &c. 
^ Chrys. Orat. 12, 
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the process on which he was now abont to enter^ 
was of the most appaling nature. And being led 
forward through a series of dark passages and dis- 
mal caverns, to represent the erratic state of the arfc 
while floating on the troubled surface of the dilutian 
waters,* the machinery opens upon him. He first 
hears the distant thunder pealing through the vanlr 
ofhcaven,f accompanied by the howling of dogs J 
and wild beasts; an apt .representation of the con- 
fusion which prevailed amongst the multiplicity^ of 
domestic and ferocious animals during the period- 
of Noah's confinement in the Ark. These terrific 
noises rapidly approach, and the din becomes 
trem^dous, reverberated, as it doubtless was, in 
endless repetitions, from the echoing vaults and 
lofty caverns within whose inextricable mazes he; 
was now immured* Flashes of vivid light now 
broke in upon him, and rendered the prevailing' 
darkness more visible; and by the momentary 
lumination he beheld the appearances by which 
he was surrounded. Monstrous shapes and ap^ 
paritions,§ demonical figures, grinning defiance at 
the intruder; mystical visions and flitting shadows* 

• It was a rude and fearful march through night , and darkness. 
(Sfobaeus. apud Warb.^niv. Leg: vol. i. p. 235.) 

t It has been asserted that the Egyptians, and hence probably the 
Greeks were acqn^ted .with some chemical process to produce an ex- 
plosion like gnnpowder. (l^aur. Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 671.)' ' If 'this be 
correct, the imitatire thunder is easily accounted for. 

t St Paul admonishes the heathen conrerts to beware iff dogs, (PhSI, 
Hi. 9.) 

§ Monstrom, homodum^ informe, ingens ciii Ivmen ademptom. (JEn* 
1. vi.) 
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unreal phantoms of a do^-like fmn,^ overwhefatt 
him with temHr.f In thid state of horrible appre* 
hension and darkness, he was kept three days and 

With passions thus excited^ the aspirant was now 
made to perform the aphanism, or ceremonies com* 
memolrative of the mysticfal ^ath of Bacchus.§ He 
was covered with the Pastos or Bed; or in other 
WOTds he was subjected to confinement in* a close 
cell, that he might re6ect seriously, in solitude and 
darkness, on the business he was engaged in; uid 
be reduced to a proper state of mind for the reception 



• Pl^ho, Schol, in Orac. Zoroaat p; 181. The celebrated Barker 
Anabis (latmtorem, Besucanem deuin. JEn. L yiii.) was exhibited; 
Cerberus, - the infernal monster, was here represented in mimic shew 
with his three heads, which are said by Porphyry to ha?e referred to 
the ritlngy ao«thing, and setting of the Sun ; (Apud Euseb. prcep. Evan. 
I, iii.) and hence it is a reasonable conjecture that this noisy, latratory 
porter of hell was nothing more than an emblem of the solar orb« 

t Procios. in Plat Theol. 1. iiu IS. Dion. Cfarys. Orat 12. Orig. 
cont Cels. 1. \y. 

t Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 156. This ceremony had a particular and 
intimate connection* with the Egyptian plague of darkneM, says Faber.' 

The scriptural account of it is very brief, yet it sets forth one circum- . 
stance of high importance. There was a thick darkness in all the land 
of Egypt three dmfs; they saw not one another, neither rose any from his 
place for three days. It i^pears then that the duration, of the preter- 
natural darkness was precisely eqnal to that of the darkness of the' 
Mysteries.'' (l^ab. ut supra.) ' 

§ Osiris; for Bacchus and Osiris were one and the same mytho- ' 
logical personage, ( Auson. Epig. 30.) as were also Ceres and Isis ; (Dio<L 
fific. 1. i.) and as such they will be considered throughout this description 
oirthe mysteries of Greece. (See on tliis point, Fab. Mys. Cab..Tol. i; p. 
155.) The same rites were also celebrated by the Phrygians and Bybliana 
in honour of Attis and Adonis or Thammuz. (Lodan de de& Syriisu 6^ ^ 
9. Vid. Ant. of Masonry, p. 104.) 
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of snblime and mysterious tratbsl^ This was thcf 
symbolical death of the mysteries ;f and the deli- 
verance from confinement was the act of regenem- 
tion or new-birth ; and hence the renovated aspirant 
was termed Sc^nc or twice bom; once from the 
womb of his natural mother, and again from th^ 
Pastos of initiation. During the period of his iQi- 
prisonment in the cell, he was alarmed by a crasb 
resembling the rush of mighty waters bursting 
with sudden impetuosity from a deep abyss, or thfe^ 
deafening fall of a tremendous cataract; for now" 
was the representation displayied of the overwhelm- 
ing waters of the deluge breaking forth from Hades 
to inundate the globe. The monstrous Typhcm^j; 
ragfing in quest of *Osiris,§ diiscorered the ark in 
which he )iad been^creted, and violently rending 
it asunder,|t scattered the limbs of his victim o^er 
the face of the earth amidst the din of dissolving 
nature.^ The aspirant heard the lamentations 

* In some of the mysteries a statae resembling a dead body, (Jul. Finn, 
de error Prof. Rel. p. 45.) ivas enclosed within an ark, (Pint de Isid. et. 
Osir. p, 368.) shaped like a crescent; to. represent the mystical death of 
^oah when enclosed in that sacred vessel. (Apuleius. 1. ii.) In Egypt 
the symbol in which Osiris was feigned to be incarcerated was sometimes'' 

wooden cow, because that animal was emblematical of the ark, (Fab. 
Fag. Idol. Yol. i. p. S4. and refer to plate 42 of Poeocke's Description of 
the tlast. vol. 1. p. lOd.) An oration was pronounced over the body by thQ 
Merophant, relating most probably to the deluge. (Dibd. Sic. I. L) ' 
t Orph. Argon, v. 28. . 

I Typhon was a personification of the sea, (Plat, de Isid. and Osir. p* 
863.) or the deluge, as Osiris was of the patriarch Noah, (Fab. Mys. 
Cab. vol. i. p. 151.) and hence the propriety of the fable^ however en- 
Teloped in mystery by the ritual of initiation. 

§ Jainbl. de Myst. s. vi. c. 5. J Plut. ut supra, p. 854. 

% In this allegory we must view Osiris as the ark itself rather than thd* 
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wiiMi were inai^tnted for the death of their god, 
whose . representative he was, accompanied with 
d^^lefid criea and howling* of m&ot^ women and 
awiifwabf to symbolize the. death shrieks and ex- 
C^amationsr of tmor, constemation, and despair^ 
whAck preimled throughout the world at the uni-« 
verbal destruction of animated nature, and which 
wooldjanqaesticMiably salute the ears of Noah while 
inclosed withia the vessel of safety. Then com«^ 
menoed the wanderings of Rhea in search of the 
remains of JBacehtts, her body begirt with a serp^t, 
andia flaming torch in her hand,* with lamenta^- 
tioosf for. the loss; accompanied with frantio shrieks 
9nd .forious gesticulations; which continued, ac* 
CQinpanied by many minute ceremonies,! fer a con- 

«UliiTiaii patriavehy and his scattered limbs, Hs contents^ which supplied 
tii0 whole eavth with men and animals after the waters had snbsided* 
Tks cefcmonies, hewerer, were^ in many respects, so contradictory to 
•ach other, that there exists much difficulty in reducing them to order* 
* Minne. Fel. p. 158. 
f -TiMse lameitalions were figuratfrely said tomitfarae forty days, in 
commemoration, probably of the period in which the waters of the deluge 
aetnally increased upon the eaith. (Gen. yil. 19.) 
. I The followuig aeeonnt of a disgnsting' ceremony, quoted by Mn 
Tayl<Mr firom Amobius^ will show one of the practices used botb in Egypt 
and Greece, at the period of initiation. " The goddess Ceres, when 
Manning through (he earth' for her daughter; in the course of her wan- 
derlags am¥ed at the boundaries af Eleusis, in the Attic region, a place ^ 
which was then inhabited by a race of people called autoehihenes, or' 
dda^cnded team the eartii, whose names were aa Ibliows; Baubo and 
TM|Meaia8$ Dyaanlea,* a goat-herd ; Eubnlus, a keeper of swine; and 
SnmoQ^, a sh^herd, firam whom the race of the Bumolpidas descended, 
and the illustrious name of Gecropid» was deriyed, and who afterwards 
flonriflhad as bearers of IheCaducens^ Hierophants, and Cryers belonging 
tx»- mered rites» Banbo therefore^ who wan of the female sex, received 
C«rd9^ wearied witkxamplicatod eril^, aa^erguest, and endeayoored to 
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fiiderable period. The initiated, \)d&cther males cm* 
females, some habited in splendid attire, with xxown^ 
or mitres on their heads; others covered with yery 
little clothing,^ now mixed promiseQOHsIy, and 
danced to the sound of mnsical instruments played 
by the Corybantes;t blended with the bowlings <>f 
despair for the dismemberment of their god. The 
dance progressively increasing in rapidity and wild^ 
ness, soon degenerated into a miserable scene of 
dire confusion. The whole party, a^ if under the 
influence of some supernatural fervour, incontinently 
threw off the remaining articles of their apparel, 
rushed amongst each other as if they were dis** 
tracted ; and vociferating that their god had been 
murdered by the Titansjj: threw themselves into- 

soothe her sorrows by pbseqaions ajid flattering attendance. For tiiis 
purpose she entreated her to pay attention to the refteshment of her body, 
and placed before her a miscellaneous potion to assuage the yehemence 
of her thirst. But the sorrowful goddess was averse from her solicitations, 
and rejected the friendly officiousness of the hospitable dame. The matron 
however, who was not easily repulsed, still continued her entreaties, 
which were as obstinately resisted by Ceres, who persevered in her re- 
fusal with unshaken constancy, and invincible rigour. • But when Baubo 
had thus often exerted her endeavours to appease the sorrows of Ceres, 
but without any effect, she at length changed her arts, and detevmined t^' 
try if she could not exhilarate*6y prM%ies a: mind which she was not able 
to allure by serious attenqits.'' And in this the succeeded an ex»- 
pedient too obscene to be detailed here, which was imitated in Uie initis^ 
tions, (Pamphleteer, vol. viiiJ) 

. * Ovid (Metam. 1. iv. v. 6.) says that they had the skins of beast* 
thrown over their naked bodies. The baochanats are generaUy-depieteA* 
on gems, either naked, or merely covercMl with a thin tranqpaxeiEt gaxmeiit.' 
t Wait. Orient Ant. p. 218. 

. X It was of this period of initiation that David spsaks, .whei^la«6iiting 
that the Israelites ate the offerings of the dead, during the' diagsacelUL' 
lYorship of Baal Feor. (Psalm cvi. 28* Signs and Symbols., p, 178«)r ; 
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lascivkw pos^tres,^ aildr-priielic^ the mdst abo- 
minable filthiness.f 

In the midst of all this confusion, a signal from 
the hierophant gave a sudden turn to the feelings 
and. expressions of the Mystee; their mourning was 
cbang^ into, joy, and the aspirant was emancipated 
fi;pm his. confinement amidst peals of laughter and 
deafenjgQg shouts of l&vpnKap^v, Evyxaipo^v, We 
have found it! Let us rejoice together !| for now 
tbe Enresisi or discovery was celebrated, and it was 
announced that the mangled corpse was found, and 
restored from the darkness of death to life and hope. 
A living serpent was inserted into the bosom of the 
affrighted candidate^§ which passing through his ; 
gparments was taken out at the skirts of his robe;|| . 
and being coiuducted onwards, without time to re- r 
fleet, the descent into the infernal r^ions^ was the 
next adventure he was fated to accomplish.' On the 

* August; de Civ. Dei. 1. ri. c. 9. 
t. Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent p. 17, 
* % Athen. Lega|« p. 88; et Tide etiam Plot, de Iiid. et (Mr.:p. m. 
% Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gentes. p. 11. Some say that a serpent of 
ductile gold was used* (Fab. Pag. Idol. yol. iii. p. 116.) 

I This ceremony was said tobe commemoratlveLoC the ravishment of 
Proserpine by Jupiter in the form of a serpent; (Euseb. pra^p. evan.) or, 
more properly to signify that as the parent of the present race of men was , 
regenerated by his confinement in the ark, symbolized by a serpent which 
possesses the power of self regeneration by emerging periodically from its 
old skin and coming forth in all the beauty and vigour of youth ; so the ' 
anwrapt was purified and bom anew by the sympathetic efficacy of the 
sane animal biought into close contact with his naked body, whende- 
UvMed from tiie Pastos. 

. f Tluifl HerqileSy faNe£Die his descent into hell, was initiated into the 
i9y8tei|e»ofCeri^ (ApoUod. BibL 1. ii. c. 5.) 

I 
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banks of a sluggish stream he was shewn a mmlti-*^ 
tude of disembodied spirits, thronging to procure a 
passage over the river, and clamorous at being re- 
fused; which represented the turbulent race of an- 
tediluvians who perished in the floqd.^ Then the 
aspirant, having crossed the river in a boat, waa 
shewn the torments of those miserable wretches, 
who, for their vices had been committed to the 
destiny of everlasting punishment.t Here, during 
the intervals of howling and lamentation, the wild 
and furious shrieks of woe by which those lost crea^ > 
tures vented the unavailing sorrows of bitter re« 
pentance, his attendant explained the nature of 
the crimes which led to this dreadful termination } 
amongst which, the highest degree of punishment 
was assigned to the impious race who either refused 
initiation, or betrayed the mysteries.^; Leaving thi» 
place of horror and despair, the aspirant was con- 
ducted forward to the sound of heavenly music, and 
soon entered on the plains of ravishing delight which 
are the reward of the virtuous initiated.^ The per- 

• Fab. MyB. Cab. rol. i. p. 2T8. t ^n. 1. vi, y. 752, 8S8. 

t Warb. Diy. Leg. vol. i. p. 225. 
^ ^ The first stage of Initiatioii/' says an ancient writer, presenred by 
Stobsens, is nothing bat errors and uncertainties ; laborious wud^Y'* ^ 
ings ; a rude and fearful march through night and darkness. And now 
arrived on the verge of death and initiation, every thing wears a &xtmdM 
aspect. It is all horror, trembling, sweating, and affirightmeBt. B«t thlS' 
scene once past, a miraculous and divine Hght discloses iCself; aad* 
shining plains and flowery meads open on all hands before them. Heie- 
they are entertained with hymns and dances, with the sublime dootriaes 
of sacred knowledge, and with reverend and holy visions. And now be- 
come perfect and initiated, they are Fbbe, and no longer under whMMbi- 
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turbation of liis spirits was here allayed by scenes 
in which were depicted the ever-Verdant plains of 
Elysium; and the souls of the just were exhibited 
in the enjoyment of those pure delights which con- ' 
stitttte the reward of piety and virtue. The hero- 
gods passed in review before him, and he enjoyed 
the exhilarating vision, animated further by a hymn 
which wa^ chanted on the subject of the prevailing 
mythology. 

At this stage of the initiation the hierophant de- 
livered a lecture on the nature and design of the 
mysteries; accompanied by certain significant tests, 
the insignia of the Order, which served to distinguish 
the initiated from the rest of the world. The aspirant 
then underwent a lustration,^ and having been puri- 
fied, he was introduced into the sacellum, brilliantly 
illuminated and shining with a divine splendour,t 
as a striking symbol of the mind of the initiated, now 
emerged from pristine darkness into a full scientific 
and moral illumination ;j: for he was greeted by the 
envied appellation of Epoptes, being fully instructed^ 
in the nature and attributes of the divinity and the 

bat crowned and trinmpliant, Ihey walk up and down the regions of the 
blessed, eonverBe with pare and holy men, and celebrate the sacred 
Myttoiies at pleasar^.'' (Waib. Dir. Leg. toI. i. p. 985.) 

* Sopat in dhls. Qaaest 
t ApvAelas, (Metam. p. 27S.) says that at the close of his initiatioii 
he mm'ihe Sum td midmigkt Aininf vnth aglononu brightnen, (nocte 
aedio :rW Sokm oaadidDeonuicantem Inmine;) and Plato denominates 
the Ulomiimted saeelhnn, ^Kaptav (m|icv, a beatific Tision. (Ph«d. 
p. 1824. 

t Themist. Orat in Patrem. apnd Warb. Div. Leg. rol. i. p. 281. 
' { ^ Angostine, in the efghth book, de Ciyitate Dei, (c. 5.) tells as that 

l2 
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doctriAe of a (utate state. The uiiity df the godhead 
was inculcated ;* and during the process of celebra- 
tion the following truth was repeatedly proclaimed: 
Jupiter is King; he is the primitive soui'ce all 
things; there is One God ; One power, and Onb 
Ruler over all !"t These disquisitions were mixed up 
with the doctrines of purgatory, transmigration, and 
a series of mythological allegories that darkly sha- 
dowed out the events of the deluge^ acciomplanied 

Alexander wrote to his mother, that evtn the goiU qf the higher nudfe, 
JmfUer, Juno, Saturn^ Sfc. were men; a»d that this secret was laid open 
to him by Leo the great priest of Egyptian sacred things ; requiring the 
letter to be bnmt after it had revealed this to her. The like Cyprian ' 
afllxms, only he saith it was written to his mother insigni w^numne^ in a 
famous Tolome, that the memory of their greater kings was presecred, 
and hence arose the custom of sacrificing ; the priest confesping to him 
this secret And that we may not snspect these Christian writers, Tully, * 
in hu Tnsealan QnestionSy not far from the beginning owns. that those 
who are initiated most know that they worshipped men's souls departed 
from their bodies into heayen; and tliat nugomm gentium dii were such; 
and that almost all heaTen was filled with men. I doubt not but: 
Alexander, Cicero, and Atticus, and Sanchoniatho also, were admitted 
to be acquainted with the Greatest Mysteries in the religious initiations of 
the heathens; .and.tiiat they have truly told us that this worship of such' 
great men as were the founders of arts and ciril gOTcmment, was the. 
grand secret of it; which was not communicated even to those that were' 
initiated into the Lesser Mysteries." (Cumb. Sanch. p. MS.) 

. * Euseb. pr^ep. evan. 1. xiii. Cudw. Intell. Syst c. iv. s. 18. 
t Proclus (in Tim. p« 95.) mentions a gem of Serapis which bears an 

inscription to the same purport, £ic Zevc Sapamcy Onb Jnpito. 
Serapis. Many testimonies to this efiTect may be seen in Grotius. de 
Veritate. 1. i. s. 16. ' 

X To enumerate these legends would require a Tolume. The ftd»le of 
the Titans making war on Jupiter was an instanee of tiie aHegoriaing 
spirit of idolatry, for the rebellious Titans were no other than the whole 
antediluvian race of mankind, except' eight persons, who were hence 
«>metime8 distinguished by the appellation of the ituf Titans ; Hesiod 
termi them godsi (Theog. t. 838.) The former by their impiety tol atde- 
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widy diffiise and mygterioas strictares on the abstrase 
points of human generatioi]i,of which the visible sy m- 
bolic wefe Phalli, described as emblems of the mys- 
tical regeneration and new birth attained by the 

Hhstb the divine power and jai^tice^ and were lost in the flood. To the same 
offecl was the tradition of the contest between Jupiter and the giants, in 
whiqh the latter were destroyed. (Apollod. Bibl. 1. i. c. 6.) The overthrow 
ef Typhbn was bat a representation of the return of the diluvian waters 
into their subterranean recesses. (Ovid. Metam. 1. t.) The wanderings 
of lo, Isis, Rhea, Ceres, &c. as we have already seeif, were but figu- 
rative allegoiies of the«rratie and desultory voyage of the ark; and the 
tfUne event ift referred to in the fable of the wanderings of Lysippa, 
Iphinoe, and Iphianassa the three daughters of Pretus or Minyas, who 
vrete struck with nuuiness for having deiqpised the Bacchic Mysteries. 
The murder of one of the Cabki by one ef his brothers, like- the death of 
Osiris and Bacchus, related to l^e symbolical death of Noah. The ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts might have a reference to the deluge, as Mr. 
•Bryaitt and Mr. Faber are decidedly of opinion ; fhe stbry of the birth of 
Bacchus amidst the thunder and lightning which destroyed his mother 
6emele ; (Ovid. Metam. 1. iii.) and his being inclosed in the thigh of 
Jupiter, was only the fable of the deluge*, and the preservation of Noah 
in the ark, for Areeh, an ark, and Tarechy a thigh, might easily,- by the 
fanciful genius of polytheism, be substituted the one for the other. (Vid. 
Diod. Bibl. p. 123.) The descent of Hercules to hell> and the restoration 
of Hyppolittts to life were derived from the regeneration of Noah in the 
ark, as was also the descent of Orpheus in search of his wife ; and in 
like manner, as the animals spontaneously followed Noah into the Ark, 
po Orpheus is said to have drawn after him the brtite creaticm by the 
force of lumnony. (Apoll. Argon. 1. i.) The fable of the rape of Europa 
affords another view of the same transactiota ; for a bull was the symbol 
of Noah or the god of the Ark, (Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 177.) as a cow 
was an emblem of the Ark itself; the legend of Hercules sailing over tho 
widd in a* golden Cup bears a decided reference to the deluge, for 
Heicuiles was the arkite^god and the Cup was the ark; and th^ sub* 
mersion of the island of Atlantis is a plain description of the same event. 
The .aieoeuntof the deluge of Deucalion however is less impregnated with 
^y»tery than^aay of the preceding. During the reign of this prince over 
^ kingdom of Thessaly, a general deluge inundated th^ earth; and 
destroyed the whole race of men except himself apd Pyrrha .^is vdfe^ 
who were preserved in a ship which finally rested on the summit of 
pMrnms* When the waters had subsided^ this insulated pair virere 
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aspirant from the divine qualities of the process qf io- 
itiation.^ He was then crowned and (^nthronedi; 
clad in a purple vest with golden zone&; wd pipr 
nounced in a state of pure and ineffable light,, and 



commanded by an oracle to restore the human race by casting behind 
Ihem the bones of their molhery whtdh refefved to the loose stones tiMh 
lay scattered on the sui&ce of the earth. Losing no time to ptDia4» 
renovated globe with inhabitants, they cast behind them a multitude of 
stones, and were astonished to behold tiie crowds of men and women^ by 
whom they were speedily sutioiumM. (CXrid. Metam. 1. i«) It reqiiiKS 
little ingenuity to interpret this fable ; and accordingly it was delivered 
without disguise to the Epopt, or perfectly initiated candidate. 

* This emblen was one of the abominatkms which defiled the mys- 
teriesi and as we have already seen, (ut supra, p. 100.) was exhibited, 
with shameless impudence, evra in public processions. Its origin has 
been vaziously explained; but it certainly sprang, either from the sin of 
Ham, or the mytezious doctrine that the Ark was the common mother of 
the human race ; and Noah, by what name -soever he might be distin- 
guished, the father. 

t With.this superstitious people, a relic, ritually consecrated was 
believed to insure the special favour and protection of the deity, with 
whom the priests were repiited to hold an intercourse. Thus if sickness 
were inflicted by a hostile god, an amulet consecrated to a superior deity, 
and suspended from the afflicted person's neck, would speedily remove 
the disease. Young persons wore enchanted girdles to excite love to- 
wards them in the other sex. The garments which had been worn during 
initiation were accounted sacred, and able to protect the wearer in every 
emergency. These invaluable relics were therefore used by the foitnjiate 
possessor until they were resolved to rags; and afterwards children were 
invested with the tattered remnants, as undoubted preservatives from the 
malign effects of all diseases to which their tender age is by nature ex- 
posed. It was also accounted lucky to collect remnants of the sacrifices, 

which were denominated iyuai , because they were thought conducive 
io keaUh, The emblem of liyuai Health, amongst the Pythagoreans 
was a tnple triangle, because being alternately Qoigoiaed within itoeif^ 
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lie Was instructed in emblematical knowledge ; for 
4be morality of the Mysteries was inrolved in a series 
of tisible Symbols, for tbe purpose of directing the 
(inquiries of the uninitiated iato a mistaken channel, 
and leading them to conclusions widely distant from 
the truth. Thus the figure of a hawk was used to 
represent the Sun; a crescent typified the Moon^; 
the omniscience of the deity was symbolized by an 
Eye placed in the centre of aa en^eas Serpent; an 
NGibligated aspirant by a Grasshopper; knowledge 
fay an Ant; impossibility by two naked feet walking 
mi^e sea.^ The dove was a conspicuoos symbol 
and had been introduced with great propriety, for 
this bird wias the diluvian messenger of peace, and 
^hovered over the retreating waters like a celestial 
harbinger of safety. Hence a lunette floating on 
the surfece of the ocean, attended by a dovef with 
an olive branch in its mouth, and encircled by a 
JRainfooWj formed a striking and expressive Symbol 
which needs no explanation.J After these and other 



it «ointitcit^ a figure of flee Hnet^ ^^^^ (Lucian pro. laps. In sal. 

admiss. apnd Stanley. Lives, vol. iii. p. 62.) 

* Hence the incident of Christ walking on the sea is a striking proof 
of his divinity; (Matt. xiv. 25.) for what is impossible with man, is pos- 
sible with God; (Mark x. 27.) and Job says that Gk>d alone treadeth on 
the waves of the sea. (Job ix. 8.) 

t The white dove was much esteemed by the Jews, and held in sacred 
reverence, because they believed that Noah's dove was of that colour. 

X From the circumstance of the patriarch reaching out his hand to 
seise the dove, and bring it into the ark before the waters had subsided, 
(Gen. viii. 9.) the Greeks invented many fictions, which subsequently 
became established principles in their system of mythology. The fable of 
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iilustratidns of the like tendency,^ the iiispfraiit'was 
dismissed throagh the beautiful gate of the tem* 
plef with the two barbarous words Koy^andO/Ara^ 
which are said to mean. Watch and A'bstaik 
FROM Eyiii4 ^ ^ person mysteriously regenerated) 
and placed in future under the protection of tbd 
celestial gods. 

Such was the spl^did importance attached to 
these deteriorated mysteries. They were places ^<ii-^ 
sig^ation to the lustfQl,§ and consequently filial W 
the cause of virtue and morality.]) And yet^ islraDgfe 
to tell^ no woman was qualified for the honour of 
' '. I '. 

Ixion bore this reference. He is said to. have attempted to deflower Juno^ 
bnt embraced in her stead, a cloud, for which offence he wat cast int^ 
Wl. Now Juno is Juneh^ the do¥e, (Fab. Mys. Gab. toI^ i« ^.-St.) 
wliich was seized by Noah ; and his punishment on a ^rtfBolieiMg wktH in 
hell, merely referred to his descent into the Hades of the mysteries, woA • 
his circumambulating progress through the cavens of initiation. 

* A profusion of Symbols which adorned these mysteries may be fonpid 
in my former volume on Signs and Symbols/' 

t The caverns of initiation had two gates; one called the d s sne w t 'to 
Jiell, the other the oMcent of the just; which, in the passage already cited 
from Homer, are inaccurately described. Mr. Pope has inverted the 
sense of the original, whero he makes the gods, or in other wosda the 
Epoptse descend instead of ascend, and mortals enier instead oi dewemd. 
Thus, corrected, the reference is perfectly easy to the destmction of the 
antediluvians and the safety of the eight Just persons^ who, hence hmwe 
•been dignified with the name of immortals. ( Vid. ut supra, p. 104.) 

X Vid. Bibl. Univ. tom. vL p« 86. Warb. Div. Leg« vol. i* p. IW. 

When the rites of the east were imported into Greece," says Mr. Faber^ 
** a strong charge was given that barbaric names should never be 
changed; concerning which ii^unction it is observed byPsellus, that 
there are eaered names «^ ineffable import, preserved in the Mysteries ^ everp 
nation, and delivered to them immediately by the gods ; a ciycumstaaoe 
which makes it unlawful to translate them Into the Greek leagoage.'? 
(Mys. Cab. vol, i. p. 116.) 

§ Vid. £j^. iv. 19. I Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gentes. p. 19. ^ 



^ifficiating' at ihe celebration of this miserable a|XK- 
logy for religioDy except she were able to testify on 
oatk thlftt sbe was free from all manner of poUu- 
tiea.* Several eminent men in diffemt ages en- 
deai^uffed to paige these orgies of their indecency, 
bttt without success. Orpheus and Pentheusf are 
mythologically:]; said to have been torn in pieces by 
theBaCdiantes for their exertions to stem the torrent 
of depravity and licentiousness which pervaded every 
rank and descriptiim of people who were engaged in 
these celdiirations. The rites passed however, with 
all tbeir contaminations, from Greece to Rome, and 
remained a lasting stain to the empire long after 
1}ie establishment of Christianity. At length the 

* Hie idea which these worthies entertained of personal purity may be 
cemcily dednced from the following custom, preserred by Herodotus. 
This writer tells as, (1. i.) that all the female TOtaries of Mylitta, who 
wa» the same with Geres and Isis,- withont excepting the most dignified 
yirgins, were obliged to prostitute themseWes, at least once in their lives 
ia the' pouch of die temple; as an indispensable act of devotion 1 without 
which they were accounted polluted or unclean. Amongst the Egypr 
tiaas it is honourable for women to prostitute themselves; and those who 
hav6 lain witii many men us^d to wear a bracelet about their ancles as a 
badge of honour t Moreover,- amongst them, virgins before marriage 
used to gain a dower by prostituting themselves." (Stanley. Lives, vol. 
iii« p. 94.) it Was in\allusion to these and still more unnatural practices 
that induced St. Paul to exclaim with indignalton ; it is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done of them in secret!" (Eph. v. 12.) 
And the same intrepid Apostle enumerates these abominable Sins in his 
^istle to the Bomans. (i* 26^ end.) 

t Eurip. Baoch. Virg. jEn. 1. iv. Ov. Metam. 1. xi. 

t I SKf mytkohgieaUy^ for the fact appears doubtful respecting the 
violent death, of Orpheus^ notwithstanding the above authorities. It 
mther i^ppears that he was killed by lightning ; a death; esteemed by 
the ancients, as being fraught witii peculiar .felicity. (Diog. Laert« 
Prooem.) 
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bold and fireqnent censures of the Christian ftddiers 
roused the people to a sense of shame; — ^by a pnMie 
edict the excesses sanctioned by die mysteries were 
restrained within more decent bounds; and soon 
afterwards they were altc^etfier suppressed nnd^ 
faeary penalties. 



LECT0KE XI. 



TARIETIBS IN THE SYSTEMS OV PTTHAGQRA3 
AND PliATO. 



Pythagoras received the radiments of tliat 
knowledge which afterwards elevated him to such 
a distinguished rank^ from Anaximander the Mile- 
sian*^ His first initiation took place at Sidon;f and 
he was so impressed with the idea that something 
more was intended to be conveyed by this solemnity 
than the priests were able or willing to exphdn, that 
he resolved to devote his life to the discovery. He 
travelled over the world for )piowledge, and was 
initiated into the mysteries of all nations^ that by 
analyzing the peculiarities of each System^ he might 
discover the source of truth. Hence his improved 



* Apol. Florid. L ii. 



t Jambl. c. IS. 
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,ni|faterie$ were the most perfect approximation to 
.ike original scieuce which could be accomplished 
by an idolatrous philosopher bereft of the aid of re- 
velation. Some parbM>f his scheme would have been 
lu^i9bCCom[ltablef but from the fact of his J ewish initia* 
tion; and instruction in sacred things by Ezdkiel 
the prophet^ 

He ei\}pined upon his candidates a probation of 
five years abstinence and silence ;t for he esteemed 
the latter virtue as an unobjectionable proof of wis- 
dom4 This extended trials called a quinquennial 
silence, was intended to abstract their minds from 
sensible things, that they might be enabled to reflect 
on the nature of the deity with a pure and undivided 
attention.^ This probation embraced many im- 
portant particulars. The candidate was rejected if 
found passionate or intemperate, contentious or am- 



* Nasartus the ABsyrian, one of Pythagoras' masters was by some 
supposed to be the prophet Ezekiel; which opinion Clemens, (Strom. 1.) 
^oppugns s nevertheless, as Mr. Selden observes, the most accurate chro- 
nology teacheth that Ezekiel and Pythagoras flourished together, betwixt 
the 50th and 52nd Olympiad ; and therefore the account hinders not but 
this Nazaratns might be Ezekiel." (Stanley. Life of Pyth. p. 7.) 
t I>iog. Laeit in vit. Pyth. 

X ApuL Florid. 1. ii« Hence the English promb,. a atfU tengne marks 
a wise head. 

§ Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. This probationary silence differed essentially 
from that which was denominated TravrcXif g B-^efivOBlat which im- 
plied that the initiated were bound to conceal from all the world the 
secrets of the institution. The former was peculiar to the exoterieks, the 
latter Co tiie esoterieks. The probation of fire years was sometimes partly 
temitted to those who by their age and well* known prudence were sup- 
posed to ]v>ssess the requisite qualifications. With these^ two years were 
deemed a sufficient triaL 
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^ bitioQs of worldly honours aad dktmctkmB.^ P^dia^ 
goras made purticul&r enquiry as to the kind of so* 
> ciety in which the aspirant bad passed his* time ;t 
he tried his fortitude and constancy by the inflietioli 
of bodily wounds with an iron instrument heated 
red hot, or with the point of a sword, or other ftharp 
weapon.^ And if he endured these tormenta with* 
out shrinking'; and proved in other respects worthy 
of admission, he was allowed to receive the firat 
Deg^ree, Conformably to the sfystem of Grteiaa initia- 
tion ;§ and as an exoterick, was^ ranked among tite 
Acausmatici.X Aft&r the lapse of another consi- 



. * JttnbL c. 90. t Ibid, c 17. 

I Notwithstanding this rigid probation, P^rthagoraa had no aooaer 
established his system at Crotona, than in a very short ^nie he had six 
hundred candidates for initiation. (Jambl. c-S.) And- soon all Italy 
was filled with liis disciples; and though before obscure, itwasafler* 
wards, in compliment to Pythagoras, denominated Magna Grecla.** (Ibid. 
TP. 29.) 

% The Oath propolinded to the aspirant was made on the mudber 
FoDB or Tetractys, which was expressed by ten commas or Jods, (sup- 
posing it to be derived from the Tetragrammaton of the Jews,) disposed 
in form of a triangle^ each side containing /<mr; as follows : 

Monad, Fire, or the active principle. 

Jhuidf the passive principle. 

Triads the world proceeding from their union. 

Qugienmry: the liberal Sciences. 

Tiiis triangle, some authors suppose, bore a reference to the tri-une 6o^ 
whence it was termed, Trigonon mysticnm. (Jennings. Jewish Ant b. L 
c. 13.) Jamblichus gives us the words of this Oath. (De vit. Pyth. c.29.) 

Ov fUL TOP apa-Bptif By the Great Tetnc^ or name Jao, wht 
bath communicated the fountain of eternity to «ar mli^ Ite. 

I JamU. c 17. 
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d^ble space of time^ they were admitted to the 
se^o^d' Degree, and were termed Mathen^tici ; and 
aft^rwards^ on receiving* the third Degree^ they were 
elothed in white garments as emblematical of puri- 
ty were entided to all the privileges of esotericks^ 
and admitted within the screen, or into the Sanctam 
SiUietomm of the philosopher; and from henceforth 
rieceiv^d the lappellation of Py^Aa^or^OM^y as having 
ha4 perfect initiation into the mysteries of Pytha- 
gonSf and fully instructed in the abstruse principles 
of his philosophy .f 

. In his X«eet«ri3s^ Pythagoras defined his system, 
^e true method of obtaining a knowledge of divine 
apd human laws,! meditation on death,§ by puri- 
fying the soul of its imperfections, and by the dis- 
^v^*y of truth, and the practice of virtue; thiis 
imitatingtheperfectionsof God, as far as is possible 
in a human being.|| He taught the Mathematics 

* Persiufl. Sat. 2. T. 40. 
t ^' Pythagoras went to Phlius, and made a great display of his learn- 
ing before Leo the prince of the Phliasians. The prince, charmed with 
his discoarse, asked him- what Art he professed f He answered that he 
knew no art, 'biifwas aPto(M0>pA«r. Leo, Burprfsed at this new name, 
asked, what are Phihiopkers and whbrein do they differ {rom others? 
Pythagoras answered, ttiat human life is like the Olympic Games, s6me 
. attend for glory, some for profit, and some to olnerye eurionsly what is : 
there ^performed. These des^se both glory and profit, and employ them* 
selves Btadioiisly to enquire into the causes of all things. These sre 
epquirers after Wisdom, or Philosophers/' (Cicero Tnscnl. qnaest 5.) 
Valerius Maximus relates also, that when Pythagoras founded his school, , 
he was asked what was the nanie of his System? and answered, I am not 
Sophasy wise; but PAflo-sopAos, $. lover of wisdom ; ftnd my ^^llowers 
■haM be eftUed Fhilosophera. * j : 

I PseU* compend. de «O0O. . . ^ HieRnuadRufiA. 
I Stobnoit Serau \ 
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as a mediam whereby to prove the eisdstence of CkNl' 
from the results of reason and observation, and to 
convey happiness to man. Gramniar^ Rhetipri^j 
and Logic were taught to cultivate and improve 
the human reason ; and AHthmetic^ because he ' 
conceived that the ultimate benefit of man consisted 
in the science of Numbers.^ He thought the Crea- 
tion of the world was effected by the harmony of 
numbersyf and that they existed in the regions of 
the blessed before the world began4 Odd nmnberr 
he assigned to the celestial gods, and hence aU- 
sacrifices to those beings ought to be in odd num- 
bers. JEven numbers were fot the infernal deities.§ 
Geometry, Music, and ^5^<momy were inculcated^ 
because he conceived' that man is indebted to these 
sciences for a knowledge of what is really good and 
uscffuL He accounted his system vain if it did not 
contribute to expel vice, and introduce virtue into 
the mind;|| and he taught that the two most excel- 
lent things for man, were theoretic and practical 
virtue; i. e. to speak the truth; and to render benC" * 
Jits to each other. The several heads^ to which he 

* The Pythagoreaii system of Nwnbeni- may be fband^ in Signs sad 
Symbols, p. ITO. to which I may add tiiat the great Pythagorie Synibor 
was One and Two, which were used as the names of' pro{M^t!oBy das ' 
being the fother, two (he mother* The midtiplicalion of tm<ty and da% 
(once twice two) make Fota, the Tetractjrs, the Idea of all things, Vrhich ' 
are consummated in the number Tin. (Stanley.* Lives, p. 106.) 

t Stob. Physic. 1. ii. t- Nicom. Arith. c. ff. 

% Serr. in Sst. S« . How did Pytiiagoras reconcQe this doctrhie of bid 
and even numb to, with his known axiom, that the ttnnlichrs /oar and fm- 
were the Tetnifi^ or sacred Name of God f 
I Slol^ 8eno* 
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reduced these virtues^ wene, InstitotioDi Silence, 
Teniperancei Fortitude, Pnidence, and Jagtice. He 
proceeded to imculcate the omnipresence of God, the 

* One of the methods which Pythagoras used to enforce on his dis* 
ciplai the pndiee of nonl viitne, was by the use of short and pithy 
sentences,, which weie symbolieal of some great raoial duty. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of this mode of instmction : — Sit not upon a Chanix^ 
meanSy lire not Without initiation ; and be not initiated without contem* 
plation and discipline ; for initiation^ without previous preparation and 
subsequent diligence, is but to enjoy a faint shadow of Light, and is 
worse than total darkness. — TrmdHng from homey tum not hacky 'for the 
fmie^go Mf mCfc fom, A greater than Pyliiageras hath said, ^ no maa 
having put his hand to the plou^^ and looking back, is fit for tiie king- 
dom of God/' (Luke ix. 62.) Pythagoras meant the same thing applied 
to a» inferior purpose. It was an exhortation to his followers to pass 
honourably through every Degree oi his System, that they might attain to 
per£ection.-^r«ni atroy from thyoe^ every edge. Use prudence and ab- 
staiB ftam ungovernable passion. — Tdbe off tky right tkoe firtt. Tliis 
also denoted Prudenoe.— Posf niot oner a buUausef referred to Justice and 
Equality.— ITeiar wot a Ring, Bind not your soul about with the chain 
of ignomnce as the finger is. bound with a ring, but be initiated into 
Philosophy, which separates the mind from terrestrial oonsideratiOBS^ . 
and fits it for the contemplation of high and immortal things.— Lool; not 
in a glass by candlelight. Beware of that state of twilight which consists 
in superficial knowledge; fer tliis is worse than absolule ignorance ; bat 
search for the true light, that you may be enabled to find out the nature 
fji the -Beity, and estimate his infinite perfections.— Lay not hold qf every 
em rmiUy witt the right hand. Try and prove every one before yoa < 
admit liim into your society as a firicind and brother.— £a< noi the hewri. 
Eat not the brain, . Bo not rend asunder the social bond, which unites, 
your society, by unnecessary disputes or useless divisions*— Fii« not meet 
immehmtberfet. Conuaunicale not your n^teipes to an idle or feoUsk. 
person, for sucb an one will disgrace and betray you^ — Sleep not at neon., 
Sihut not your eyes against the Light of knowledge at a time when its 
hidden stores are most dearly displayed before you, lest the remainder of 
your life be passed amidst the uncertain glimmering of twilight, or the 
shades, of sudnight darkness ; the mists of imperfect information, or the , 
dark clouds of total ignorance. — The curious reader who wishes to pursue 
this sulject further, may find all the Symbolical Sentences of Pythagoras 
in Stanley's Lives of the PhilosnqpiiOT, ftm which c^febratod .wor^ the ; 
^liove litiv« been eoLtraeted* 
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immortality of tbe soul, and tbe htcemtj of per- 
^(Mial liol^ess to qualify mankind for admission into 
the socie^ of the gods; and declared his. opinkm 
that no man can be accounted happy or miserable 
till the day of his death ; because, in his most exalted 
moments he is nbt able to pry into futurity, or to 
divine to-day what evils tormorrow may bring upon 
him. 

He taught that man is endowed with eight organs 
of knowledge to which symbolical institution might 
be usefully applied ;* and these were, Sense, Phan- 

* The following are some of the Symbob Of Pythagoras The^ogwi lrtiw l ' 
irioHgle, a perfect figure, refers to Ood, the principle and autiu» of ail 
sublunary things ; who in his body rescanbles Light j and in his soul Truth, 
He was, and is, afid shall be, — The' Right «mgU or Spuare compreli^dtf 
the union of the celestial and terrestrial capacities ; and was an emblem of 
Morality- and Justice. — ^The perfect Square represents the divine mind, as 
has already been explained of the Tetractys.^The Cube was a Symbol of < 
the mind of man alter a well spent life in acts of piety oad dterolioii; 
which is thus perfectly prepared by yirtue for translation into the society 
of the celestial gods.— ^1 Potaf wUhin a CitHe, A symbol of the UniTerse. 
Mesbaraneo, because the most exoeHent body ought to have the mosi 
excellent place*, vis. the Centre. The central fire was esteemed by Pytha- 
goras, the mansion of Jore. — The Dodecaednnm was also a symbol of the ' 
uniTerse.— This triple TtUmgU formed of five lines returning into . itself, 
was a symbol of Health, and was called Hygeia*-— The i^W^-ievsiiM JVv- 
pwUiem ^Euelid was inventcfd by Pythagoras, and is #0 extensively use- 
ful thai it has been adopted in all Lodges sinoo Ids tfmto^ as a sigDificanf 
Symbol of Masoafyi It is said' by Apollodorus and other aiitfaorsy that 
Pythagoras sacrificed a Hecatomb on the discoyevy of this usefsl ProUem. 
This how^rer is exceedingly doubtfol, because Pythagoras abhorred 
bloody Sacrifices, and directed his followers to oflfor nothing btit eakca 
and wine, herbs, flowers, and ftuit — The Letter F. TUs symbolical' 
chartfcter represented the course of human life. Youth arriTiiig at man- 
hood, sees two ways bcflbre him, and detiberates wiych he shall pwiue. 
If he meet with a guide that directs him to pursue PliUoBophy, And ha* 
procures Inl^tlon, his life ^shall be honourable and his death lu^tpy. 
But if he omits to do this, and takes the left tawd pttfliirUcii s^ptaii- 
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tesy, Art, Opiaioh, PrndeQce, Scfehce, Wisdom, smd: 
Mind. He arranofed his assemblies due East and 
West, becausie he said that motion began in the 
East or right side of the world, and proceeded to- 
wards the West or left side. lii a word, though his 
institution was the most perfect system ever practised* 
amongst idolaters, yet when he endeavoared to enter 
the Holy of Holies, and began to specidate on the 
knowledge of God and a future state, he was be- 
wildered with childish notions and* idle conjectures,- 
instead of enjoying the brilliant beams of divines 
tmthi 

Plato was deeply versed in all the mysteries of 
antiquity,^ which he believed capable of i^toring^ 
the soul to its' primitive purity.^ He adopted the- 
division of Three Decrees, because three was ai 
mystical number, dedicated td the celestial deities.' 
These Degrees were progressive, the ceremoniar 
being in accordance with the Greek mode; and no- 
candidate was admitted to them without, an ele-- 
me&tary course of study and privation, during which 
he was subjected to the PastoiS, by being placed in 
d wM for a specified period, as the medium of re-> 
gMieration.f Thej^r^* Degree was Mathematical ; 

broader and better, it will lead to sloth and luxury; will waste his estate^ 
impair hid health, and bring on an old age of infamy and misery. (Porph. 
vil. Pyfh. Stob. Serm. Persius. Sat. iii. v. 56. Stanley. Lives of * 
Philos. &c.) * 
♦ Proclus says that Plato derived his theology from Orpheus. (Cudw, " 
Intell. Syst. p. 647.) 

t In Phaedone. 

X ^ It was in allasioii to such rites that Plato/' says Paber, (Pag* 



and embnced Adtbinetic^ Geometry^ Mosic^ unA 

V9d& confined io Fhynicn y'tnd. the tkird^ m uriiich 
llie brdws of the candidate Mrere emircfliedr 'with a. 
Crown or Tiara^ to intimate that cfae- had now te^ 
oeived the inestimable gift of snperior endowinfeztto^ 
and a power of instructing others^ was confined ^to 
Theology. His doctrines embraced disquisiticnts en 
the nature of God> and the creation and ultimate' 
destruction of the world. His opinion of th^ &vme 
nature was, that it contained thre« hypostases, whitii 
he termed Tagathon — ^Nous — Psyche, or Gooda^,' 
Wisdom', and Spirit, the second of which emanated 
from tbe first, and the third fsom both* Biit he 
taught that all good inen after death became demons^ 
and were therefore entitled .to the homage of divine 
worship;^ that the governor of ;the wdrid had jeom-* 
miited all things to their superintendence }t andthftt 
they were the authorized mediators between, the gods ' 
and men, and appointed to convey sacrifices tmd i^up* 
plications from earth. to h^ven, and blessings and' 
rewards from heaven to earth. He tau^t that Chd , 
created the worlds but held, from the deductions i>f* 
human reason, that as something could ^ot bwe 
been formed from nothing, the materials must faaVe 

Idol. Yol. iii. p. 188.) " whoee philosophy was la^ly tinged with the . 
doctrines of the Mysteries, was^ wont to say that TpUhmuit; he Mmght- Jar , 

the bottom (if a well. By truth he meant the speculations Tevefded t».the 
initiated^ who were henceforth styled Epopts, or persons who see ^ijn9B 
tmlyas they are; and hj the well, he meant the sacred pit.4Nr oat<e|fi 
where the mysteries were so frequently celebrated." 

* 00 Repub* h y. t Iii^ T^diqmu; 
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descended' from some pi^xlistent ^te.f \W€ h6^\ 
lieved tbat the universe was dootned to be uhimkfely ' 
destroyed by in verification of tli6 fable 6t 
Pbaeton jf and preserved in his systerii a tradition ' 
of Ihe first created beings in ParadiSej^ how they ' 
conversed with angels in a state of mture and Un-' 
clothed; how the earth bronght forth its fruits spon- ' 
taneottdy to provide these favourites of heaven with ' 
Ibod J how they spent their time in innocence and* 
unoffisnding simplicity ; and how, atlepgthf % <Ae 
suggestions of a serpewtf they fell from their purity, 
became ashamed of their nakedness, and were c^st; 
forth* into a world of sorrow, grief, and d^pair^ 
These traces of truth fully prove the source whence ; 

* De R^ub. 1. y. t In Timoeo. 

% An obscure tradition of this event had been propagated in -every 
nation of the heathen world from the Dispersion ; bnt it had been studi- 
ously disguised by fable to keep it secret from the vulgar and uninitiated, 
until in process of time, the true intent and meaning of the symbols and 
allegory in which it had been enveloped were almost entirely lost. 
^ Origen thinks that Plato by his converse with the Jews in Egypt, did 
understand the history of the Fall of Man ; which he, after his way, 
enigmatically describes in his Symposiacks. Where he brings in Poms 
the god of plenty feasting with the rest of the gods ; after supper, Penia 
comes a begging to the door; Porus being drunk with nectar, goes into 
Jupiter's garden, and there falls asleep, Penia observing it, steals tP 
him, and by this deceit conceives by him. In this fable of Plato, Origen 
takes notice what a near resemblance the garden of Jupiter hath to 
Paradise, Penia to the Seipent which circumvented Adam, and Porus 
to the man who was deceived by the Serpent. Which he conceives to be 
the more probable because of Plato his custom to wrap up those excel- 
lent things he knew under some fables because of the vulgar; for which 
he after speaks of his custom in altering and disguising what he had 
from the Jews, lest he should too much displease the fabulous Greeks, 
if he should adhere too close to the Jews who were so infamous among 
fheau'' (StilliBgfleet Sacr. p. 518.) 

k2 
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the mysteries in general proceeded, because they 
bear undoubted marks that at their institution they 
were commemorative rites pointing to events which 
actually took place at the commencement of the 
world.* He taught the history of the deluge, and 
wrote a book professedly on the subject, which he 
called Atlanticus; and he inculcated the metempsy- 
chosis, and the important doctrine of man's personal 
responsibility. 

* The truth is, that though Plato professed to haye received his know- 
ledge from an ancient fable, he had it in reality from the Jews, as 
Ori'gen has truly testified ; (see also Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.) but the facta 
were unaccompanied by the Key ; and therefore he inculcated on his 
disciples, the unimportant nature of the information, unless some future 
philosopher should rise up among them^ who should be capable of re* 
▼ealing the true interpretation* 



THE SECOND COURSE. 



THE CELTIC MYSTERIES. 



LECTURE I. 



INTBODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE MYS- 
TERIES OF BRUiDISM. 



In attempting to redace the Celtic Mysteries to 
their elementary principles, the enquiry will be con- 
fined almost exclusively to Dniidism as practised in 
Britain 9 which contains the essence and perfection 
of the system ; for Cesar informs us that the prin- 
ciples of Druidism were better understood in Britain 
than in Gaul; and that it was customaiy for the 
inhabitants of -the latter country who wished for 
more perfect information on the intricate subject of 
their mysterious doctrines and practices, to pass over 
into Britain, where accurate instruction was alone 
to be obtained.^ 

' The name of these extraordinary priestsf has 

♦ Ces. de bel. Gal. 1. vi. c. 12. 
t Mr. Reuben Barrow, in the second volume of the Asiatic Kesearches, 
(p. 489.) says, that the dmids of Britain were Brahmins, is beyond 

k3 
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been variously derived. The most commonly re- 
ceived opinion is, that its origin must be ascribed 
to the Greeks ApSo Oak, because this tree was 
esteemed peculiarly sacred by the druids;^ and from 
its spontaneous production of the sacred misletoe«t 
they believed that the deity had selected it from all 
the trees of the grove^ as his own peculiar residence. 
In the ancient British dialect, an oak was termed^ 
Derw;X in the Armorjcan, Deru; and hence tbe 
priests of the oak are said to have been denominated 
Derwydden. Some authors have however referred 
to other tongues for the etymology of this title. One 
says it was derived from the German Trowis, whidi 
signified, a revealer of Truth ;§ another thinks it 
sprang from Trutis^ an old British name for the 

the least shadow of a doubt; but that they were all murdered and their 
Seienees lost, is out of all bounds of probability; it is much more likeiy 
that they turned $choolma8tex|i, Frema«m«, and Fortunetelleriy and in 
this way, part of their sciences might easily descend to posterity, as we 
find they have done.'' With what feeling towards Masonry Mr. Barrow 
said this-, t have not the means of determining, nor does it in the leut 
a^^r the character of his assertion. I shall consider the q[)iniQn as tend- 
ing to illustrate the antiquity of the Science, The Druids wtrt School- 
itiasters. Fortunetellers, and Freemasons also, thougli the name was not 
known in the age^ when they flourished. They Certainly did prattis^ a 
science derived from. Freemasonry, and applied to the same object, the 
worship of the deity ; but deteriorated, as all institutions must neces- 
aarily be, when the vital pripcipl^ is wliolly discarded, 
♦ PJiin. Kat Hist 1. xvi. c. 4. 
' t The misletoe was invested with a character so holy, that it was ac- 
counted a profanation to touch it with the finger. The ceremonies vsed 
io gathefing this mysterious plant were of a nature calpulated to infuae a 
sacred reverence deeply into the mind ; and when plucked and ritually 
consecrated, it was reputed to possess every aanatiye virtue; and was 
hence dignified with the appellation of All Heal. 

% Oilmen's DiQt. v. J)erw« . , , Cjewp* Bccaoi^ 
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deity, a&d that Ids drst priests were kaiee caDed 
Truti^^ Mr. Smithy in his Gaelic antiquities, con* 
^ cu?& with Major Vallancey in deriving <h*uid from 
jDmidhf which in their own langoi^e signifies, wise 
m^n, and is still the Gaelic term for philosophers or 
magicians* It seems, he says, to have the same im- 
pc^.with the. name of the eastern magi^ who, like 
the dmids and many other religious sects, united 
the jchaxacters of tl^e philosophert the m.^gistrate, 
a4d the divine^ making each of these services one 
an4 the same prpfession.f 

The system of druidism embraced every i^ligiooB 
philosophical pursuit v^hich was then known in 
tbe jsdaiid ; and had a further tendency to spread 
liberty, peace, and happiness amongst mankind^ 
The rites bore an undoubted reference to the salvar 
tion of Noah, and his seven companions in the Ark j§ 

* SaraiDM. Brit. toI. i. p. 104« 
f Hutchinson. Gumb. toI. i. p. 248. 

i MiB^ek. Hish Cardigan. latrqdiictiaa. 

• f It'iB a Biost remarkable fact, that we find in every system of antiquitf 
a- frequent reference to the nuiinber aniM, which^ from its natare can 
searcdy be ascribed to any ^veat save that named in the text, except it 
be to the institatlon of the Sabbath. Thus, the teveA score Ogynrens^ of 
InyBtical persoaages^ ^which, according to Taiiesin, pertain to the British 
mase ; the mmk score knobs in ihe collar otthe Ox,^ (Day. Dra« p. fiS8> 
S24.) the tevtn- petsons who returned fraon Caer Sidiy.in the Spoils of thd 
Deep^ (Ibid. p. 515.) the' $even Pleiades; (Oyid. Fast 5.) the smw 
Mfndon^ (Aratus. Astron.)^ ik» teven Titaas and Titanide»; the 4ee€a 
Heliades of the Giedu; (Biod. Bibl. 1. t.) the uom Calnri of tlw 
Fhenieians ; the Mrea Amschan^ands of the Peirsees ; and the ^efsen piecef 
udte-which' the body of • Bacchus was tonr by the Titans, (Plat delsicL 
addOsfr. 1^. 808^) were equafiy the tevm hero^gods who aoeompanied 
19(mfi' ih- t&e Ark ; and these oo^respionded; with the ^»«e»- Menaify tin 
s^iea Pitrui^' Risbis^ and ike seven Brahinadicai of Hindoo a^thokngy ; 



and were celebrated first by the Pheryllt, wh<? dor- 
respond with the Telchines, the Curetes or tjie 

and for the same reason perhaps, as these persons were tke whole of man- 
kind then living in the vfrorld, the septenary number, amongst the 
Cabalists, denoted unwersaUty, and was termed by the Pythagoreans 

sXojiuXHa* To one of the above causes may be ascribed the origin of 
the seven vases. in the temple of the sun near the ruins of Babian in 
Upper Egypt, (Sarary. Letters on Egypt.) the wren altars whieh bsined 
Continually before the god Mithras in many of his temples ; (M oiitf. Ant. 
torn. ii. K 7.) the seven holy temples of the ancient Arabians; (Sale. 
Koraii. Prelim. Disc. p. 22.) the seven bobuns of perfection exhibited in 
the Hindoo code ; (Holwell. in Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. li. p. 391.) Mrith 
the defective knowledge of the same people which circumscribed the 
whole earth within the compass of peninsulas, ordwipas ; (Sacon- 
teda. Sir W. Jones. Works. toI. vi.) the seven planets of antiquity the 
Jewish Sephiroth consisting of seven splendours; the ««t;en Gothic deities; 
commensurate with the hebdoftadal division of time ; the seven worlds of 
the Indians and Chaldeans ; and the seven virtues cardinal and liiealo- 
gical. (Vid. Signs and Symbols, p. 159.) In a word, sevei^ was always 
considered as a number possessed of many mysterious properties ; and 
divine sacrifices were considered most efficacious when composed of this 
number. 

Seven bullocks yet unyoked for Phaebos chnse. 
And for Bianay seven unspotted ewes. 

Bbydek. 

And even our own scriptures abound with innumerable instances of the 
authorized use of this numb^. At the Deluge, Noah received seven days 
notioe of its commencement, (Gen. vii. 4.) and was commanded to select 
elean beasts and fowls by sevens^ while the unclean were only admitted 
by pairs. (Gen. viL 2.) On the seventh month the Ark rested on Ararat, 
(Gen. yiii. 4.) and Noah despatched his dove at the distance of seees 
days each time. (G^. viii* 10, 12.) Job and Balaam eaish offered mqH- 
fices by thi$ express command of God, consisting of seven bullocks .and 
weeen rams ; (Job xliL 8. Numb, xxiii. 1.) and this was undoubtly con- 
formable vrith the usual practice of Jewish antiquity. The destractioii 
ef Jericho was miraculously effected by the use of this number; for «fl«e» 
priests bearing seven ram's horns for trumpets, were directed by tbe 
Almighty to cqippass the city seven days, and on the seventh to pvooaed 
found it seven times, when the walls should fall into min. ( Joi^. ru 4,6.) 
Solomon was seven years building the temple ; (1 Kings yL 3^.) which 
yrt» dedicated in th» seventh mnth^ (1 Kiiigs viii. 2^) tiiQ puhUc 
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tdei Dactyli of other nations. The ceremonies of 
initiation and worship also bore a character similar 

festival lasted seven daya. The whole machinery of the Apocalypse is 
t!onducted on precisely the same principle. The Iconisms are almost all 
tepieimry. Here the first Person in the Bacred Trinity is represented 
under the figure of a glorious Being clothed with surpassing brilliancy^ 
(Seated oh a Throne encircled by a rainbow, (Rev. iv. 3, 4.) and receiving 
from t%fr assembly of saints a most profound adoration, in which they 
ascribe to Him s^vcn degrees of beatitude. (lb. yiu 12.) He is attended 
by FOUR beasts full 6f eyes, emblematical of their perfect knowledge of 
ALL Ihingsj past, present, and - to come. Now the number four was 
esteemed to possess similar properties with the number seven. It signi- 
fied universaliiy amongst the Cabalists and Pythagoreans, probably be- 
cause the whole of the male kind in the Ark consisted of four persons, 
suid it formed the holy Tetragrammaton of the Jews. ( Vid* More's Apoca- 
iypsis Apocalypsios. p. dS, 148.) The second Person is described as a 
majestic and venerable personage standing in the midst of seven golden 
candlesticks, and h^olding in kis hand seven stars, the emblems of Light 
and Bevelation; (Rev. ii* 1.) and in another place as a Lamb that had 
been slain having seven horns and seven eyes, symbols of universal power 
and knowledge ; and receiving from the heavenly host a loud acknow- 
ledgement of seven potencies. (lb. v. 6, 12.) And the third Person is 
described as seven lamps of fire, which are the seven Spirits of God. (lb. 
iv. 5.) Again, the Apocalypse contains seven Synchronisms, which were 
preceded by a«uccession of woes addressed to seven churches, (lb. i. 4.) 
recorded in a book with seven seals, (lb. v. 1.) denounced by seven angels 
to the sound of seven trumpets, (lb. viii. 2.) and revealed by seven 
thunders or oracular voices. (lb. x. 3.) The wrath of God against die 
idolatrous world is let loose by seven angels having «even plagues inclosed 
iB seven golden vials. (lb. xv. 1, 7.) Idolatry is represented under the 
figure of a scarlet coloured beast having seven heads, to represent pro- 
bably the seven mountains on which Rome and Constantinople, the two 
capital cities of the mistress of the world" were respectively founded ; 
(lb. xvii. 9.) and seven idolatrous kings, or seven forms of polytheism are 
pointed out for destruction. (lb. xvii« 10.) This yery extraordinary and 
universal application of the number seven^ as I have already observed, 
must have originated either in a tradition borne away from Shinar by 
«very tribe who wandered in search of a new settlement, respecting the 
instilatioti of the Sabbath; and it mustlj'e observed that almost all ido- 
latrous nations kept holy the seventh day ; (Vid. Usher on the Sabbath, 
78.) or the seven hero-|^ods who were sav^d with Noah in the Ark, 



to those of die people vlmce ihey were demed, 
a€Ci[mio€hiled to tbe peculiar ^eniw of tlie pe^Ie^ 
and admitting of varioas miniite modifications^ 
arising from the accidental circumstances <^ local 
situation; and the temporary rwolutions of maiBi-« 
ners and government. Hespecting il^se ceremonies^ 
the ancient historians are not whcrfly silent; aithoiii^ 
we shall gather more information firom die bardic 
than the classical writings on this ahstrase si]Aj^ci« 
Strabo informs ns that tiiedmids practised, the rites^ 
of Samothrace.^ Mr. Faber adduces other authorities 
in support <rf the same hypothetns. Withregacdta 
the devotion of the Hyperboreans/* says this author^ 
to the arki te mysteries^ we are plainly iAformed bgf 
I>ionysiusy that the rites of Bacchus and 'Noah were 
duly celebrated in Britain. Hence arose their vene- 
ration for tiie Bull, the omstatit symbol of the^etty 

of the Ark To the testimony of Dionysiusi I 

shall add the anthority of Artemidoms concerning 
those (mysteries) of two other Cabiric deities. In 
an island^ says he^ close to Britain^ (by whioh^in aU- 
pi'dbubility he meant Anglesey, the chosen seat ol* 
superstition,) Ceres and Prbsefpine are venera^ 
with rittes similar to the Orgiiss of Samotiiraee. This 
island was dedicated, as we learn from Mhaiseas^ to 
the Oabiri i and he furtfa^ informs ns that C^res^ 
Proserpine, ind Bacchus were ^eckoiied in the nutn- 
ber of these deities. Hence it evidently 9ppfiars, tl^ti 
the gods of Britain werie the sam^e as the Odbirf of 
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S^otlmce; and cooseqaently, whatever 4>baef?a-^ 
tions are applicable to the latt^, are no less af)|ili-> 
c^e to the former/'^ 

^M)r. Borlase has ti-aced a surpi^ising umfocmttj 
in the templeSf priests, doctrinesi and worship o£ the 
Pereian magi and the British Braids* This con* 
fcHTinity indeed is so striking and exl^amdinary, that 
PellpQtier, in his Jbistoiy oiF tthe Getts, ,:will -have it 
that the Persians and the Celts were <Migina}ly one 
and the same people. MajorYaUancey id of the 4ame 
opinion; adding that the druids first floi^shed in 
ihit east ; in Hindoostan as Brahmins; in Babylon 
an4 Syria as Chaldeaps, and in Persia as Magi; 
£rom 4:hence came hither with that great body of 
Pwmn Scythians, w}^>m the Greeks call Pheni- 
qiaas." These opinipns, coUected by Mr* Hutohin* 
soQ,t can oqly prove that th^ diff<^rmtt nations 
agreed as to the practice of similar rites and cere^ 
monies in the administration of rdiigious won^ip; 
for the druids flourished in Gaal and Britain, at 
least'cbeval with the planting of many other nations, 
from whi(& theorists have conjectured they might 
derive their original.^; Besides, the nations above 
referred to, paid their devotions to different objecta 
of worship; some were Sabians, and worshipped the 

* Fib, Mtv, Cab. toL i. p. ^1% 214, iritb fuiUiariticf. 
t Hist Curnb.. vol. u p* S47. 
i The first people who settled in Britain are saidy in the Welsh triads, 
ta hajre been the Cynori, who were led hi!0»t by Oower^ or some of hia 
immediale descendants. (Tnni* Angk $ax. ?oU i. p. 14*) If this be true, 
Britain received its popuMBoa Yerjymn. aA6K tiK^' PisseecsiiSi. 
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host of heaven; others were Magians, and confined 
thei^ adoration to the solar fire. These two sects 
always professed the utmost contempt and hatred 
for each others principles, which frequently termi- 
nated in acts of open hostility.^ The testimonies 
however are amply sufficient to point out the analogy 
which subsisted in early times between the mys- 
terious institutions of those countries, which were 
formed by the migration of tlie first descendants of 
Noah and his family .f 

The druids did not worship idols in the human 
shape, because they held that the divinity, being in- 
visible, ought to be adored without being seen. But 
we are told that they did occasionally erect, like the 
primitive Buddhists of the east,J in retired places, 
statues of Isis§ or Ceridwen; which must have been 
gigantic stones,(| rough as yj^hen tiaken from the 
quarry,^ the Setulia of the eastern nations,** which 
were ritually consecrated, and invested with pecu- 

* Vid, Prid. Connect toI. i. p. 226; . t 'Vid. ut sapra. 1. i. 
X Fab. Pag. Idol. voL ii. p. 840. . . 
. .§ The Scandinarians bad a goddese of this name. (OI. Rudbeck. 
Atlftnt vol. ii: p. 212.) 

[ " Several of the idols of the old Arabs,", says Sale, in hisPreliminary 
Biseourse to the Koran, were no more than large, mde stones, the 

worship of which the posterity of Ishmael first introduced These 

stones they at first only compassed out of devotion ; but at last it ended in 
rank idolatry ; the Ishmaelites forgetting the religion left them by their 
father 80>far, as to pay divine worship to any stone they met with'." 
f' Bryantt Anal.' vol. i. p. 18. 
• »* « The mighty pile of ma^c planted rock 

Thus ranged in mystic order, iftarks'the place' ' 
t Where, but at times of holiest festival 

* The JOraid leads his^traim^-r^MASON. 
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liar and distinctive properties. These stones, so^ 
highly venerated,* so enthusiastically adored, were 
the representations of the great British deities whose 
abundant merits have been so extravagantly eulo* 
gized by the Bards. These deities, by what variety 
of names soever they may have been designated, all. 
melt into two, a male and a female, the Great father, 
and mother, who w^e worshipped under the appel-,. 
lationof Hu and Geridwen, and bore the san^e con-, 
spicuous character with the Egyptian Osiris and 
Isis; the Grecian Bacchus and Ceres, or any other 
supreme god and goddess who represented the great 
father and mother of mankind in the mysteries of 
idolatrous antiquity. 

All rocks containing an aperture, whether natural 
or artificialf were thought to convey purification, 
because they equally shadowed out the door of the 
ark through which the favoured few issued into a 
renovated world; and it is worthy of remark that 
the same belief distinguished every ancient nation ; 
for all practised the helio-arkite superstition, and 
all alike admitted the regenerating properties of the 
consecrated orifice.f They varied however in pro- 

* JOr, Gordon infomift us that the Irish peasants stiU pay these stones 
aB awful respect. (Hntoh. Cumb. vol. i« p. 243.) 

t On the es.tate of G. Tennyson, Esq. at Bayon's Manor, near Market 
Rasen, in Ljnco^nshirei is a petta ambrosus consisting of a gigantic upright ' 
stone, rating on a slender basis, at the foot of which another stone has 
been place^^ hollowed out so as to form an aperture 'of sufficient dimen- 
sions for a man to creep through. It stands in a commanding situation, on 
the boVl brow of a hill, aiMl ha3 doubtlesa been used by the drnids in the ; 
perfonnance of their sacred ^tes. ' * ; 

i This was the abomination referred to by the prophet Isaiahi where . 
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pOTtiM l^tii the supposed- sanfetitjr of 3ie peti^, 
arkiivig^ frmi die solemnity of the rites of :cotiseeitt« 
tion. Thus a natural cskyity in a rock, unhall6ired 
by the sacred ceremonial^ was of inferior yirtttes 
when compared with an artificial Pastbs^ ereetdd- 
ritaallyy cimsecrated with holy oil, and 'dedicated to 
a religious use; and as soon as a Pastes was thus 
anointed^ it acquired the distingfuishing name of 
lapis ambrosiusJ^ 

A* considerable degree of sanctity was attached to 
sknall islands in the centre of a consecrated Lake. 
Floating islands- considered as the resid^ceofa - 
happy and perfect people, bore an allusion to the 
garden of Eden, where Adam dwelt in a state of ' 
absolctte felicity; and perhaps also to the then known 
world, which was in reality an immense island; and 
^ therefore the places of mysterious celebration were 
frequently constructed in such situations.f They 

he delnmiices the koUs 'qf the rocks, and th6 caves of the earChy as insof- ~ 
ficient to aveit the indli^tiMi of the Almighty. (iMd. iL 19.) ^ 

* The city of Tyre^ according to Stokeley, was built by Hercnlea on a 
spot where the petra ambrosiae stood^ which were two hollow rocks, 
shaded by an <At9e tree ; and aocoidhig^y on the ancient 'Tyrlan eo|n# we ' 
find these ambrosial petrae represented overshadowed by an oUre tm; . 
and on the reverse, Hercules offering a saerifiije of dedication. 

t The interior recesses of th^'insidar sanctuary were toiiMmA «a'Ae 
seal of every supernal delight' Here the heaveaii had eadisittteb ' 
■toies to oonller gifts on iheir fiivbufed and ehosen residence. Mr. Dhvieb 
has gftvjm a desorijption of these distinguislked privileges^ in the'transiellMi"' 
of a BftfiHiogfen,^ which I shall tkenscribe^ aAer remarking thai Itt don- 
tents are eotiebofaM by a testimony from a quarter the letet exK^MStML 
The Hindoos have a ir m l i t k m *eur««nt'amon9itlhemy that fVgnfdear 'i^ ' 
lAS'fi44isriM««efMafsd taAeBl*llM is^ and Ike beauties of lh& ' 
inmginary paradise^ as we are told by UK urafoM, are d^Mlbed la', 
ilkaiirof lha mdrt amisgeiatad panegydcri ' p«aliy eseeediiig 'eveB'tha 
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of llie ddug^e.^aa tke.^lyi)Abi^ble:mliBtaIlc^ andi 
oontaiiied' the .wb(4e Jbaman xBcp. Each of thcjfie ; 
idaiicb bore the. mystaricw B«jpe ofiAmsci^ smdx 
dnming: it cAit.of the lali^ with a;]»kke <oxeDv at*- 
tended by taiany mystioal oemoouies^ formed: ode of ^ 

legend here subjoined. — ^ In ancieDt tim^s, it is said, a door in a rock 
wovi tiwp lake, found open, npon a certain day ^yer; year. I thinkj 
it was May day. Those who had the curiosity and resolution to enter, ^ 
were conducted by a secret passage, which terminated in a small lslandy 
ia tbe centre of the lake. Here the risit^m were surprised. wilik the^' 
prospect of a most enchanting garden^ stored with tiie choicest firui^s and , 
flowers, and inhabited by the Tylwyth Teg, or fair famUy, a kind of 
fidries, wbose beauty could be equalled only by the courtesy aad af- 
Uhll^ wliich they exhibited to ihom who pleiued They gilt^^re^ ; 

fruit and lowers for each of their guests, entertained them with the most 
elquisitb music, disclosed to them miiny events of fhturity, and invited' 
thmi to sti^, «0 Iqng as tiu|j,shjMild find ^keir jsituatioi^ jigroeable.. But 
the island was sacred, and nothing of its produce must be csur|ied away, 
--tlie whole of this scene .was invisible A those who stood without the ' 
a^^rgin of tfa» hke; Oaly an. indistinct, mats. was seen, in the middia; > 
and it wiis obseryedy that np bird would fly o?er the. water, and that .a ^ 
soft strain of music, at times, breathed with rapturous" sweetness in the 
hiMze of the mountain. — ^It happened upon one of these annual visits, 
that a lacrilegious wretch^ when he was about to.loaye the^ g^urd^n^^ptit. 
aJower, with which he vbad been presented, into his pocket'; but the 
theft boded him no good. As soon as he. had touched unhallowed 
groful^y ti«s flow«r yamshed^ and he lost his sepses.r-Of.thia iltJiajEy 
fittr family took no notice at the time. They dismissed their guests with 
their accustomed, courtesy, and the door was closed as usual. But 
their rescptment ran ^h. For though, as the tale goes, the Tylwyik 
Teg and their garden undoubtedly occupy tl^e spot ta this day-rthough the 
bor^s still keep.ata reqpcctfiul diitaiice frem the lake, and some brbkan 
strslas jsf imttiQ. AKe slitt heird at Uipies, yet the dioor whkfa^led to>^ 
isl^d ImnCTflr rerappearM^f and, fern the date^of sactiiegi^os act^ < 
the Cyln>y:.haTe.beMLU^offtttla^^V-«ItJ8.added, that f< Some time -after' 
t^, an aAYentiiio^;p€raiia attf»ipM/ta:dnw off tiieiwator, in-ofder-to*' 
diaoQf er :iti| jK>nkm%. wheft a^tenqfie .foim anose irom the midst of 4he-' 
laka, :ciQiuiM|ndillg:ii«flC orcolbiBvniae^ he vroald.dipeiwa the. 

co1Ultry•'^ (i)ay« Dro. p. 155.) . > ; 
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the principal rites of the draidical religion.* In every 
nation of the world, Water was pitrfusely used dur- 
ing^ the initiations ; and hence the propriety of the 
British cnstom of performing their celebrations ia 
the centre of a lake. It had a twofold referencej 
first to the diluvian waters which cleansed the earth 
from its impurities by a general lustration ;f and 
secondly, as the external medium of purification by 
which the Mystse were ritually regenerated.^ It 
was a maxim with the druids that water was the 
first principle of all things, and existed before the 
Creation in unsullied purity ; but that its perfect 
qualities were diminished when it became blended 
with the earth at its original formation out of chaos ) 
and hence it was believed that water lost some por- 
tion of its purifying qualities by contact with the. 
earth, which was considered the very principle of 
contamination; and therefore to secure to them- 
selves a certain supply of this element unpolluted 
with any impure alloy, they used to scoop hollows 
or cavities on the upper surface of certain elevated 
stones to catch the waters <^ heaven before they 

* Vid* Si^ and Symbols, p. 93. Hist, of Beverky. p. 14, 41. 
t 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21. Grot, in Matt. iii. 6. 
i Nothing could be more uniyersal than this practice. The Jewisk 
religion and all the systems of Paganism, however dlversifted in oAer 
respects, held equally the necessity of repeated ablutions to cleanse the 
soul from moral defilen^nt From the plains of India to the utmost 
regions of tl^e west this doctrine was implicitly receiTed ; originstiiigy 
most probably, from some uniform practice which accompanied the 
pa^riarohal performance of zeUgious i^ites anterior to the geneni dis* 
persien from BabeU 
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reached the grotiiid,* Rain was preferred to river 
water, snow to rain, s^nd ice to snow. These rock 
basons were hence -invested with a peculiar de^ee 
of sanctity, and were always attached to their tem- 
ples, or places of iuitidtion, when not situated on a 
lakef or river of water. 

* Bolrl. Ant Gonu b. iii.. c. 11. p. ^85. 

t Sir Walter Scott h^is woven this guperstition into a^ost beautiful 
Poem, (Lady of the Liike,) attouded with all the machinery of initiation. 
The island in the lake called Loch Kiitrine (Kettiirin) which signifies 
the Gale qfheU, and in India and 8om« otlier countries was but another 
name for the Pristos ; tlio lirownie's cavern, (Coir Uriskin) for the whole 
SQ|>crstition of tlie bro^vnics was but remains of the stories of initiation ; 
the Lady in the boat, and the range of cavoms whioh the island contained, 
are all indications of this fact. Mr. Stnart, the guide to this lake, island 
and scenery, says, in the bosom of a rock south of the Pa^s, there was 
a care where an outlaw named Fletcher resided many years ; but<thpagh 
tra4KtioQ is so pa^cular with regard to its sittiation| as to describe 
minutely the different views which it commanded^ he said he had entirely 
lost the entrimce of it, thongl^ he had searched for it with the utmost 
care.". (Hogg's Tales, vol. i. p. I(f0.) Jh^ islan<| is called Rough island, 
and the attendant spirit is like a satyr or goat. (Lady of the Lake. Notes, 
p. 855.) 



LECTURE 11. 



ON THE PLACES WHERE INITIATION WAS 
USUALLY PERFORMED IN BRITAIN. 



The Britons had the utmost veneration for a 
grove of oaks^* and here ^he most sacred places of 
religious celebration were constructed ;t particu* 
larly if hills or mountains were found within the 
compass of the inclosure ; for it is well known that 
these eminences were highly venerated by the druids 
in common with the rest of mankind ; partly from 
an idea that the tops of hills made a nearer approach 
to the heavens, from whence the deity could more 
perfectly hear their prayers; and partly from a faint 
remembrance of an old tradition of the deluge, and 

* Lucan. Pharsal. 1. iii. 
t The first patriarchs also worshipped in groves of oak, (Gen. xviii. 1, 
4, 8. xxi. 93. Josh. xxir. 26.) hut the custom was snbseqnently con- 
demned hecause it led to disorder and prostitution, (Deut xri. 21. Isai. 
i, 29. Rosea iv, 12, 13, 14.) In the idolatrous nations a grove was 
essential to divine worship. (Diod. Sic. 1. jfm. Quint. Curt. 1. iv. c. 7. 
Straho. Geogr, 1. viii.) Pindar, (Olymp. z. 52.) introduces Hercules as 
planting a saered grove; and in India groves of olive were planted in the 
most venerated situations. (Asiat Res. vol.Ti. p. 624.) In a word, as I 
have many times observed, idolatry was nothing but a perversion of 
patriaichal rites. 
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probably of the Burning" Bush, which induced a 
belief that mountains were the consecrated residence 
of the deity ;* but principally because the conical 
mountain, variously diversified, was considered an 
apt representation of the union of the two great 
generative principles personified at the deluge.f 

* It may he here Tenutrked that moantain worship was common with 
the antediluvian patriarchs, and was followed by Noah, (Gen. yiii. 20.) 
on the mount where the ark rested,, a^id where the parents of mankind 
resided after their deliverance from danger ; by Abraham, (Gen. xii. 8.) 
who performed an act of worship on mount Moriah at the express com- 
mand of God ; '(Gen«^xii. 2.) and -again by Moses on mounts Horeb, 
(Ex. iii. 1.) and Sinai, (lb. xix.) This custom wias soon imitated by 
those nations which had renounced the true God. (Numb. xxii. 41. xxiii. 
14, 27, 28«) When Philip II. madtf war against the Spartans, he sacri- 
ficed on the two mountains of Olympus and Eva. (Polyb. 1. v.) Cyrus 
sacrificed to the gods on a mountain just before his death. (Cyrop. 1. yiii.) 
"So in the Iliad Hector does the sanke. (II. xxii. 171.) The Persians 
worslupped on mountains ; ($trabo. 1. xr.) and 2300 years before our 
era, sacrifices if ere oflTered in China to the supreme god Chan-Ti, on four 
great mountains, called the four Yo. The sovereigns, finding it incon- 
venient to go thither in pe^n, caused eminences representing these 
mountains to be erected by the hands of men, near their habitations. 
(Voyage of Macartney, vol. i. p. 58.) The American savages used the 
sane custom. (HumboMt^s iResearch. in Amer. vol. ii. p. 244.) " In 
short every towering hill was reckoned holy ; and we are assured by 
Melanthes, that it was the universal practice of the ancients to offer 
sacrifice on the highest mountains, to him who was accounted the highest 
god." (Nat. Com. 1. i. c. 10. apud Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 200.) The 
Israelites too, when they fell into idolatry, adopted the same custom, and 
worshipped the host of heaveta on mountains, (2 Kings xiv. 4. Jerem. ii. 
20. Ezek. vi. 2, 3.) though it was absolutely forbidden in the law of 
Moses. (Deut xii. 2.) 

t This system of veneration was not peculiar to Britain, but was com- 
mon to all the idolatrous nations of the earth.' When the ark, or female 
principle with the whole human race in her womb, floated on the surface 
of the diluvian waters ; the male principle, or the great father, was placed 
in the centre of the lunette as a mast; and thus the two principles united 
floated in safety over the earth (Wilf. on M. Cauc. in Asiat. Aes« vol* 

L2 
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The mountain with one peak only, represented the 
male principle ; with two peaks, the figuratiTe lu- 
nette or ark, symbolized the female prii^eiple; and 
wiUi three, the two principles united.* 



yi, p. 521.) and when the waters had subsided, they remained firmly- 
fixed on a rock, which the Sbperbtition uf each nation feigned to be within 
its own boundaries. When a mountain was adorned with three peaks, 
therefore, it was accounted perfect, and worthy of superior Teaemtion, 
from its apt representation of this union of the sexes, which furnished the 
natural means by which tlie world was repeoplcd. (Vid. Signs and Sym- 
bols, p. 180.) Perfect specimens of all these yarieties of uuiuutaiuft are 
frequent in the counties of Lancaster, Cumliorland, and We&tmorclafid ; 
and I cannot but think that this part of the inland was a. farourite 
resort of the druids ; for the> contained every requisite, in vast abundance 
for the practice of their religious rites. The riiers tmd lakes ; the many 
natural carems and exca\ ations ; the numerous specimens of the holy 
mountain in every possible variety ; ulfurdcd such a combination of na- 
tural facilities for the exercise of theii' mysterious celebrations^ that they 
could not be oyerlooked by tiiat acute and politic order of men. Accord- 
ingly we find, in the stupendous monuments with which these counties 
Btill abound, the most positive traces of dniidical ini^enuity in iill its 
several forms; whether consisting* of stone or earlhem temples, the 
cromlech or the kist\ aen, tl\e logan or the tumulus, the seat of justice or 
the sacred crove ; all being unquci>tionuble evidences of druidical habita- 
tion. A learned and indefatigublc. writer, -whose opinions claim every 
attention and respect, says the same thing' uf some of the southern coon- 
ties. Numerous remains of stone circles, cromlechs, rocking stones 
and tumuli BtiU exist in tlie Scilly ishwds, and are continued along the 
coasts of Cornwall and Borseti to the widely extended plaiua of Wilt- 
shire ; a|l, from, their rudencsd) bespeidunjr a very ancient, and I may 
pronounce^ a Celtic origin ; and corresponding in a very striking degree 
with those. 01^ the opposite shores of our mother country Oaul." (Hoare's 
Ancient Wilts, vol. i. p. 12.) 

<f We are indebted to Capt. Wilford for bringing to light a recorded 
tradition of the Hindoos, that the British druids held mountains and 
lakes in superior a cner^tion from the causes just enamerated. Uritaio, 
Bays this author, was termed by the Imlians, Tricatachel, or the motM- 
tain wUh three peaks; and was hence considered as a place of peculiar 
sanctity. was denominatedy B^yaU^-Dweep ; S&Maaid, Scuteya- 

Dweep; mi, IrO^md, ^yania-I)if^|>, Xb& p^(riS| or p][is^(ii^«^ fp^'ODb 
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i . The places of initiation and worship were gene* 
\ rally either circular j because a circle was a signifi-* 
cant emhiem of the universe, governed and pre- 
served by an omnipresent deity, who is described 
in the writings of Hermes Trismegistus, as a circle* 
whose centre is every where and whose circumference 

wm raid to reside in SuTArna; and their place of abode was eitlier on 
the summit of a niountain, or in a care <:aUed Maha-Uewa, in on mIomK 
nt^isi^e m the wjUi^ qf a luhe, tokm tottter^ were reputed UHer. Fmn ikk 
core isened a ieng pamge into the it^emul regions. Here the gouls of their 
deceased ancestors were invoked." This is a eorrcct aoeount of a place 
of iniliatipa ; and is ^ougla to have a reference to the celebrated Pur* 
gatorf of Sc. Patrick, in I^ough Derg, in Ireland, into which no person 
was ^lowQ^ to e^ter -without first undergoing oU tiie oereuonies of pori* 
fic^on and prepmtion. This purgatory-, according to the opinion 
ftlr. FaJ^r, (Alyst. Cab* ToL.ii. p. 899.) i^as doubtless a place appro- 
priated to tlie performance oi tlie lites of druidism. It will be remen^ 
bered tlu^.tliehply i^tonntiUn was considered the sacred ascend to £Iy«i«m; 
and the cav^ts or wopib led imwearde to Hades. The most ancient monn- 
ment of Jlritish antiquity at Abury, in Wiltshire, was constructed on two 
eminence^; and to complete the allusion, a gigantic mound, called Sil* 
bory hill, was thrown up, bo as to fonn a triangle with the other two, 
^us consti^uti|ig the sacred three-pealced temple. The hill at Kam-hre, 
in Cornwall, is furnished by nature yviih thxee distinct and beautiful peaks, 
find hence became an early object of snperstitious reVerence, which the 
droids appear to have exhausted ail their ingenuity in adorning with a 
provision of saorod embcllishiuents. Here was a consecrated groTe of 
oaks, furnished witli solar temples, caverns of initiation, thrones, phalli, 
idtars, adyta, iaclosures, rock basons for the wator of purification, and 
every requisite for public worship and the celebration of the mysteries on 
a grand seale; for the whole extent of this magnificent establishment com- 
prehended an area of more than four miles in circumference. (Borl. Ant. 
Com. p. lis.) It may be hero observed that the grove was sacred to the 
eeleetialf the altar to the terreetriaty a^d the to the infernal deities. 
(Mfiuf. Xpd, Ant vol. iL p. 817^ 

* T|ie iisnal appellation given ' by the bards to' the sacred inclosore of 
an open temple, was, thewniin^me circle; and FUtber says that the Ark 
was called, the, circle qf the worl4; it ioUQW9 thisrefiDr^ the open circular 
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k no where ; and pointed ont the unity of the god- 
head ; a doctrine distinctly asserted by the dmids;^ 

• Spedaeiisoftlieciieolavtoaipleafecoainettiatl^ IwtdM 

most stapendons specimen is exhibited at Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, 
which was anciently denominated Caer Ganr, or the Great Cathedral, or 
the mondane Ark, and was intended probably as a place of general as-^ 
sembly for the detached commnnities tbnraghont the kingdom at their 
grand triennial meetings. Snnonnded by a deep ditch and lofty monndB, 
ttte interior ^ace was divided, like most other ediices of peculiar sanctilyy 
into three separate indosnres; an outer and an inner court, and an 
adytum; the first fbr the people, the seeond for the priaats, and the fliird 
for the chief dmid alone. The entr aace to tiiis wenderfiil temple was by 
an avenue towaida the north*east, which to tihis da^ls accurately defined 
by a bank of earth on each aide extending to m considerable distance fmm 
the temple, and fbiming at the end a double avenue ; one branch of whicb 
communicated with wimt is now termed the Cursus ; but I should think 
tiiat this apace is probably the site of the sacred buildings. At a short 
distance from the circle was a huge stone, sixteen feet in height, which 
was doubdess the presiding deity of the place; a restige of the Buddhi6 
aupetstitioii ; (Hesych, Lex. apnd Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iL p. 976.) and 
about one hundred feet further in the entrance into the outer Court was 
another stone of about twenty feet in height. Within tte diteh was a 
green walk of one hundred and five feet in bre^Rh, which encompassed 
the whole structaie; and this was probably circumambulated by the 
aspirant during the process of initiation. The building itself consisted of 
two concentric circles, fontaed of upright tnd cross sttmes of gigantic size, 
the largest being twenty-five feet in height, and of a proportionate breadth 
and thickness. The bulk of the constituent parts is so rery great," says 
Stukeley, (Stonehenge. c. 1.) that the mortaises and tenons must have 
been prepared to an extreme nicety ; and like the fabric of Solomon's Tem- 
ple, every stone tallied, and neither axes nor hammers were heard upon 
the whole structure." The outer circle was one hundred ffeet in diaiheter, 
and consisted of sixty stones, alluding to flie sexagenary cycle of the 
Asiatics ; one half being uprights and the other imposts ; th6 inner circle 
between eighty and ninety feet in diameter, containing forty stones, in 
allusion probably to the forty days prevalence of the diluvian waters. The 
adytum was oval, because an Egg was the constant symbol of the world ; 
the outer oval consisted of ten stones, because ten was a perfe<K dumber^ 
and amongst the Pythagoreans denoted Heaven, as being the perfectioii 
of all things ; (Vide'ut supra, p. 126.) and the inner oval contained nine- 
teen stones, referring to the cycle of the Sun and Moon, the two gre&i 
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or opalff ipi alltisiotp to the moncl^ne (bgg ; though 
the instaDoe^ of this form are of rare occurrence, the 
adytum heing more frequent oviform than the tem- 
{de; or serpentinef'^ because a serpent was the sjm- 



arkite 4eitiefl« The adytum contained an altar. I have sabjoined a plan 
pf this stupendous temple. 




. * The semains of a small temple of this kind, consisting of sixty stones 
is still in existence at Addingham, in Cumberland, called Long Meg and 
her daughters. The transyerse diameter from east to west is one hundred 
yards ; and the conjugate from north to south, eighty. On the south side, at 
about the distance of twenty-three yards, stands the stone called LongMieg, 
^ye yards high and five yards in girt, which was the idol or object of worship. 

. t The temple at Abury, one of the most stupendous erections which 
ancient Britain coujld boast, and whose ioss is a national calamity, was 
coDstmcted in. the form of a circle, to which a yast Serpent was attached. 
It is considered to haye been one of the earliest structures erected in 
Britain, but now, alas ! totally desolated, and scarcely any yestiges of its 
eacistence remain. Its name .may probably haye been deriyed from the 
Cabir^ as Parfchurst, in loc» ingeniously supposes ; because the Cabiric 
xites wm undoubtedly celebrfited within its precincts. . Cabiri^ or Abiri 
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bdlof fhd deity, wk6 mats no otbaf i^mi tlie <3Kbi^M 
patriarch Nofth, omsecrated by the drtiid^ under tht 
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aigniies the Mighty Ones; and the mysteriea were dedicat^^ to thpfiQ 
benevolent deities who invented and propagated tlie arts i^ hich elevated 
man from a savage to a civilized state of ibeing. This extraordinary monix- 
ment ef British ingenuity and perseve^ce was erected 6n the sniniliSt pt 
an eminence in the centre of an extensive plain, and consisted of a gfeaA 
circle inclosed with a stupendous vaUnm of earth ; within which was a 
deep ditch. The area of this part of the temple was twenty-eight acres. 
On the interior bank was placed a circle of massive, unhewn grey stones, 
generally about twenty feet in height. Within this principal circle were 
two smaller double concentric circles of stones, each seven feet high. In 
the centre of one of these was a tall phalluei, twenty-one feet in height, 
and eight feet nine inches in. diameter ; and within the other was a cell or 
adytum. A giand avenue planted w ith haze moasea of stone, one hundced 
in number on each side, at regular disttlnccs, pnicceded from the.sou^* 
east part of this circle, which continued in a curvilineol form, for more 
than a mile, and terminated in a chapel or cell ; and from the south-west 
of tlie temple proceeded another avenue in acontnary direction, for about 
the same distance, tapcrmg towards the end and terminating in the valley. 
About the centre of this latter avenue was plac^ a cove or jiastos facing 
the south-east; the stones composing which are still called by the country 
people, the Devil's Quoits. Each avenue being ob on inclined plane^ a 
person advancing towards the temple would have on all Bides a most ad- 
vantageous view of it. Thus it formed the compOand figure of a snake 
transmitted through a circle; an unquestional^le emblem of the deity, ac« 
cording to the creed of all ancient natioils.' The circle represented the 
Demiurgtts or Creator; and the serpent refetred to the divine ematiation 
to whose wisdom the government of the universe was entrusted. (Mann 
Ind^ Ant vol. iv. p. 003.) Faber however is of oj^ion that the ring te- 
pvesented the Ark, or Ceridwen ; and the snake, the* great stfrpent-god 
Hu,. (Pag. Idol. vol. i* p. 193.) The avenue temiaated with the head^if^ 
the snake, which; was curiously sitnated on the apex of Hackpen hill, 
which anciently derived itssname from this <oiroaniitaaoe; for in liie old 
laa0n^,.Aa6 signifies a snake, ^Hoare's Wiltshire.) and pm^ the ex- 
tremity or head^ (Owen's Diet, v. Pen^ whence hac-peh, the head of 
the snake. The country people still hold this hill in high tenemtiott ; and 
the little sanotuaiy which fomed the WBxpeafs head is still fresli in their 
memory, ha^g only very lately been destroyed. The whole length of this 
nagn^oentstnurtm was nearly thne mfleib* Vid. Stokeley^s Abinyy and^ 
Letteic to;Mr*QaIe ; .and^Honxers Ano« WiltSfi to which wtniiil i btmhwa^ 
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Bame of H«r; and tbe common emblem of a serpent 
entwining himself oyer an e^» was intended to re- 
present Hu preserved in the ark; or winged^^ to 
figure the motion of the divine spirit; or craciform^ 



j^tqeipally iadebted for the abore ecconnt of this temple. Silbary hill^ 
an artificial mound of earth, measuring two thousand and twenty-seven 
feet in circumference at the base ; one hundred and twenty feet in diameter 
atlhe top; one hnndred and seventy feet in perpendicular height, three 
handled and sixteen feet in sloping height, and covering five acres of land, 
was erected in the middle between the head and tail of the snake, as an 
appendage to the temple. Sir R. C. Hoare thinks it was a hUl-alkr; 

* Stnkeley mentions a winged temple which he found at Navestock, in 
Essex; (Knave, from Canaph, or Kneph, the winged serpent deity of 
Egypt;) and says he doubts not but there are many such temples in the 
Britannic isles. Toland mentions a winged dmid-temple in one of the 
Shetland islands. 

t At Classemlss in the island of Lewis, Scotland, is a specimen of this 
cruciform temple. It has a circle consisting of twelve stones; and three 
each on the east, west, and south sides placed in right lines ; while on 
the north is a double row of t^vice nineteen stones in two 'perpendicular 
IMurallei lines, forming a superb avenue, with a single elevated stone at 
the entrance. The whole number of stones was sixty. In the centre of 
the temple stands in an elevated situation, the gigantic representative of 
the deity, to which the adoration of the worshippers was peculiarly 
directed. (Bod. Ant Com. p. 199.) 
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Another chtdfom t««i^ of % diflbfetti deieripilon is fbniid at N«fir 
OtMge, itt Ifeluid. 
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bee^ote a cross was the symbol of aikite >egemifti 
tion. They were variously constmcted as. ta the 
inateriiUs used in their composition. In cotutrics 
where stone was jdentifal, they were composed of 
immense lumps of that substance^ unhewn; but 
where stone was scarce, rude banks of eaMh were 
substituted, and the temple was formed of a high 
vallum and ditch. But in the great national tesQi- 
ples, trouble and expence were not considered, and 
the two forms were always united; the circle of 
rough stones, unpolluted with a metal tool,* was 
encompassed by a high embankment, and guairded 
generally by a deep ditch. They were uncovered, 
because the druids thought it absurd to confine the 
omnipotent deity within the walls of a relig^us 
edifice ;t and were doubtless erected at the instance 

* Thm appears to have been a peonliajr poUntion attached to thft qae 
of jMtai tool$ in the constraction of the early t^aples. The Alsugfaltsr 
commaiKled Mosee from the mount to raise a simple altar of e«rth; 
and if that should not proye sufficiently permanent, he was directed te 
form itof tcnAtfttm stone, lest it should be polluted by the m$e ^ 0m in* 
tool, (Ex. XX. 25.) And Dayid, long afterwards, lamented the dMtrae- 
tion of the intended temple, which he foresaw would be effected 1^ the 
exes and hanmere of the surrounding idolaters. (Psalm Ixziy. 6.) The 
temple itself, though an unequalled monument of riches and architectural 
magnificence, was put together without the assistance of axe^ hammer, or 
any metal tool. (1 Kings vi. 7.) 

t This method of erecting^ temples coneeeMted to^ tha #nleh— jiiwa 
dirine rites, was consonant with primitiye usage; for the most early 
patriarchal temples consisted of Awelye stones placed in the open nr, 
(Yid. Ex. xxiy. 4. Josh. iy. 0.) hut the druids added to the magnifje—Ba 
of their religious edifices, by an increased number of stones, amaged 
with an allusion to astronomical calculations. They consisted cfaiefy of 
1|ffee,seyen, twelve, aineteea, thMy^ sixty*, and oae^ handled, ayid tumtg 
0IOI1M, exclnaire of the detached i^iaUi which occnpMFtamiv^MMi 
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dignity and aiilhdnty tO' the rites of tk^ natiaxi^l 
rdigioii; and Imice tiie inost berdilean labonrs 
were perfditned in their consfaniction.* Atta<^h€id 
tor the tempk was g^sneraUy pkced a st6ne more 
ele^atefd aitd of superior dimeiisicnis to Ihe rest, 
whick wag worshipped as the repfesehtsttiv^ of the 

The g^eM^I nan^ of the sanctuary whef^ th^ 
peotttiar mysteries of Oeridweti were formally c^le-^ 
foiated was Caer JSUdi, the circle of revolution j so 
tfAled from the well known form of the druidical 
tempies;| It appears extremely probable that thk 
sti^tuaryf eon«bted of araa»geof buildings erected 

circnmferenee. I%rfe referred to the divine triad Hu — Ceridwin— 
Creix^wy ; wv^ to the sereti heavens which they taii'ght welie placed in' 
the upper regieadl of the air;^^ ttaOte to the twelve signs of the Zodiac; 
mnetetn totiffi-Metonic cycle; tkiiifto the fiunous age or geiierat^ of 
the droid^;' Hasif to the sexagenary cycle' of India, with which they were 
nndoabtedly acquainted; and cm hMndred and Uceniy to the dc^ie^ 

* It is asserted by Stokeley that at the preiiCnt time it w6ald cost" 
£.SO;SIKI>lotimiw'np8oeh amonndas Silhofy hill. . . 
f The monateent called Long Meg, is a fine specimen of this: kind.of idol. ' 

i This phrase; according to Mr. Davies, implieitf ^' in the first place, the^ 
trk m w^iieh tbepatirllirch said his family were inclosed ; sonondly, the' 
Vsfiide^ef the 2edide;' ill whkh their luaii&oto emblems^, the san^ moen^ 
and planets revolved ; thirdly, the sanctnary of the British Ceseis wtichr 
leprasenfed^Mhthe'aric aiidihe zodiac/' (Myth. Braid, p: 516.) 

^ In the poem called Kadsiir^'eyni On, (Welsh, Arah* vol. i. p. 6S.). 
we toe toUhthat theke eve 'feur grand sanbtuudes in the British; donil-* 
BioBSi ItwotaMfaave been hi^satis^MBtoryif the Ban! Ukd^enumeeMed' 
them. Ths twvittitteipaiones were doubtibess t&sl of dton^henge or Abmrf' 
for llwseidtiiern dipnaieit'of Britain ; sad probab^'tiie temple' aft Shap/Uk' 
GoaMllHid, which, Tae:tjttn&eley aflrms, (Itar. vol. ii. p. 1^.) was coi^ 
vtmoCed cut the plan of a sorpent tinHailtted' theragh a^oiMde^ a«l feU tm 
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for the {mrpbse, immedintely adjeinitig tbeir nitsk 
tocred temples^ in the centre of an impenetoiU^ 
grove of oakS) consecrated with sdiemn rites, to the 
service of the deity, and hallowed with the blood of 
human victims. In some parts o£ England tli« 
initiations were performed in the secret recessed of 
holy caverns formed by nature with every .coBvedoi* 
ence to give effect to their celebration; for aeavem 
w^s understood by the Epoptae to represent iSxe 
central cavity of the vast abyss, w the great. recep« 
tacle of the diluvian waters ; or, in other words^ 
Hades. The peculiar degree of sanctity attadbued 
to these avi'ful inclosures, was calculated to produce 



miles in length, for the northern division. In one of the Triads howevoy 
(Mcyrick« Cardig. Introd.) the Bard says, there are three principal 
Choirs in Britain/' and names them as follows: The Knight ntuds 
Bangor in Caer Worgom (Glamorganshiice.) The Choir of £mxg« 
(Ambres) in Caer Caradac, (Old Sarum, says Bleyrick; I should rather 
think Stonehenge ;) and Bangor Wydrin in the apple island, (Arailon or 
Olastonbnry.) 

* The three great labours of the Britons are represented in a fiuiHm 
triad to be; Raising the stone of Cetti, or constructing the mystical 
Cromlech or adytum; Erecting the Emrys, or building the dremlartempto 
-vflJh petr» ambrosiae or consecrated stones; md Heaping the monnt of 
Gyrrangon, or raising the mound or cairn in honour of the dead. In all 
these solemn duties gray stones were perferred. The adytum or aik of 
the mysteries was called a Cromloeh, (Signs and Sytnbol84 p. 114.) aoid- 
was used as a sacred pastes or place of regeneration. It consisted of two 
or more upright stones as supporters of a broad flat stone which was hud 
across them, so as to form a small cell, within the area of which the 
aspirant was immured. The Camedd was a heap of stones mdely '^ed 
together oyer tike summit of a mountain or high hill for aspulshnd or cam^ 
memoratiYO purposes. When used as a place of sepnltnro, the Calm 
was. moire commonly composed of earth ;. and in this ease it was termed a 
Tumulus or Banow; derived from the Celtic tmka^ a toaih| aad hffrtgy 
a jaotud o&eartfa, wt bifrrngmm, sepoltrai 
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k lMtiiig ImpTession on the aspirant, as well as t6 
preirent the idle approach of the uninitiated. Con- 
siderable space was necessary for the machinery of 
initiation on its largest and most comprehensive 
scale. Apartments of all sizes, cells, vaults, baths, 
tod long and artfal contrived passages, with all the 
apparatus of terror which was used on these impor* 
taut occasions could not have been contained within 
a small compass; although it is tolerably clear that 
initiation on a minor scale was performed in many 
parts of the island within the inclosure of caverns of 
moderate dimensions. 

It is well known that what was pure mythology 
in one age became romance in another;* and hence 
the fables current in this country about King 
Arthur and his knights connected with Merlin the 
enehanterjf their imaginary combats, and discom- 
fiture of giants and powerful magicians, were all 
derived from occurrences that took place during the 
initiation of candidates into the highest mysteries 
of druidism, which were of a complicated nature, 
abounding with transformations, battles, and fear- 
ful adventures. Hence every remarkable structure 
in this island to which the name of Arthur is attached 



• Vid. Fab. Pag. Idol. b. v. c. 8. 
. t MevHn was the same as the Irish Tailgin St. Patrick; in othet 
wmds hewas Noah» or the imncipal Telchin, T^hence he wasdenomi- 
Boled by the ancient Celts, Mer-Lin, or the marine god of the Lake." 
(Fab. Mys. Cab. toI. ii. p. 429.) am much inclined to conjecture/' 
adds author, tiiat the hardy knights of the Round Table, were in 
Uet no otiier than the infernal, or G^l^c daities.'' (lb. p. 4|(7.) 
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was doubdess cooneeted iv^ith the \nit\ntionn^^ ittid 
the same may be said of all plains to wlucb a gwaM 

* In tbie county of Westmoreland are two exfraordinaxy mennmenU 
connected with each other, the one called Maryborough, ax more pro- 
perly Mayburgh ; the other, Arthur's Round Table. The fbrmer is a very 
Striking specimen of the mixed architecture of the druids, composed of 
stones and an embankment of earth, and lies about four hundred yards to 
the west of Arthur's Table. It consists of an eminence which rises 
gradually from ^he plain for about one hundred and fprty p^eSf forminif 
the lower section or base of a regular cone ; the ascent is every where 
covered with wood and the remains of timber trees of great size appear on 
every side. The summit of the hill is fenced Tound, eavt only an opening 
or entrance, twelve paces in width to the east; the fence is singular, 
being composed of an immense quantity of loose pebbles and flints whicli 
perhaps were gathered from the adjoining rivers. No kind of mortar 
appears tp have been used in this tvork ; th^ sponw \ie u]|cen}en(ed, piled 
up to the ridge, near twenty paces wide at the base, and in height about 
twelve feet from the interior plain. Here and there time has scattered a 
few shrubs and trees over the pebbles, bpt in otiier places ^re loose 
and naked on both sides. The space within consists of a fine plain of 
meadow j^ound exactly circular, one hundred paces in diameter; and in- 
•lining a. little to tl^e westward from the centre is a large cokamn qf unkeum 
$tone atandittg erect, with its smaller end in the earth, eleven feet and up- 
wards in height, and more than twenty-two feet in circumfe.repce at the 
middle. (Hutch. Cumb. vol. i. p. 810.) The sacred character of this place 
)ia^ been handed down by tradition, even to the present time. In a cor- 
respondence which I had some time ago with the late Mr. Briggs of 
Kendal, he related the following anecdote respecting this druidical circle : 

Not many years since, an old man in the qeighbourhopd told me, 1|ier«t 
were four stones at the entrance, and he had heard old folks say that there 
had been four stones in the centre, but he could not recollect them. Those 
at the entrance he remembered very well, and they were destroyed by the 
landlord of the public house by the side of Arthur's Round Table, and his 
servant man. But, added he, I think they did wrong to meddle with these 
ancient things, for one of the men soon after hanged himself, and the other 
lost his reason. What must have been the veneration fer OtoB place," (te- 
elaims Mr. Briggs, in the days of its greatest glory, when such a strUdnif 
relic of superstitious respect is still fostered among the peasantry of &o 
neighbourhood !" Aithur's Round Table is a circular eaiihwork) ono 
hundred and ten yards in diameter in the whole ; and has an elevated 
drcular table in the cenlreof forty yardtf m dkmeler, wIMi 4» mieiaM 
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ymB a p4rty*^ Allancieot temfdes consecratad to 
VcjUgioasworahip, m whatever cpantry, for the praq-f 

by a ring twenty yards wide, and the whole is encompassed by a fifteen 
yards ditch. It is situated on a piece of elevated ground near Eamont 
bridge, and is wholly covered with a fine green sward. It bears no markA 
of dilapidation. It is composed wholly of eslrth, and there is not a stone 
about it, nor 4oes it appear that there ever was. It is now the theatre of 
an annual wrestling match, at which those gentlemen of the county, who 
have not previously obtained £he honour, axe formally installed knights of 
the Round Table ; of which order, Thomas Wybergh, Esq. is the present 
Grand Master. It was ih such places as this that the Britons used perio- 
dically to asseiiibie for the purpose of witnessing the sports and games 
which wete instituted to prove the strength and agility of their youth, and 
to amuse the people* (Borl. Ant. Com, p. 195.) 

* Js Cnmbeiland they have a legend respecting a monsiter of ihU 
nature, who resided in a cave on the banks of <!he river Eden. He is re- 
presented io have been a terror to all the snrrounding county. His name 
irm Jmr. He subsisted by spoiling the neighbouring fields of their cattle, 
and when, hard pressed by hunger, did not hesitate to drag men into his 
4ave and deyeur them» When he washed his lace, says the traditiom, h^ 
placed his right foot on one side of the river and his left on the other. The 
Key. 6. Hall, of Roaegill, tQwhom.I am indebtied for this legend, adds; 
^ this giant, like all other giants, died and went the way of all flesh. 
When he died, tradition doe& not say but it does say that he was buried 
In Penrith chiirch yard; and that the stones called the gianfs grave 
Atones, Biai^ hts gmve and the length of his body." This is evidently a 
legend of iniHation transferred from mythology to romance. The rites, as 
wt have, aeen^ were most cmnmonly perfonaned in cavern^, and beside the 
l^lteeid waters of a running stream, wheA> snch conveniences could be 
plaend in eei^lnnetion ; for candidates, during a certain part of the cere- 
mony were immersed, and figuratively said to be metamorphosed into 
4ihe8. The giant's name was strictly ntythological. The mysteries o^ 
Bffitaui Wefe pacved to Ceridwen, who Was the same as Ceres or Isis, and 
flheiatepreseated by Taliesin as a giantess^, (Welsh. Arch. vol. i. p. 166.) 
The hud^and el lBiji> was Osins ; a word derived, accordiug to Vallancey, 
(ran two eld CelHie words^ signifying the commander of a ship or ark;^ 
EiurAir0f or U-Ir, the v^ name of our Cumberland giant; who Was n& 
other than Osisris or Noah, and was represented by every candidate durin|^ 
Ihn inUiali^ ; Qilbison in Camden, (Col; 8411.) says that this gianfis care 
V gvllfliwifs denuudnated IthPa/flikk^itr the cavern of Isis the i>erilous ^ 
and the curjrent legend, as welia^^^oi^ is) th^ the monster sel2ied m^vk 
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tice of all idolatrous nations wasiinifoim la^hiapvt* 
ticular, had places of initiation connected 'with tiieiD^ 
and most frequently these places were ^ubtecraneaii. 
Few caverns in tliis countay remain to relate the 
wonders of druidical initiation ; but the stupendoiip 
grotto at C.asUeton, in Derbyshire,^ called by Stidoe- 
ley, the Stygian CavCj^ is sufficient to convince us 
that these celebrations were of the most tarnfic nan 
ture; were performed with the aid of complicated 

and cattle, and dragged them into his cave for a prey. The cattle were 
evidently brought there for sacrifice, and the men for initiation, daring 
the process of which the aspirants were figuratively said Ip he dewured hf 
the giantess Ceridicen or Isis, (Vid. infra. 1. v.) Respecting the giant's 
grave, I mnst refer to my former volume of Signs and Symbols, (p, 
^36.) A similar legend is recorded b> Stiikcley, that a giant named 
Tarquin lived at Urongham Castle iu the Siuno neighboorliood, and that 
Sir Lancelet du Lake, then residing at Mar^boroagh, attacked and 
slew him. 

* Antiquities of Masonry, p. 107. 
t Some very singular cxctivations have been discovered between 
Luckington and Badminster, Wilts, called tlie Giants' caves, which am 
thus describcil in Gikildrcy's Britannia Baconica, and cited iA the Aubtey 
MSS. They are upon the top of a rising Iiill, in number about ninet 
and some of them are or \^ ere formerly ccuicnted with lime. Some of 
them are deeper, and some shallower, some broader and larger than 
others. Tkey lie aU together tn a ivw. The manner of them is two long 
stones set upon the sides, and broad stones set upon tlie top to cover them. 
The least of these cav es is four feet broad, and some of them are nine or 
ten feet long." Sir R. C. Hoare pronounces them to be ancientaepnlcluBWS 
but I conceive the leai-ned Baronet to be mistalven in tliis point, fox (he 
author before cited says, the curiosity of some ingenious men, as it is 
reported, witliiu these forty years, tempted them tirdig into It, and make 
search for some antick remains, but they fomd noUmg ImtimM efmr, 
and some few other tlungs not worth mentiouiitg.*' How could they bo 
sepulchral if no remains were interred ivithin tiiem? The fact is, they 
were no more sepulchral than were the pyramids of £gypt; and I have po 
^esiitation in saying that they were constructed for ^H jflif ftftW JP*Hr**i 
yjz, 89 0^es of initiation into tlie mystenfif t 
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wUMiy, Slid did not yidd in interest and suli- 
limiiytto those whidb have been so highly eu}ogfised 
the more pc^shed and civilized nations of Egypt 
and Greece. They were usually constructed on the 
-|Mrincii^S' of saciecy and retirement from public 
-observation. Long, dark, and in iiU practicable 
■^aaes, intricate passages, were the united essentials 
«f the mysterions precinct; and it is evident that as 
religion could not be practised distinct from initia- 
^Gai,so[Aaces for the performance of these important 
rites were always constructed within or near the 
.^ifices ccmsecrated tck^yigious worship. 



LECTURE III. 



ON THB PHEPARATION. OF CANDIDATES FOR 
DRUIDICAIi INITIATION. 



The grand periods of initiation into these mys- 
tmes were quarterly, and determined by the course 
of the sun, and his arrival at the equinoctial and 
solstitial points.* These, at the remote period now 
under our consideration, corresponded with the 13th 
rebruary; 1st May; 19th August; and 1st Novem- 
ber. But the time of annual celebration was May 



^4S^dBel0y. Abaiy. p. 08. 
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eve, and the ceremdniaf prepSittiHoiis ciimmeaeed ai 
midnight, pa the 29th April, and when the initial 
tions were over on May eve, fines' were kindled-oii 
all the cairns and cromlechis throf^hont the islandir 
which btimed all night to intnudoce the sp<nrte of 
May day. Round these fires choral dancea^ were 
performed in honour of the Solar patriarch Ha or 
Noah, who was at this season delivered fram hm 
eonffinement in the ark.*!* The festival was pliallieyl; 
in bononr of the Sun, the great source (tfg^meimtiony 
md ecMisisted in the elevation of phalli or long 
poles decorated with crowns of gold und garlioidB of 
flowers, under which the youth of both sexes per* 
formed certain mysterious revolutions, for it was 
customary to adore the sun by circular dances.§ 
These continued till the luminary had attained his 
meridian height; and then retiring to the woods, the 
most disgraceful orgies were perpetrated, and the 
festival ended with debauchery amd inftQxicstion.| 

* These were the fire dances mentioned by Poiphyiy, (L L p. 04.) and 
were probably used to propitiate that element which they belierad WM 
destined to destroy the world. (Ces. de bel Gal. 1. tL) 

t Signs and Symbols, p. SQ. % Manr.: lad. Ant ¥qL id. p. 80* 

§ Vid. Asiat. ties. vol. ii. p. 8S3. 

I This trafrd^nbtfetti fheerig^ of thtofesHtiCiwiHiiifli wcttfipiMtiial 
la many parts of Englajid^ dewni ta a very rtiSent pwiod^ at th« aafeio 
season of the year. The following description of these gamea by Stabbe^ 
(Anatomie of Abitoes, 1595.)- most noeqiiiyeeally points ontt their et%m ; 

Against llaie-day> wry pasish, tewi^ arTittageiaascmUff theaaart Te^ 
both men, womei^ and children ^ aad either all together^ or dividiaip 
fhemselres into companies, they goe some tcrthe woods and groveSy sobm 
to the hills and mantaikis, s«n^ tu am pldaiy«iiidbifia l^iriaiier, y/fhnk 
they ^MBd all the night in pleasa n t pastimes, aad i» tha Minii^ the^ 
return bringing with tbeia hMgheiatii bmncfaea of tnm to dack 
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Tlsi time of igvfiend WMtii]^ waa %ttrativeiy said 
to be w|i#n the Son was at its 4ue meridiaa ;^ ia 
aUamoii to lliat a^onomical paradox founded on 
. tbe glpbttlar form of the earthy wbieh, contuitiaUy 
verolvij^ pn itM axis, makes the ce&tral Sim always 
at its m«?idiaai to some part of its anrfaee. The truth 
ifiy' that &6 rites of the insular sanetuary commenced 
. at dayfamak; and the rising of their g^reat deity, who 
wm dignified with the appellation of the god of 
Victory; ibm king who rises in light and ascends the 
dbfy^'t was hailed with triumphant shouts and loud 
hosannas* Bnt the solemn initiations were perw 
farmed at midnight^ to inyest them with a higher 
degree of dignify and impartaxice. They contained 
Thuee .independent Steps or Begrees, the first or 

Oeir aBsemblies withal. But tl^ obiefest jewel they bring from thence 
U v^B^ptike^ .wluoh they bsing hpme with, great veneration, as thas f 
fhe:^haYe teeaiM «r f^mtie yqtkit^^ ooMn, eyery ose haxin^ a sweetia 
Bosegaie-of flowra tied to tiie tip of hia homeSy and these oxen drawe 
koae the magrv-poale, ^v^deh they eoTeied all over with ilowexe aad 
kaaibeay boaad vauBd with atnapi froa ^ top to the bottenia^ end some- 
limes it was painted with vanable coloms, having two er three bttadved 
SBB, vemaB, ehildfen^ fiiHoiimg.it .wi^ great deveAioa. JitA ^MS 
e^pi^iped it w^ veaied with haadlbercshiefeB and< 4agg» atteaniag .en the 
top^ they olnLwe the ground romad about it, they bind green bottghs^aheiiU 
they set. up soBunev halleSy hewera, andivhoiiKB^ hard by it^ and then 
aiU Aey tabaaqiieOttig and inaatiag* te Ua^iBg^ and daaoiiigy ahemt it aft 
the heathen people did at the dedieatiim.Qf their id^to. I have heard i| 
MW^phijn Mpocted^ by men of preat gravity, cvedita^ and repnAationy that 
ai^Smtrtkej tiureeaeore^ or a hafidved.Meid«agaiag to.the womly have^ 
8eweait»tiie thifrde-paite of tfa«ni retrnmA bemf i^wm a$ ik^tf wmit.*' 

Thar QewyddiB.W! vMte held ia the epea air, Triale the sua remained, 
aiiove the hof^Bon. . The barde agaemhtftd within a oivole of «ionea, and 
thaipuBaiilflig dnM tkaaA heftiae a iasge itone ia |b& eentre. (Xww 

.,j|>v^GMhMia« SiB|ia-aHi* 
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lowest being the Eubates, the second -die Baidti 
Mkd the third the Dmids*^ ' ^ 

: A careful preparation was used pwYioosly t» the 
admission of candidates into the first degree; fep it 
was considered that without mental and bodily poriu 
fication, the arcana of a sacred establishment conld 
not safely be communicated. The heart , most be 
prepared to conceal, before the eyes ate pemiM^ 
to discover the truths which often lie, hid under 
nificant emblems, th& instruments, probably, of 
human industry; else the labour of years nxaybe 
unprofitably wasted iu the thankless office* of cfM^ 
mitting seed to a barren soil^ which will make no 
return of fruit commensurate with the tml of «ulti«- 
vation. Thay were purified by the Tolmeu,f and 

* This division did not include the preparatory ceremony of the insular 
Banctnary, which partook rather of the notkuf of a. ^idificatlmt ptoMgi 
than oi a distinct degree. Thus TajUesiny in his poem of Ti&e Spoils, of 
the Deep, speaks of that lore which was fowr times reviewed in the 
quadrangular inclosnre.'* (Oav. Proid. p. 518.) And > in Ids poeur of 
The Battle of the Trees, the same bard describes these four cereopppiiai of 
purification with great exactness. I was exorcised,'^ says he, " by 
Math before I became immortal ; I was exorcised hf OwidwH the gteaft 
purifier of the Brython, of Eurowys, of £aroa.and Mcdvony of tiM*ini|||» 
tttde of scientific teachers, children of Math. When the removal took 
place I was exorcised bf the sovereign when he was half consumed. Bp 
the Sage ef eagee was I exorcised in the primitlTB world, at which time I 
had a being/' (Dav. Druid, p. 541.) 

t The Tolmen was a perforated stone which was uaod te tiie jmagmm 
of regeneration the myeteiies ; and the hierophant orchief druid was 
hence denominated Tola, (Vid. Bori. Ant. Com. p* IMh) Thwin mhwo 
crated petne are common all over England and Wales; and tiie act of 
passing through them was thought to.coBveyeztnuitdtMugr puiity. -ilk 
some parts of Britain theae stones were denoaiaated Main/Ajrtnts; oad 
the ingenious Dr. Stnkeley GODjectnieB that tho ynnitive vMm oC 
SlonoheDge was ^< the ABibi«i^'' wiiaaao iktlar^ th* nnie ^ 
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ikm fxAdb tkMrprobitiony which was rery tsteverc^ 
Sometimes the candidate was dcximed to a seclusion 
of twenty yearsy^ which was spent amidst the secret 
of an inaccessible forest^f ^ close and 
deviated applieation to study and reflection, and the 
fitaotice of gymnastic exercises. But this lengthened 
pik)bation extended only to snch as were regularly 
educated and initiated into the mysteries for the ex- 
press purpose of occupying the most elevated situa-* 
tioiis in.tfae civil or ecclesiastical departments of the 
Slate. These were instructed in all the sciences of 
which the druids made profession. They were ex- 
cited to emulate the heroic deeds of their progenitors^ 
whose bravely was inculcate<l in verse, that it might 
never be banished from the recollection.^ 

The aspirant for mere initiation, was clad in a 
robe striped alternately with while^ skybluCi and 
greeiti^ which were the sacred colours of druidism, 
and emblematical of UgJUy truths wd hope; and 
confined in a cromlech without food three days 
prior to his admission into each of the two first 
degrees ;j| that is, he was placed in the pastes with 
the usual ceremonies on the evening of the first day,^ 

Ambrwbiiryy a TiUage in the immediale vieinity of tiMft delebraled mouii*: 
a]itiq[iliity. 

• Ceiar. 1. vi. t Oolhit. Ait. 1. 

- 4 BmL AatrOoni.(p. SS* ( Owen's W. IKet t. Olaln. 

n Signs and Symbols, p. 114. • 
• •5 it was enstBBMtfy with the Hebrews," says the Abb^ Flenry^ 
(Maiman of Uie Ancient Issaeliles, p« 4i c. S.) to express a whole 4ayy 
iy flift terms, Me co€»ii^ '«Mt Mtf memimr; or by these the nigkt mdilA 
dmfp^-^^nki theOf«6k»:ekpfi0S by thmit JiMMIsMersii; and wUeh a* 



KiB^iBl^ m entire day encloied^ or ilMirl in^ Ak^ 
goage of the mysteries, and was liberated iir inilM^ 
tion, or in other words, restored to life, on tibertbad** 
The Welsh triads contain a hint of this solitary coh«- 

weU ugnifieft aiij particular pati of the day or nighty as th» wliola af ifc 
And this is the reason why a thing, that has lasted two nights and mu 
whoie dtafj and a part only of the preceding and following days, is said 
by the Hebrews to hare lasted tikr«e days Mil liftrM 

* This was symbolical of the patriarch Adam, who died on one day^ 
Che world before the flood being so esteemed ; remained in the tomb 
another day^ i. e. during the contittiiance of the postdilni^an wi»ri^; and 
Trill rise again to jndgement on the third or eternal day \ and bein|ppim» 
fied from his corruptions, will remain for ever happy in a place of light. 
It was farther symbolical of Noah, who entered into the ark in one year; 
remained inclosed a year, and was emancipated from hia<oen€n«pient, m 
reborn in the third year. Much confusion arose in the mythology of the 
ancient world from this doctrine. The aspirant, like Noah, is supposed 
to have lived in. the old world, and was hence esteemed a veneimble M 
man; bat he was new bom from the mysteries, as Noah was front* the 
Ark, and hence he was considered but an it^fimt. Noah fonned the Ark, 
and it was consequently represented as hit damgkter; but he was mdlM 
with the ark, and they together floated over the att-perradiJig wave; 
hence she was taken for hU wife; and ultimately he was bom from the 
ark, which from this dTeBmstance, sustained thercharoeferof MtmCier.' 
Again, when he is said to die, the ark is hii s^n ; whan a-ehild, it la 
his cradle ; and when he is supposed to sleep in deep repose daring the 
prevalence of tbe waters, it is bed. (Vld. Fab. Pag. IdoL voL it. p. 
S81.) The eonfdsion this would necessarily ereate toakt not be* vodob^ 
ciled without having recourse to a multiplication of deities, and thexefoio 
in Greece, as the father of the female principle or ark, Noah was termed 
Satora ; as herkm^uKd he was termed Jupiter, a»d aff Jler mm, n^cchas ; 
and when the seiar and theorMe snperatitkms mrrcowieoUd kebimaail 
Apollo, and soon branched off into a number of oollateval daMet iHttBb 
peopled their imaginary heaven j and tended to jbyattl^ their system of re- 
ligion, B^d plaeelt enHiely out of the reach of ^ogdiaaiy oilin^iallhiwIiM ; * 
and the unravelment of tiiis intricate m*dunoiy« formed one grand aociat 
of the Greater Myateries, in whioh the hiarophant lodvoed all the* com- 
plicated p«ntfioon efidolalrystifc cao aiBglo^idk .(€iidMA. feMvflfat^ 
L i. c 4.) Thia sut^ ia alto httdlad tMmglfk iii».Fah«rta. Bi««i 
UoMfji* (b. €. 1. Ai 10*^> 



Jiieill«nt ;in , the cr(>mI^ctl i?fa^ speaking of th^ 
iliitiation of Arthurj wl^o is there, said to hiive. been 
impriswed ti^ee nigfiJ^ in the inclosure of Oeth 
4il4 Am^f and three nights with the lady, of 
Pei^ragan, aQ4 /i^re^ nights in the prison of Kud 
iiodiav the flat stpne of Eohemeiat; and one youtl^ 
ireleascid him.fi^ointhe three prisons, namely, Gqreu 
the son. of Cyste^in^his nephew/'^ The last of these 
pirisQn^ was evidently the cromlech; in which it h 
cerl^Ki , th^ candidate endured a confinement of 
much more extended durationf before he was ad-^ 
mittcdl to the last and most distinguished privilege. 
^ drmdiam. 



LE€TUHB IV. 



CBBBVONY OF INITIATION' INTO TKB TWO 
FIBST DEGRESS. 



When, the sanctuai^y was prepared for the solemn. 
bu3^i)fiss,ofinitiifition,the4ruids 
ceremonially arranged, prpperly clothed^i crowned 
with ivy and protected by their amulets] a hymn to 
the Sun was. cbaatedf t aQd , tkm^ J^m^. drops^ .of 
the St)lrit were eiiraestW implored* The candidate^ 

% Msur. Hiat. Hind. tqI, iL p. 170. ii9m##i»3[«B^ .1^ 
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was then introduced and placed tinder the care 
the oflScer who was stationed to, receive him " in 
the land of rest.'' Soon however the iaetive duties 
. of initiation were commenced. The aspirant, who 
was denominated a blind man^^ was appointed to 
kindle a fire tinder theCauldron. As theC aulbroN 
was a mystical word to express the whole circle of 
science taught in the mysteries, so the act of kindling 
the fire under it must have had an evident reference 
to those preliminary ceremonies which were practised 
hefore the disclosure of any part of the august secrets 
of the order. A pageant was then formed, and the 
several candidates were arrang-ed in ranks consisting 
of threes^ fives, and sevens , according to their respec- 
tive qualifications, and conducted nine times round 
the sanctuary in circles from east to west hy the 
south ; proceeding at first with solemn step and 
slow," amidst an awful and death-like silence, to 
inspire a sacred feeling adapted to the reception of 
divine truths; at length the pace increased until 
they were impelled into a rapid and furious motion 
hy the tumultuous clang of musical instruments^ 
and the screams of harsh and dissonant voices, re- 
citing in verse the praise of those heroes who had 
heen hrave in war, courteous in peace, and devoted 

* The ceremonies of initiation 'which I am about to dedcribe and il* 
Instrate, baye been traiuimitted to hb by TaUesin, in a poem «f extraof* 
dinary merit, called Hanes Taliesin; which contains a mythological 
account of the candidate's progress through- the different stages, to his 
ultimate state of perfection. A translation, of this poem may be found in 
Day. Proid. p. 189, ait,^ 
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friends and patrons of religion.^ This sacred cere« 
mony completed, an oath of secrecy was adininis- 
teredy and hence the waters of the cauldron were said 
to deprive the candidates of ntterance.f The oath 
was ratified by drinking out of the sacred Tessel ; and 
thus sealed, its violation could only be expiated by 
death4 

In the prosecution of the consecutive ceremonies, 
the following characters were successively sustained 
by the aspirant. Taliesin applies them to himself 
in his poem of Ang^r Cyvyndawd.§ " I have been 
a blue salmon; I have been a dog;|| I have been a 
roebuck on the niountain; I have been a stock of a 
tree ; I have been a spade ; I have been an axe in 
the hand; I have been a pin in a forceps for a year 
and a half; I have been a cock, variegated veith 
white, upon hens in Eidin ; I have been a stallion 
upon a mare ; I have been a buck of yellow hue in 
the act of feeding; I have been a grain of the 

* Thk donee was somewhat similar to the wild ceremonial dances of tha 
Corybantes, referred to on page 99 ; and is mentioned by Taliesin, in his 
poem of Kadair-Teym On; (Welsh. ArchsBoL rol. i. p. 65.) and more 
particalarly describe in another poem, where the bard says; The as- 
sembled tr^n were dancing after the manner, and singing in cadence, 
with garlands (of ivy) on their brows ; loud wag the clattering qf shielde 
remmi ike ancient caxddron tn Jrmtic mirth, tfc. (Dav. Druid, p. 576.) 
Toland, in hia history of the druids, may also be usefully consulted on 
this ceremony ; and Borlase in his Antiquities of Cornwall. 

t Turn. Vindicat. p. 283. 
i Taliesin. Preidden Annwn. Welsh Archaeol. vol. i. p. 45. 
§ Welsh Archasol. vol. i. p. 36. ' 
I We have already witnessed the profuse use of this animal in the mys- 
teries bh pages 79 and 109, and we shall find as we proceed^ that similar 
ca&iM phantomft wer« exhibited in the mysteries of Britain. 

N 
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arJcites which vegetated on a hilly mi then the 
reaper placed me in a smoky recess,* that I might 
be compelled freely to yield my corn, when suhjected 
to tribulation ;t I received by a henj with red 
fangs and a divided crest ;§ I remained nine months 
an infant in her womb;|| I have been Aedd,^ return- 
iiig to my former state; I have been an offering be- 
fore the sovereign j** I have died; I have revived jft 
and conspicuous with my ivy branch jj]; 1 have been 
a leader, arid by my bounty I becsone poor.§.§. Again 
was I instructed by the cherisher with red fangs.KU 
Of what she gave me^^ scarcely can 1. utter the. great 
praise that is due."*** And in his poem of Cad 
Goddeu, the same poet gives a further account of 
his numerous adventures during the ceremony of 
initiation. I have been a spotted adder on the 

* Tiie dark cayem of initiation, 
t Or in other words^ that the' austerity of - initiation might hnmanix* 
«nd improve the heart, and eUcit<the fruitB of morality and v^iae. . 

t The'arkite goddess Ceridwen was represented in the initiations a» 
ahmytith red fangs. 

§ Emblematical of the lunette or six days moon. 
H Alluding to the Pastes or Cromlech. 
Y The helio-arkite god or his priest 
•* When presented to the Archdruid after initiation, 
ft Another allusion to the Cromlech in which the aspirant suffered a 
mythological death and revivification. 

Xt It has been already observed that the aspirant was erowned 
vnth ivy. ' . i . , 

§§ A mystical poverty was the characteristic of a candidate dfirip^ the 

process of itiitiaition. * 

III Ceridwen. 

f f Instruction in all mysteries and sciences human and divine. 
Dav* Druid, p. 67a, 
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mount; I have been a viper in the lake ;* I have 
been stars amongf the superior chiefs; I have been 
the weigher oif the fallings drops, drest in my, pries fs 
cloke and furnished with my bowV^1[ These ex- 
traordinary transformations were undoubtedly ef- 
fect^ by meanis of masks, shaped like the heads of 
those animals^ which the aspirant was feigned to re- 
present, and garments composed of their skins.§ 



* Seipents, as ^we Have already se^n, were much used in all the 
ancieiit mystoiies. 

t Bar. Braid, p. 544. 

t iPigaxes of men with the heads of animals are yery common on the 
nonnnienfa of Egypt (Vid. the Plates to Belzoni's Researches,) Dr. 
Pococke .saySy (Descrip. of the East. yol. L p. .05.) in some of the 
temples I have observed that the human body has always on it the head 
of some hird dr beast 

§ Fromatraditicmof this'praotice arose that prevailing opinion that' 
*\ttie spectres of Britain were helliah, more numeronathan those of Egypty 
of which some are yet remaining,*' says Gildas, " tirangely Jeahfred and 
tig^f add still to be seen both within and without the forsaken walls, 
looking stem and grim, after their usual manner. (Gibson's Gfeund.xxzY.) 
The practice was continued as a fmuniNMBry or holiday sport down to a 
xomparatiTely recent period. There was a sport," says Strutt, (Sports^ 
p.. 188.) '^iM>mmon. among the ancients, which usuaUy took place in the 
Kalends of January, and probably formed a part of the Saturnalia or 
feasts of Saturn. It .consisted in mwmnxngB and dJUgiuitemsnt^; for the 
actors took upon themselves the resemblance qf wild beasts or domestic cattle 
and wandered. about from one place to another; and he^ I presume, stood 
highest in the estimation of his fellows, who best supported the character 
of the brute he imitated. This whimsical amusement was exceedingly 
popular, and continued^ to be practised long after the establishment of 
Christianity.** It was in,deed very common in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and was doubtless the remains of the system of metamorphosis which was 
us^ during the druidical initiations; the memory of which was retained 
^ongafter the institudon itself was buried in oblivion; for the mummers 
were idways decorated with ivy leavep,. the characteristics of the priest- 
hood, and the insignia of the mysteries. The Christmas morris dancer of 
the present day cure tLe liCst remains of this idolatrous superstition ; unless 

N 2 
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The second part of the ceremony commenced with 
striking the Mind man a violent blow on the head 
with an oar, and a pitchy darkness immediately en- 
sued,* which was soon changed into a splendid blaze 
of light which illuminated the whole area &f th^ 
shrine, for now the Jive was kindled. This was in- 
tended to shadow forth the genial effects of that great 
transition from darkness to light which the arkite 
patriarch experienced on emerging from the gloom 
of the ark to the brightness of a pure and renovated 
world, enlightened by the splendid rays of a meridian- 
Sun. The light wfts however suddenly withdrawn^ 
and the aspirant again involved in the shades of 
chaotic darkness. His heart thrilled with horn»r» 
The most dismal bowlings, shrieks^ and lamenta* 
tions saluted his astonished ears; for now the death 
of their great progenitor, typified by his confine- 
ment in the ark, was commemorated with every 
external mark of sorrow.t This was succeeded by 
the howling and barking of dogs,J the blowing of 



it be tniey as I bare been informed, tbat tbe Society- calling themselves 
Odd FeUowt performed their ludicrous initiations by the use of the same 
machinery. 

* The oar is an unequiyocal emblem of the deluge; and the darkness 
represented the state of obscurity in which Hu was involved while con- 
fined within the gloomy recesses of the ark. 

t This was the origin of the coronach or funeral dirge used by the 
Celts to a very recent period ; and even now imitated by the wild peasants 
of our sister country at the funeral of a deceased friend or relation. 

t The tale of Pwyll in the Cambrian Register (vol. i. p, 17T.) records 
this circumstance: ^* Pwyll entering fully upon the chase, and listening 
to the cry of the pack, began to hear dUtmctly the cry nf another pack wbicH 
was of a different tone from that of his own dogs^ and was coming in an 
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bofnSy* and the voices of men uttering discordant 
cries. His timidity increasing, he would natumlly at- 
tempt to fly, without knowing where to look for safe- 
ty. Escape was however impossible, for wherever he 
tamed, white dogs, with shining red earsf appeared 
to bay at his heels. Thus he was said to be trans- 
formed into a hare;]: evidently in allusion to the 
timidity which was the natural consequence of all 
the horrors to which he was necessarily exposed.§ 
The gigantic gx)ddess Ceridwen, in the form of a 
proud mare,]| emerging from behind the veil, now 
seized the astonished candidate, and by main force 
bore him away to the mythological Sea of Dylatiy 
into whose purifying stream he was immediately 
plunged by the attendant priest, and hence he was 

opposite direction.*' The whole of this tale is worth considering, as it 
contains many plain intimations relative to the ceremonies of initiation. 
* Tale of Pwyll, as above. Taliesin. Kadair Teyrn On. 

t Tale of Pwyli. The druids were habited during the performance of 
these ceremonies in whiie vestments, and crowned with red diadems. 

% Hanes Taliesin. The tale of Pwjill however likens the aspirant to 
a stag. 

§ I am ineUned to think that the career of the aspirant w|# frequently 
contested by real or imaginary opponents to prove his pera^y^l courage. 
These contests were probably of a nature somewhat similar to the subse- 
quent practice of the Crusaders during the process of admission into the 
superior orders of knighthood. The following passage in the poem of 
Gododin, (Song xxii. Dwv. Druid, p. S65.) generally, and perhaps truly 
referred to the slaughter of the Britons at the fatal banquet given by 
Hengist toVortigem, at Stonehenge, forcibly points out the probable danger 
which surrounded the candidate at this period of the initiation. WkUsi 
ihe imtanMed (nun were 9ceimMUiHng Wee a darkening ewarm around ikim, 
without the semblance of a retreat, his exerted wisdom planned a defence 
ag^nst the pallid outcasts with their sharp pointed weapons.** 

I Or rather fiend mare. She is here represented as a monsti*ous animal 
CQmpoonded of a mate and a hen. (Dav. on British Coins.) 

k3 
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said to be changed into a fish;^ and to remain a- 
whole year in the deep in the character of Arawn,. 
the arkite.f The pursuit of his terrible persecutors 
did not end here. The same appalling, noises still 
assailed his ears; and his pursurer, transformed into 
an otter, threatens him with destruction. Emei^ng 
at length from the stream, the darkness was removed, 
and he found himself surrounded with the most bril- 
liant coruscations of light.J This change produced 
in the attendants a corresponding emotipn of joy and 
pleasure, which was expressed by frantic shouts and 
loud peeans, to testify their supreme felicity at the 
resuscitation of their god, or in other words, his egress 

* Dylan, according to Mr. Dayies, (DruldB. p. 100.) was the patriarch 
Noah ; and his $ea, the deluge ; and he cites the fdlowing passage from 
Taliesin's Cad Ooddeu in support of his opinion. 

Truly I was in the ship 

WUh Dylany mm tffihe teoy 

Embraced in the ceiTtre 

Between the royal knees, 

When, like the rushing of hostile spears 

The floods came forth 

From heaven to the great deep." 
As Dylan was Noah, so Stonehenge was denominated the mundane ark, 
which was feigned to have been conveyed across the Irish channel by Hfu, 
another name for Dylan, who, as the legend is recorded by Christiaa 
writers, is represented as the prince of darkne43, the deril. (Drayton. 
Poly-Olbion. Song. 4.) 

t It was proposed that Pwyll should assume the form of Arawn, and 
preside in the deep in hU character and person for one complete year," 
(Tale of Pwyll.) 

X At the completion of the year, Pwyll returns firom the palace of the 
deep into his own dominions, and providing a solemn sacrifice^ beheld 
the sign of the Rainbow glittering in all its brilllstncy df colouring, under 
the character of a lady mounted upon a horse of a pale, bright colour, 
grsat and very high." (Taic of Pwyll.) 
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^om the purifying wave. The aspirant was here 
presented to the Archdruid, seated on his throne of 
state, who expatiated on the design of the mysteries; 
imparted some portion of the cabaUstical knowledge 
of druidism; and earnestly recommended the prac- 
tice of fortitude to the exhausted aspirant ; for the 
unbending exercise of this virtue constituted in the 
opinion of the druids, one high and leading trait of 
perfection.* 

After his lustration and subsequent enlightening, 
the novice was said to become a bird who penetrates 
the regions of the air towards the lofty arch of heaven, 
to figure out the higfi and supernal privileges he had 
just attained ; the favour of heaven and the protection 
of the gods. He was now instructed in the morality 
of the order; incited by precept to act bravely in war; 
taught that souls are immortal, [and must live in a 
future state ;t solemnly enjoined to thedutiesof divine 
worship, to practise morality ,J and to avoid sloth, 
contention, and folly; and ultimately was invested 
with Some sacred badges of druidism. The crystal,§ ' 

* Diog, I<aert Proorm.. , . t .^^l^* 1* iu- c* 2* 
t Uiog. Laert. Prooem. 
§ This amulet was Variously shaped. Sometimes like a round bead of 
glass V (Owefl-s Diet. v. Glain.) at others, like a crescent or glass 1>oat; , 
(KadeirTaliesin. Welsh Archseol. vol.i. p. 37.) now it was denominated 
a glass circle, (Preiddeu Annwn. Dav. Druid. Append. No. iii.) and 
now a glass house. (Ibid.) In each case it was a powerful talisman of 
protection ; and its colour was merely the mark of distinction between the 
different orders. The druids' crystal was white ; the bards* skyblue, the 
eubates' green, and the a&pirants' was distinguished by a mixture of all 
these colours. The secret of manufacturing them rested solely with the 
druids. 
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an unequivocal test of initiation,^ was d^v^r^^ 
to him^ as an undoubted preservative from all 
fature dangers ; and if not intended for the 
highest offices of the priesthood, be was brought, 
before the sacred fire, three hymns were chanted to. 
the honoar of Ha and Ceridwen, accompanied by . 
the bardic harps; the mead was solemnly adminisK. 
tered by the attendant officer, and the initiated, 
aspirant was pronounced comparatively perfect, and . 
dismissed with solemn ceremonies. 



LECTURE V. 



CEREMONY OP INITIATION INTO THE THIRB 
DE6BBE. 



The aspirant, even after having surmounted the 
two former degrees, was still deemed exoteric f and 
few attained the character of esoteric or thrice bom ; . 
for this degree was administered to none but persons 
of rank and consequence; and if a noble candidate 
aspired to a higher degree of perfection than had 

* *^ A crystal ring Abdaldar wore ; 
The powerful gem condensed 
Primeval dews that upon Caucasus 

Felt the first winter's frost. 
• ••••••••••• it may have chajmys 

To blind or poison." 

Sottthey's Tfaalaba. vol. i. p. 64, 106» 
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be^ already communicated, he underwent other 
and more arduous ceremonies of purification. He 
was now compared to a grain of pure wheat, em- 
blematical of his peifect fitness for the highest mys- 
teries of druidism. He was committed to the 
secluded solitude of the cromlech for the space of 
nine mouths, during which time he applied himself 
to the study of theology, natural philosophy and 
divination, cosmography, astronomy, geography, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, and music. This tedious 
period was thus devoted to study and reflection, that 
the candidate might be prepared to understand, 
more perfectly, the sacre<l truths in which he was 
now about to be fully instructed. This was the 
death and burial of the mysteries; and on its ex- 
pif^tion he was said to be neFly bom from the 
womb of Geridwen, and was pronounced a regene- 
TSite person, cleansed from his former impurities by 
the mystical- contents of her cauldron. When his 
term of probation expired, his qualifications were 
ascertained by propounding many abstruse queries 
in the branches of science to which his attention has 
been directed.* 

* The natare of this intellectual investigation may be estimated from 
tiie following specimen seclected out of Davies's Druids, (p. 50.) At 
•what time and to what extent will land be productive ? What is the ex- 
tent and diameter of the earth? Who is the Regulator between heavea 
and earth? What brings forth the glain from the working of stones? 
Where do the cuckoos, which visit us in the summer, retire during the 
-winter? Who carried the jneasuring line of the Lord of causes — ^what 
Spale was used when the heavens were reared aloft ; and who supported 
liiB ciurtain £n>m the earth to the skies? Kaowest thou what (hou art in 
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This coirfinement and 'subseqneht emancipation 
was represented by a continuation of the former kind* 
of symbols. The candidate, while nndefr the sap- 
posed form of a grain of pure wheat, was encoun- 
tered by his pursuer, Ceridwen the fury,* in the 
shape of a high crested hen,f who selected him from 
the heap amongst which he lay, and swallowed hini. 
He is said to have remained nine months in* her 
womb, to depict the period of his seclusion from* the' 
world in the P^iitod, the door of which was reputed 
to be under the gnardiamhipof the terrible divinity 
Bnanawr,! armed with a drawn sword, whose ^vln*- 
dicative rage, excited by the pusillanimity oi^'im-' 
worthiness of the aspii^nty would make eanrth^ hell, 
and heaven itself tremble.^ When the full period' 
of gestation in thcvudmb of Ceridwen wa^ coliljiltfte, 
the aspirant was prepared- for the consilimln^icqa of 
his knowledge; arid after a very dang^ii* process' 
had been successfully braved, he received the highest 
and most ineffable degree of light 'and purity i^hieh 

the hour of sleep; a mere body^ a mere soul^ or a secret retreat of light t' 
What supports the fabric of thfr habitable earth i Wbo is the Uhimiiiator 
of the soul ; who has seen — who knows him ? &c/' 

* Geridwen wrach. Welsh Archasol. vol. i. p. 19. 
t Vid. Danes. Remarks on British Gpins. 
t Bay. Druid. Append. No. 'vii. 
^ The duty of this relentless Janitor was, to prevent tblawful intra-' 
•ion, and to see that the candidate went t^irough his probation with be- ^ 
coming fortitude and persererance. On the flat stone which covered this 
miserable place of penance, denominated by Taliesin, the gate qf heU, 
(Priddeu Annwn. W. Archaeol. vol. i. p. 45.) a sheathed ' sword waft 
placed, to denote equally a love of justice and peace, (Owen's Diet. v. 
Cromle^.) and a certain retribution if the sanctuary were profaned by 
cowardice or irresolution. 
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mortal man was esteemed able either to confer or 
receive. This was emblematically performed by 
placing the new horn infant in a coraclcit or small 
boat covered with a skin, and committing it to the 
mercy of the winds and waves. The candidate was 
actually set adrift in the open sea on the evening 
of the 29th of April,f and was obliged to depend on 
his own address and presence of mind to reach the^ 
opposite shore in safety, during this dangerous 
nocturnal expedition, which was the closing :act, of 
initiation, and sometimes proved the closing s^ep§ 
of life. If he possessed a strong arm and a well 
fortified heart, he might succeed in gaining the. sf^Q 
landing place on Gwjfddno's we^Vy which was the 
typical mountain where the Ark rested when, the- 
waters of the deluge had suicided j but if ei^er of 
these failed during the enterprise, the prpi^peQt:be-*> 
fore him was little less than certain, deat^.. Hence, 
m beholding across a stqnqy sea, at th^ approach 
)f nighty the dashing waves breaking, on th^.wear 
it an immense and almost hqpeletss distance i the , 
imid probationer has frequeptly becQ in^UCned tto 



* This descriptioii of boat |a sliU msed bgr th» fiakfitmn, of Wales. ; 
These Coracles/' says Wyndham in his Tour through Wales, ^ are 
nerally fi^e feet and' a half long, and four feet broad ; their bottom is a 
tie roundedy and their shape is exactly oval. They are ribbed with 
ht laths or aplit twigs in the manner of basket work, and are covered 
th a raw hide and strong canvasy pitched in such a manner as to pre- 
it leaking. A seat, crossed just above the centre towards the. broad 
1. The men paddle them with one hand^ and fish with th^ other ; and 
en their vrprk is finished, bring their boats home on their backs/^ 
t Fab, Pa^. jdoi; yc^^^^^ 
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distrust his own courage, and abandon the under* 
taking altogether. A refusal which brought on ft 
formal and contemptuous rejection from the hiero<- 
phant, and the candidate was pronomiced unworthy 
of a participation in the honours and distincti(ms to 
which he aspired; and to which, from this moment,; . 
he was for ever ineligible. " Thy coming without 
external purity thus was he addressed in a pre^ 
scribed formulary, is a pledge that I will n<rt re-- 
ceive thee. Take out the gloomy one. From my 
territory haye I alienated the useful steed ;— 4ay 
revenge upon the shoal of earthworms is, their 
hopeless longing for the pleasant allotment. Out 
the receptacle which is thy aversim did £ obtain' 
the Rainhow.'*^^ But the fearless aspirant who' 
surmounted all these dangers was triumphantly re- 
ceived from the water on May evef by the Arch- 
druid, the representative of Gwiddno, and his com- 
panion$, and unhesitatingly announced his own 
inspiration by proclaiming himself capable to foretel 
future events. Thus the three precious drops of 
edacious water from the Cauldron of Ceridwen; 
or, in other words, the three mysterious degrees were 
no sooner attained, than the candidate received the 
undisputed power of vaticination in its inghest 



• Welsh Archaeol. vol. i. p. 165. Dav. Druid, p. 251. 
- f The follcywing custom may have ori^ated from an indistinct tradi- 
tion of this ceranony. Near Clifton is a famous spring where the people 
go annually every May day to drink, bjf « custom beyond aU remembrance; 
they hold it an earnest of good luck in ensuing year to be there and Muk 
ffthe water btfi^e Smrise.*^ (Stukeley. Itim Cur, vol. ii. p. 45.) 
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km,* The fermaited contents of the canldnm 
were reputed poisonous, after the three efficacious 
drops had been disengaged from the boiling vesseU 
and appropriated to the fortunate aspirant, nvhich 
referred to the heathen doctrine of regeneration ; 
for the refuse of the concoction was supposed to be 
deeply impregnated with all the impurities of which 
the renovated novice was now disburdened. But 
the three drops in which the accumulated virtues of 
the cauldron were concentrated, had thie reputation 
of conveying, not only unlimited wisdom and know- 
ledge; but also, the inestimable gift of immortality. 

The completion of the Three Degrees was termed 
being thrice bom ;t the adept thenceforward was 
denominated Dedwydd, (Eiroirrfrc) and could say to 
the multitude of the profane, stand by, come not 

* How questionable soever these powers might be, they conferred an 
actual superiority on the initiated^ which he seldom failed to exert to his 
own personal udvantage. Let us raise our hands in devout gratitude to 
Him who brought life aad immottality to light, for delivering us from the 
>ower of such a gross and dreadful superstition as that under which the 
Irst occupiers of our soil were enthralled ! 

t In a poem of Taliesin, to which I have often referred, he pronounces 
imself thrice bom after the concluding scene of his iniUation. First he 
as bom of bis natural parent ; then from the womb of Ceridwen, the 
ythologioal ark, where he was a representative of the arkite patriarch; 
id lastly from the coracle, or ark itself. To this effect also the Brahmins 
Y, ^ The first birth is from a natural mother ; the second from the 
ature of the zone ; the third from the due performance of the sacrifice 
' initiation;) such are the births of him who is usually called thrice 
m, according to the text*of the Veda. (Ordin. of Menu. Sir W. Jones* 
»rks. Tol. iii. p. 106.) The Greeks also styled their Epopts, rpcyovoc, 
ce born ; and the last birth, like that of Taliesin, was from an Ark. 
assage in the Oeeta, (p. 67.) awigns perfection to the Yogee who had 
>2npli»hed fMNjf Inriha, 
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near me^ I am holier than and the benefits 
resulting' from this privilege were so various and 
important, as amply to comptosate for the danger 
necessarily incurred in the process. These benefits 
rendered the possessor eligible for any ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military dignity, and consisted of every 
species of instruction v^hich had a tendency to store 
the mind vrith wisdom, fortitude, and virtue. The 
whole circle of hnman science was open to his in- 
vestigation ;t the knowledge of divine things, was 
communicated without reserve ; he was now enabled 
to perform the mysterious rites of worship, and^had 
his understanding enriched with an elaborate system 
of morality. 



* Ifaiali 1x7. 5. 

t This superior knowledge was that particiilar species of worfcMy 
wisdom on which the prophet pronounces this severe intectiye. Every 
mam i# bmtith by his knowledge. (Jerem. li. 17.) 



ON DRUIDICAL VATICINATIONT. 



T^fi initiatioiis were fins^lly completed at day* 
hre^k; and at the rising of the sun^ an awful period 
with tlip^e who practised the Sabian idolatry, as a 
decisive proof of his cabalistic attainments, the adept 
was required tp exhibit his skill in the art of divina- 
tipi^. These, mystical performftnoes were of various 
kiq(]i^. On high occfu^ion^s the entrails of sacrifices^ 
afforded them every information they could desire 
on al) iiui^ects which came und^r their consideration. 
They pjredicted future events, froin the flight of 
bir<Js j* by white houses jf by the agitation of water, 
or hydrpinanQy, and by lots4 The latter process^ 

• Taliesin. Mic Dinbych. Welsh Archaeol. toU i. p. 67. 
t Borl. Ant. Corn, p, 184. 
X Taliesin. Kad<^ Teyra. Qp« Wel9li,Arcl^8^1« ▼oU i. p. 65.. Sir9«.C. 
Hocire. discovered in a tumulus near Stonehenge, amidst some ashes and 
burned bones, four small bone trinkets, which he supposes were uSed for 
clksting lots. They are oblong, about thne-quarten of an Inch one way, 
by half, an inch the other^ ami about one-eight of an inch in thickness^ 
One side is flfit and the other convex, and they are each adorned with a 
separate and distinguishing device. This great antiquary' ranks then' 
aipoqj^at ttie n^ost e^e^t cu|ici#t|«0 wMch he badb^enfortmataenoiigli . 
to discover in all his laborious and comprehensive researches; and con- 
siders them as fcp^^ thQUse.of letters*^ . 
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being the most celebrated, may merit a brief descrip- 
tion. One hundred and fortyseven shoots were cut 
from the apple tree, with many superstitious cere- 
monies; they were exactly of the same length, but 
with a varied diversity of branchings and ramifica- 
tions, each being a secret symbol representing a 
word, a letter, or an idea. These were the ele- 
mentary principles by which the result was ef- 
fected. Being cast into a white napkin, after 
certain incantations the divine will was ascer- 
tained on any specified subject by taking an indif- 
ferent number of these tallies indiscriminately from 
the napkin, and skilfully developing the mysterious 
ideas which they appeared to convey. Of all the 
secrets of druidism, this appears to have been the 
most highly esteemed. It was celebrated by the 
bards in all the language of grave and lofty pane- 
gyric; and even the possession of an orchard con- 
taining one hundred and forty-seven apple trees of 
equal size, age, and beauty, with wide spreading 
branches, and pure white blossoms succeeded by 
delicious fruit, was a prize more splendid and de- ' 
sirable than any temporal dignity or spiritual rank.^ 
It is to be remarked that one hundred and forty- 
seven was a magical number, produced by multi- 
plying the square of seven by the sacred number 
three; for like the rest of the world the draids paid 
the most sacred regard to odd numbers. In them, 
some unusual charm was supposed to exist which 



* Myrddin's Aydlenan, in Day< Pniid. p. 405. 
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WQold {nro^tiate the favour of tlie deity, and secure 
to the pioas .woi»hipper the blessing of divine pro- 
tection. The number <Are6 was held in peculiar 
y^ei^eratioin by this order of men; and.hence.the ar« 
rangement of classes both in civil and religious 
polity partook of the temi|ry form.^ Nothing could 
be transacted without a reference to this number. 
On. solemn occasions, the processions were formed 
three times r^nnd the sacred inclosiu*e of C^er Sidi ;t 
their invocations were thrice repeated, and even 
their poetry was composed in triads. The ternary 
deiseal,:!; or procession from east to west by the 
south, accompanied all their rites whether civil or 
religiQUS,§ and notliing wais accounted sanctified 
witjiout the pcrfiHixiance of . this preHmiuary cere- 
UMmy«|| They entertained a similar veneration for, 
the number seven taught that the upper regions 
of the air contained seven heavens; and gave.to man 
seven external senses, appetite and aversion being 
added to heariag, seeing, . feeling, tasti^gi and; 
smelling. The combinations of seven and three 

* Thus Gaul was divided, into three provinces, the Belgap, the . 
Acquitani, and the Celtae; the inhabitants we^e of three .classes,. the. 
Druids^ the JElquites^^ and the Plebs; and the hierarchy consisted of three 
gradations^ the Diuids, the Bards, and the .Eubates. 

f Pennant's Toar in Scotl. P. ii. p. 15. t Toland. Druids, p. 108. . 
. § JajDnjieson. Scot. Diet in vo. Widdersinnis. 

H It may be added that this number was invested with peculiar pro- . 
iperties by every nation under heaven, some referring its origin to the 
three great circles in the heavens, two of which the Sun touches in his 
annual course, and the thi^ he passes ovei*; a\nd others to some ancient, 
fhough mutilated tradition of either the triuity, or the arkite triad. 
% , Vide Ht supra, p^ 1S5| in aota. 

' O 
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henee^ in all tlieir forms, esteemed sacred* Thm 
their Great Period of thiriy years was prodaccfd 
by the sum of seven and three multiplied by three j 
and we have already seen that the magical number 
one hundred and forty-seven was so much esteemed 
because it proceeded from the square of 7 x 3. Several 
druid monuments are still in existence consisting* el 
nineteen upright stones, (7+3+3*) in allusion to the 
cycle of the sun and moon, commonly called the 
Metonic cycle, which was familiar to the druids of 
Britain.* 

The possession of the orchard containing one 
hundred and forty-seven apple trees above noticed, 
was, however, figurative. The orchard represented 
the place of initiation; the apple trees were the 
druids; the white blossoms, their garments; the 

fruity their doctrine, while the strong and vigorous 

t. ■ ■ . ■ , ■ .. . . — — . . . 

* Diod. Sic. 1. xii. e. 6. A striking iDoniiment of dniidisni both with 
respect to form and sitaation still exists near Keswick, which contains an 
adjrtnm In complete preserrationy and has been eonstmtfted with a dm» 
regard to the sacrM numbers. It la called Carles or Cattle Rigg, tOkd Sa 
about ^Atr<y paces (T-fSXS) from east to west, and twenty-one (3x7) 
from north to south. The adytum is situated at the eastern extremity, 
and consists of a qnadrangnkr inclosore seven paces by three. At about 
three paces without the inclosure on the west, stood a single upright 
stone which is now broken, so that the primitive eleyation cannot be 
ascertained. It was a representatlTe of tiie deity. Tnm this august 
temple a view was presented to the eye of the superstitious Briton, cal- 
culated to awaken all his energies, and rouse the latent iparks of derotMui. 
The holy mountains of Skiddaw with its single eletated peak soaring up 
to hearen ; Carrick Heigh with its two peaks; and Saddleback, or mora 
properly, Blenc- Arthur, with its perfect character of tiiree distinct peukSy 
were aU visible from this consecrated spot ; .lending alike tiieir aid to 
light up the lire of religion in his soul; and to expand his mind witfi 
▼aaeration for the powerftil author ^ snah st u p en do us imagery. 
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branches represented their power and Mthorky, 
which in many cases, exceeded that of them<march. 
Thejr were the sole interpreters of religion, and con- 
seqamtiy superintended all sacrifices, for no prirate 
person was allowed to offer a sacrifice without their 
sanction. They possessed the power of excommn- 
nication, which was the most horrible punishment 
that could be inflicted; and from the effects of this 
eorse the hi^est magistrate was not exempt. They 
resided in snmptnons palaces, and sat on thrones of 
gold.* The great council of the realm was not com- 
petent to dedare war or conclude peace without 
th^r concurrence. They determined all disputes 
by a final and unalterable decision ;t ^d Ofen had 
the power of inflicting the punidmient of death. 



* nioii. Chrys. cited by Borlase, Ant. Corn. p. 79. 
t Hie Logan or rocking stone was a fearfiil engine of dniidieal 
judgment, and erected for the pnrpose of imposing a degree of reverence 
for the persons of the dmids, which was unattainable by ordinary means. 
This kind of artificial ciiriosity is of great antiquity. Faber (Mys. Cab. 
▼oL i. p. 111.) says, that it was in allusion to the scriptural Bethel, (Gen. 
xxviii. 19.) that Sanchoniatho mentions ^ that Uranus contrived stones 
called Betulia which poueased the power qf motion^ U8 if tAfy tcere ifutlnci 
with life* These were in all probability sacred Rocking Stones ; numbers 
of whichy erected by the dmids are to be found in various parts of our 
own island." The people were impressed with an idea that no power 
Imt the all-controlling fiat of the divinity could move these stones upon 
their basis, and hence tiiey were referred to as oracles to determine the 
innocence or guilt of an accused person. A stupendous specimen of the 
Ijogan is found at Brimham Craggs in Yorkshire, which is thus described 
by Mr. Rock in the ArchsBology. (vol. viii.) It rests upon a kind of 
pedestal, and is supposed to be about one hundred tons in weight on each 
side. On examining the stone, it appears to have been shaped to a small 
knob at the bottom to give it motion, though my guide, who was about 
aeyenty years old^ born on the moors, and well acquainted with these 

o 2 
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The loweM degree pf the mysteries coareyed tlie 
power of vaticination in its minor divisions. BoHase 
says,* " the Eubates or Vates wefe of the third or 
lowest class ; their name, as some think, being de- 
rived from Thada, which, amongst the Irish, com- 
monly signifies magic^ and their business was to 
foretel future events; to be ready on all conimon 
occasions to satisfy the enquiries of the anxious and 
credulous." The druids practised augury for the 
public service of the state ;t while the Eubates were 
merely fortune tellers, and dealers in charms aild 
philtres, to recover lost treasure, or to excite the soft 
passion of love ; and they were the authors of an 
abundance of ridiculous superstitions and absurd 



rocluy assured me that stone had never been known to rock ; however, 
upon my making trial round it, when I came to the middle of one aide, I 
found it moved with ^eat ease. The astonishing increase of the motion, 
with the little force I g^ve it, made me very apprehensive the equilibrium 
might be destroyed ; but on examining it I found it was so nicely balanced 
that there was no danger of it falling. The construction of this equipoised 
atone must have been by artists well skilled in the powers of mechanics." 
Dr. Borlase has described these stones with much minuteness. (Ant. 
Com. b. iii. c. 4.) 

* Ant Com. p. 67. 
t We have many instances/' says Stukeley, (Itin. Cur. vol. ii. p. 14.) 
** of dmid men and women endued with the spirit of prophecy. I ahaU 
mention but one out of Josephus. (Ant Jud. xviii.) The Jewish Agrippa 
. fell into the displeasure of Tiberius who put him in bonds. As he stood 
leaning against a tree before the palace, an owl perched upon that tree : 
a German druid, one of the Emperor's guards, spoke to him to be of good 
cheer for he should be released from those bonds, and arrive at great 
dignity and power ; but bid him remember that when he saw the bird 
again, he should live but five days. All this came to pass. He was 
Bade king by Caligula St Paul preached before him ; and Joaepliu 
speaks of his death agreeable to the predtctioQ." 
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eefeHioiiies to promote good fortune or • avert ca^ 
Iftmity, many of which remain to this day.* 



LECTURE VII. 



OK THE SYMBOLS OF DRUIDISM. 



SYMBOLiCAii instruction is recommended by the 
constant usage of antiquity. It not only preceded 
the use of letters in every nation, but retained it^ 
influence throughout all ages as a system of mys- 
terious communication ; and even the deity himself 
in his revelation to man condescended to adopt the 
use of material images for the purpose of enforcing 
sublime truths, as is evident throughout the pro^ 
phetical and inspired writings.f The mysterious 
knowledge of the druids, in like manner was im- 
bedded in Signs and Symbols. Taliesin, describing 
his initiation, says, The secrets were imparted to 
me by the old giantess without the use of audible 

* The system of yaticination was ultimately prostituted by the druids 
themselves to un-worthy purposes, in which fraud and pecuniary emolu- 
ment appear to be the most striking features. 0r. Borlase and Meynck 
have enumerated at great length, these glaring impositions on a super- 
stitious and abused people, and their respective works may be referred to 
-by those who feel any curiosity on the subject. (Ant. Corn. b. ii. c. 21. 
Meyrick. Hist. Cardig. Introd.) 

^ . t See particularly the Books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel; the Parables of 
Our Saviour, and the Apocalypse. 

o 3 
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hmguag^f* And again, in the poem called bis 
Chair, he says^ I am a silent proficient/'f The 
symbols which could ct>ntain the learning and 
moralfty of the dreids, mnst necessarily have been 
both numerous and significant From the multi« 
plicity of these emblems, I have selected the follow- 
ing, as being decidedly characteristic of the people 
and of the institution. 

The dnguinum ovum was a very important sym- 
bol, and contained some highly mysterious allusions. 
As an Egg is the fountain of life, this serpent's egg 
leferred properly to the ark while it floated on. the 
expanse of waters, and held within its inclosure 
every living creature. It was attended by a s&rpent 
entwined round the centre of the amulet, to signify 
the superintending care which an eternal being 
affords to his worshi^ers4 It had the reputed 



* Welflh Archasol. yol. t. p. 166. 

t Ibid. p. 87. The druids were great loyers of HUncty and enforecid 
the observance of it with much rigour at their public asBemblies. If a 
loquacious member incautiou^y violated the solemn stillness cf their 
meetings^ he was publickly admonished three several times. A repetition 
of the offence was punished by placing a conspicuous mark upon his robe, 
and declaring that the swortf was naked agminet kbn; (Priddeu Aninni. 
Welsh Azcb. vol. L p. 45.) and if this fSailed to correct the obnoxious im- 
propriety of his conduct, expulsion ensued^ and in exaggerated cases> a 
still more severe and signal punishment 

i The anguinum, or druid's egg, was said to be produced by a knot of 
serpents, and being propelled into the air was caught in the vestment of 
the priest, and carried off with great rapidity to avoid the fury of its 
parents. This egg, if genuine, was said always to float, so did the aik. 
The method of its formation was however fabulous, or to use the words 
of Mr. Dayies, (Myth. Dm. p. 210.) was but so much dust thrown into 
thei&yee of the profane multitude," The druid» were the serpents, aad 
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yitine of pi;0ciiring fatour to the possessdr,* abd 
was believed capable of conveying a decided ad^ 
Tantage in any 1^1 suit or process.f The serpent 
9bA ^eggX Wa8 a symbol of the ark and its tenant 
Htt^ and no other proof is wanting of the importance 
which the droids attached to this embleuiy than th^ 
fiict^ that the teni{de of Abury^ one of the most 
stupendous erections which ancient Britain could 
bpwrt, was constructed in the precise form of a circle^ 
an acknowledged symbol of the arkite egg, to whicb 
a vast serpent was attached.§ 

tke eggiB were cryetale curioutly centrired to conceal williin tiuir wnh^ 
stance the mysterious tokens of the highest orders, which were not even 
revealed to the person in whose custody they were placed but on full and 
tfoMantkU proof of his wisdom and prudeaeey and in imioii with the* 
sole pm investiture of their ineifable degrees of perfection, to which my 
person was eligible as a candidate who could not produce one of these 
Hiagica] crystals, as a token of due preparation and previous acceptance. 
* ToUttd. Hist Druids. toI, i. p. 60, 

t So extensiyely was this belief propagated, that the Emperor Claudius 
Cesar actually put a gentleman of Rome to death for pleading a cause with 
the anguinan in his bosom. (Plin. Nat. Hist 1. xxix. c 3.) 

i A splendid variety of this amulet was found by Sir R. C. Hoare in a 
large tumulus in the vicinity ofStonehenge, which Stukeley distin^ished 
by the name ofBiuh harrow. It consists of a curious perforated stone of the 
kind ealled tabulmiOy moulded into the form of en Egg, and highly 
polished, and containing in the veins of the fossil a» intricate man 
mmil mfents ,eittwuied together in every poenUe combination. From the 
aiiuation ia which this extraordinary amulet was found, I sliould pro- 
nounce it to be the burial place of the Supreme Archdnud of the British- 
dominions ; and more particularly as the same tumulus contained also a 
lick breastplate of gold in tlie form of a losseage, and highly decorated 
Vith carved work and devices. 

§ In war, the British armies were attended by a magical banner which , 
kad bean litualiy consecrated by the druids, and emblanmed with a sym- 
Miaal device. In the centre was a serpent surmounted bj the meridian : 
sun, iui4 supported by ikegreai father an^MU^ ui the human i|»fies, 
ptiiQBilied ut Hu wad Ceridweft* 



1^2 

» The Rainbow was the diHiidical emblem of pro** 
tectiM; it was believed figuratively to sairound 
the aspirant when delivered froin his cmi^tiemeiit 
in the pastes or ark. Thus the Bard says, ^ my 
belt has been a Mainbow''^ The Jioat bore a 
r^erence te the Ark ch* its representative Ceridwen* 
The glain was a boat of glass f and . was probably 
presented during the ceremonies of the insular 
wnctuary, to the successful probationer, as a testis 
mony of bis competence to be admitted to the an* 
perior degrees-f The W/ieel was a famous druidical 
symbol, and has been thought to rel!^ to the astiXH 
nomical cycles. It was, in fact, a representation 
of the nmndane eircUr as were also the round tem- 
ples of Britain. It had a further reference to the 
rainbow.]: The White trefoil was a ^symbol of 
uniofif not only from the circumstance of its in- 
cluding the mystical triad; but also because the 
druids saw, or pretended te see, in every leaf, a faint 
representation of the lunette or six days moon, which 
was an object of their veneration from its resem- 
blance te a boat or ark.§ It was the powerful pledge 

* Marwnad Uthyr Pendragon. Dayies. p. 559. 

t The glain and angumum were eyideutly artificial, and oompoaed of 
some vitrified substance, the secret of which was known only to the 
draids. They were considered equally potential in the communicatioii of 
benefits. This boai qf gUu was a sign or diploma of initiation, which 
was capable of introducing the possessor to 4he sacred sotemnitifls wltfioiit 
examination or prok^. 

X Thus Arianrod (Iris) is termed by the baids, the gtddeu pf fJbs cObv 
toAed, who throws her gracious beams of protectioii round the casdHdato 
when his initiation is completed. (Davies on Ancient British Coins.) 

^ The cprnmencement of their local dinsionAof linwi nonthSy yev^ 
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er symbol Wfafcli demanded and conveyed mutual 
iad in the moment of peril ; a never-fiiiling token 
^ everlftstidg brotberhood, esteem, goodwill, and 
Assistance, even unto death. The Chain was sym- 
bolical of the penance imposed on every candidate 
for initiation by his confinement in the pastes. The 
l^mkse, he su^itted to the chain, implied that he 
had endured the rigours of preparation and initiation 
with patience and fortitude, The Spica, or ear qf 
€om was an emblem of plenty and prosperity; and 
a WhMt Hraiw was an invaluable symbol, and the 
eonsiarvater of many potent virtues.* 

The Oak was a symbol of an expanded mind ; 
the Reed of deceitfnlness, and the Aspen leaf df 
instability.! The oak tree was the viisible repre^ 
sentative of Don (Jupiter) and was considered as 
peculiarly sanctified by the gods, if not their im^ 
mediate residence. The fairest treej: in the grove§ 
was therefore solemnly consecrated to this god with 
many superstitious ceremonies.|| Sometimes it was 

and ages, were regulated by the moon when six days old. (Plin. Nat 
Hist 1. x:xv, c. 44.) 

* A wheat straw formed into a dart was supposed, by some inherent 
inagical sympathies, to be capable of destroying wild beasts and noxious 
animals 'by the same fragUe article compacts were fonped ; and by 
breaking the straw, an agreement was dissolyed. ( Vid. Day. Celt. Res. 
p. 178.) 

t Day. Celt. Res. p. 247. 
X This represented the central tree in the garden of Eden, (Gen. ii. 9.) 
and was a transcript of a similar superstition all over the world. Isaiah 
giyea a' curious illustration of this practice as used by the idolaters for 
puilioalioB. (Isai. ixyi. 17.) 

§ Plin. Nat Hist 1. xii^ c. 1. 
. - I Protebly Ircmi as old traction of the trits <if knowledge and tiff in the 
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ditested of its collateral branches, and one of 
largest was so fixed as to preserve the form of a 
gigantic Cross.^ The Misleioe of the oak was a 
symbol of protection in all dangers and diffiealtiea 
whether mental or corporeal. Its medicinal pro^ 
perties were so highly estimated, that it acquired the 
comprehensive name of All Heal, and was om^ 
sidered a never-failing remedy for all diseases.t It 
was reputed to counteract the effects of poison^ ti^ 
prevent sterility ; and, in a word» it was esteemed 
a grand preservative against all evils^ moral and 
physicaLI The Selago^ Samolus, and other medi«» 
einal plants were gathered with similar cerenMmie8» 
and invested with peculiar virtues. The JSeeAnfe 
was used as an emblem of industry ; but the hive 
referred to the ark, and the initiated, or thrice boro 
were termed bees.§ Another symbol of the ark 

garden of Eden, {Qen, iii. 5^ 92.) for it is certain that tha ideas of aciflMt 
and immortdHff were combined in this sacied tree. 

* Borl. Ant. Com. p. 108. 

t Its eflBcacy depended , iiowever, in a great measure on the supersti- 
tions nsed at liie ceremony of detacliing it from the tree. The arehdmid 
himself was alone deemed worthy to pluck the misletoe ; and lest it should 
sustain pollution in the act of gathering, and thus expose ibe whole nation 
to divine yengeance, he very carefully purifed himself with consecrated 
water. Two white bulls, secured for the first time by the horns, (Maur; 
Ind. Ant. vol. ri. p. 85.) were provided as an offering of propitiation, and 
when the boob was six days old, the arehdmid, clad in his white vest* 
ment and red ti^, ascended the tree with naked feet, severed tlie plant 
with a golden hook held in his left hand, which had never before been 
used, and received it in the aagus or sacred vest, amidst the shouts and 
acclamations of the people. The bulls were then sacrificed, and prayen 
offered to the gods that they would sanctify their own gift. 

t Plin. Nat Hist. 1. xvi. c. 44. 

^ In Egypt the bee was an emblem of a pnnce raling his subject^ in 
prosperity and peace. 



was tbe Seaner; and a Cube im the emblem of 
trutb.^ 

Tbe druids had also a comprebenuTe sygtem of 
symbolical language.^ Thus it was said of the 
uninitiated^ they know not on what day the stroke 
will be giren ; nor what boor the agitated person, 
would be bam y or who pmvented his g^oing into 
the dale» of Devwy. Thiey know not the brindled 
6X9 with the thiek headbands having seven score 
knobs in his collar.":^ Here we have an evident^ 
tiioiugb concise, description of certian eeremoniea 
chflMet^istic of the Three Degrees through which 
the ciuididate has h^eu successively passed. The 
stroke and the new birth have been already ex^ 
|dained.§ The ox with the thick headband had 
an undoubted re£ertence to a peculiar ceremony 
which was practised during the initiations^ It waa 

♦ Borl. Ant.* Com. p. 82. " The bards had a secret," says Meyrick, 
like the freemasons, by which they knew one andthei', and indeed it had 
been supposed by some that masonry is bardism in disguise. (Hist. Cord* 
Introd.) 

t Thus the sacred phrase, the language qf the Chur, which originally 
denoted the secret method of communicating the most sublime mysteries 
of the order without the actual pronunciation of words; was at lengdk 
clothed with the highest degree of importance by being identified with the 
chief dignity of druidism; for the archdruid, at the time of his installa- 
tion, was invested with absolute sovereignty, and received the significant 
appellation of Cadeiriaith, the literal meaning of which is, the language <if 
the chair, 

X Taliesin. Prlddeu Annwn. translated by Bav. Dru. Appeud. iii. 
§ Vide Hi snpra. p. 172, 17T. 

I This animal, which was oCherwise termed Beer Lied, or flie flaming 
JBuU, was a tymbcd of tiie patriarch Ha, wh« sttbfeeCed him to the yoke^ 
and instructed the Britons in the art of agriculture ; from whence he de- 
ilred the name of Centaur, (jctv ravpoc) 01^ the tamer of the bull. It 
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said to be attended by three Cranes,^ one of wbieh 
perched on his head, another on the middle of his 
back, and the third at the extremity, near the tail. 
These birds emblematically represented the Sunf 
at his rising, meridian, and setting*, personified in 
the three principal officers in the mysteries* - A 
crane symbolized the vigilant priesthood, and was 
sacred to the sun;:|; and hence the strict propriety 
of the emblem. The headband pointed out the state 
of subjection to which the animal had been reduced, 
alluding to the long and weary confinement of H« 
in the ark, or the candidate in the pastos, where^- 
in the language of the bards, he was subjected to 
the yoke for his affliction;'* and the seven score 
knobs,§ was a combinaticm of the sacred nuaibm 
seven und three; ((7f3f3S)X7+7) and doubtless 
had some mysterious astronomical allusion. 

referred also to the Sun, of which Hu vaa the representatiye. Baal^ 
the sun/' says Mr. Faber, was not unfrequently represented under the 
form of the Noetic symbol, the Boll ; while the goddess Baaltb or BaalaMt 
bore the figure of a heifer. Baal and Baaltis are the same mytholoigical 
characters as Osiris and Isis (or Hu and Ceridwen,) whose symbols were, 
in a similar manner, a bull and a heifer; and who were Noah aad the 
Ark, adored in conjunction with the Sun and Moon/' (FaU Mjb. Cab. 
▼oL i. p. 189.) 

* BorU Ant. Com. p. 106. 

t Here we have in Britain, as in Persia, the emblem of the BnU aad 
Sun. (Vide ut supra, p. 72.) 

X The Egyptian crane received its name Ibis (Abia ICf H[ Ph*^) ho- 
eause it was consecrated to the god of Light 

% In Maurice's Plates of dM Indian Avaters, the ncvad Cowirvai- 
.iHndy depielad with « oolUur conqposad of a similAr wiMth 4>f kaoba^ 



LECTURE VIII. 



DOCTRINISS AKD MOEALITT OF DRUIPISM. 



The fundamental principle of all religion is, the 
being of a God. It is a tnitk bom with us; and 
kas consequently been acknowledged by every na^ 
tion and every people, however they might vary in 
their notions concerning the manner of worship 
which would prove most acceptable to him.^ Hence 
the druids professed the pre-eminence of one su- 
preme deity.f ' They taught that time was only w in- 
tercepted fragment of eternity; and there are strong 
grounds for believing that they held the Pythagorean 
hypothesis of an endless succession of worlds; for it 
is well known that they believed the earth to have 
sustained one general destruction by water; and 
expected that it would undergo another by fire.| 
They admitted the doctrines of the immortality of 
the soul,§ a future state,|| and a day of judgment 
which will he conducted on the principle of man's 

* Vid. Signs ftnd Symb6U. p. 9S. 

t We learn from Selden that their inrocations were made to flie One 
AU-imaeryiBg power ; and they asgned that as this {Mmer was not matter, 
it most neoeesarily he the deity ; aad the secret symbol used to ex^^reis 
his Name was, O. I.W. (Si|pis and Symbols, p. St.) 
t Conditom mundnm eredebant, says Cesar, et aUqvando igni peritnmm. 

§ Borl. Ant Com. p« 9S. I Cesar de bel. Gal. 1. vi. c. IS. 
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responsibility. In a word, the primitive relig^ion 
of the draids was purely patriarchal;* and they 
retained some -knowledge of the redemption of 
mankind through the death of a mediator.f Their 
place of eternal punishment was a quagmire of 
nevefr-ending frost, and abounding with a disgust^ 
ingvariely of noxious insects and venomous reptiles. 
But though the most early druids inculcated the 
divine unity ; and practised, with soipe variations, 
the rites of true worship; yet in process of time, 
other deities were introduced into the system ; and 
at leng^ they paid divine honours to deceased 
mortals, who were considered the representatives 
of the sun, the moon, and all the host of heaven.:]r 
A tradition of the deluge§ was perpetuated in these 
rites ; perverted indeed and localized, like that of 
most other nations; and the circumstances attend* 
ing this tradition appear to have prevaded their' 
most solemn rites and ceremonies. The doctrine 
of transmigration formed a leading feature in the 
druidical system,|[ and was extended to the belief 

* Stokdey. Itia. Car. toI. ii. p. 14. t Geaar. ut snpnu 
i Vide my Hist of Beverley, p. 10. in iiot4. 14. 
^ The legend preaerred ttnongst the British dmids is inserted in Signs 
ipd SyaibolBy (p. OS.) and History of Bewley, (p. 11.) where it is evideBtr 
that the vessel without saihi was the ark of Noak; (Gen, 14.) the 
bunting of the lake referred to the d^seviption of the great central abyss; 
(IImUU rii. 11.) the senooe performed by the Ychen Banawg, or the Oxen 
of HuGadarsi, was embleBiatical of ike sun drying up theifttlers firom lha 
face of the eaxth ; (Ibid. ym. 18.) for Hu was flie heUo-aildte deity; and 
the assurance of preserration, coaunraioiative of Naah's rainbow, (ibid, 
is. IS.) was midoubtedly symbolized in the Chair of Ceridwea. . . 
I CaiMr, de beL 0al. 1. vL Cr 14. 



Ibat the departed son] of a TirCuoas indiWdiiid 
poatemed the secret power of mfusijig itaelf into 
any substance, whether animate or inanimate, at - 
pleasure.* 

The draids cultivated, and taught to their dis-i 
ciples many of the liberal sciencesyf and particu^^ 
lariy Astronomy, in which they attained a conn 
siderable proficiency, displayed in the construction, 
of their religious edifices.;]; They considered Bay 
as the offspring of Night, because Night or Ghaoa 
Iras in existence before Day was created ;§ and 
hence their computations were made by nights in 

* Hence a deceased friend could give force to a warrior's sword; could 
occupy his shield, or avert a flying jayelin armbd with destriiction.' This 
is ttaply flluatrAled ia tile poem of Cynddelw, addieited te Owea 
Cyreiliawyy Prince of Powis* (Pav. Bru. p. 15.) In the form of a 
vibrating shield before the rbing tumult, bore aloft on the shoulder of the 
]eader-4n the farm of a Ikm before the chief with the mighty vdiigs-^. 
the form of a tmible spear with a glittering blade^in the form of a bright 
sword spreading fame in the conflict, and overlvhelmitig the levelled ranks 
— In the form of a dragon (banner) before the sovereign of Britain, — and 
an the form of a daring wolf has Owen appeared.** 

t Aleain, an Anglo*Saxon writer, says, that in these early times a liberal 
edneation comprised Grunmar, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Oeometry, MasiCy 
and Astrology. (Ale. Oram, apnd Caals. lom, ii« par. i. p. M8«) Aldheba 
extended it to the Seven Llbei al Soisnoes of Freeraasonry. (Aid« de laud, 
vir. p. Ml.) 

t Hie time of eelebfatiag pnUie worihip epmng ftom an epplioatioii of 
thk eeieaee. Thws their ordlamry tiaies of devotioa were Mgnlated by tha 
pbtM of the moon; and tiw bmm aalewa iiaaitnfy antmblagea took 
]dftoe when the ma antved al tim eqalnoctlal and eoliCitial^nfiB $ (Stake* 
ley. Aimtf, p. «8.) whieh at the em of their eetabUshmeat, aboat4M0 
yean ago, oertespoaded witk aur IstMay, whfeh waa their gnuid aoaaal 
ftBtivid> the IM Aagasly let Notenrtwr, and IMk Febiaary. The Ibar : 
eMMHMlft of tha year were denamlMled Owaawya, XSpriag) iUv, (9mm* 
mer) Hydrev, (Autumn) and Ganav. (Winter.) 

^ SeM. in Camd. Qibs. ool. x|r. 
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preference tor days.* They divided the hi^yetn info 
oonstelkttioiiSy and were conversant with the laws 
and moticms of the Janets, from which they made 
celestial observations to determine the resnlt of any 
important transaction; and to foretel the prominent 
events whidi were fated to distin^ish the lives' or 
fortunes of individuals; tlms converting a noble 
science to the pnerile purposes of jadicial astrology. 

Their botanical knowledge was extensive, and 
applied chiefly to the art of healing; hence Hiny 
terms the druids. Physicians. They investigated- 
with great predsion the structure of the human 
hody, and were the most complete anatMiists at- 
that time existing in the world.f They landerstopd 
foreign languages, according to Cesar and Tacitus, 
and used the Greek character in their writings ; J 
Ihey cultivated the liberal sciences; and their sys- 
tem of Morality may claim and ensure oUr apjpro-' 



* The Hebrews had die aane pecuUerity. Hie eTening and fbemonk-^ 
ittg were the first day. (Gen. i. 5.) Thie mode of compating time is stiU 
retained among ns, for seven days are usually expressed by the word, 
scn'fdght; fowteen days by fortnight, &e. 

. t It ia preenmed that they acquired machiafonnatioa on the snlrject of 
Medicine from Pythagoras, who learned it in Chaldea, (Apuleins) and 
I»raetised his own precepts by using the most temperate system of diet, his 
ted betsg chleSy oompoeed of bread, herbs, and honey. (Porph. de 
Abetin.) The same practice was raoommended by the druids, and hence 
the loBgerily of this order of men is satisfactorily accounted for* Pytfaa- 
gttras wrote a treatise cm medkinal herbs, and another on the sea onion, 
(ran. Nat. Hist) whicii, it is said, he commnnicated to the dmids; 
and tins instmction, added to their own sedulous inTestigations into the 
causes of diseases, soon oonfiBcred on thema hig^ and merited celebrity 
In the scieBoe of SMdicine. 

t Cesar, de beL BtL L vi. 
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|»ation if the Welsh triads are of any authority. In 
the Mythology of the British Druids,^ Mr. Daviefik 
has given a copioos collectioa of the moral precepts 
iTirhich were derived from the druidical institution ; 
and these precepts oftea produced a corresponding 
pAirity of thought, for it is confidently asserted that 
the bards had such a sacred regard for the truthj\ 
that it constituted the motto of their order ; and it 
is even said that they would have had less reluctance 
in sacrificing their lives, than iuTenouncing a strict 
adherence to the truth in every situation and transac- 
tion of life. 



• Page 76—79. 

^ Hence the records they have left behind them, whether in the form 
€f Triads or Historical poems, may be depended on as containing an' 
attaakm to *puro historical facts or moral precepts. And though some- 
times highly figurative, yet they may be referred to with some degree of 
confidence, as the depositories of moral, religions, or political events 
whkh distingiiSshed the times of which they profess to treat. 



THE THIRD OOFR8£r 



LECWRE I. 



ON THE INCTrrpflON OP THE GtOTHtIC 
MVStEMES. 



TttH txothic Mysteries* were introduced by 
Sigge, a Scythian prince; who, it is said, abandoned 

. * The Gothic Mysteries were practised by all the Adrftm BAtMMia i€ 
Europe. Mr. Turner^ (AngL Sax. vol. iv. p. 18.) aaysy we are mot 
authorised to ascribe to the Saxon deitids 1b« ai>|>arataft and mytiiolAgy 
which the northern Scalds of BubSeqiieiit .a^ have tta li iw al tted ta» na ftMi. 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland \** meaning undoubtedly the mythology 
of the Eddas. I am inclined to think, however, that the Norwegians, 
Danes, and Saxons all practised the Gothic supentitioa, as it was 
re-modelled by Sigge who assumed the name of Odin a few yeais 
before the birth of Christ This celebrated individual, after having 
established himself in Scandinavia, placed his sous in the territory around 
him as viceroys, and their respective divisions, after his death, became 
independent kingdoms. Suarlami had assigned to him a part of Russia ; 
Baldeg had western Saxony, and Segdeg east Saxony; (Mai. North. AnL 
vol. i. p. 62.) and they would doubtless introduce his system of religion 
amongst tiieir new subjects, because they had experienced its advantages 
in enslaving the minds of an ignorant and superstitious people, and placing 
them implicitly under the control of their superiors. At this period the 
religion of Europe may be divided into four grand divisions, the Ronuuiy 
the Celtic, the Sclavonian, and the Gothic ; and as the Saxons were a 
Gothic people, they would undoubtedly practice the Gothic superstitions, 
« The ancient Germans,'' says Bishop Percy, ^< Scandinavians, &c. being 
of Gothic race, professed that system of polytheism ttfUrwordM deliomtf 
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hh nMive cdtatry when it became oppressed by a 
population too dense for the comforts and necessities 
of a pastoral lite ; and With a chosen band of foU 
lowers, wandered in search of another settlement* 
Travelling to the north west of Europe, he assumed 
• the name of Odin, the supreme deity of the Scan- 
dinavians,* and in his progress fodnded many em- 
pires, and performed such prodigies of valour, as 
are wholly incredible, except to the believers in 
Scandinavian tradition. In every coUntiy which 
he subdued, he introduced the eastern mysteries^ 
modelled into a form subservient to his own secret 
purposes-t He pkced over the celebrations twelve 
ilieropfaants whom he styled Drotles, and invested 
tihem with Uncontrollable authority; they were alike 
priests and counsellbrs of State, and Judges, from 
whose decision there was no appeal. J Their power 
was e*!ctended to it^ utmost limits, by being allowed 

In the Eddaj amt die Franks and Saxons who afterwards settled in Gaul 
and Britain, being of Gothic racfe introduced th^ polyflieisn! of their <mik 
nation, which was in general the same with what preyaiied among all 
the othef Oothit t/t Teutonic people, vie. the Germans, 'SeandinaTians, 
fee.** ' (Mai. North. Ant. Intr. vi. note.) 

- ♦ MaU North. Ant. toI. i. c. 4. 

t The fact is that the system of fSie warl!ke Bacas was «f a military 
cast, and hence' differed toaterially from the corresponding system prac- 
tised by the ht^rophants of India, Greece, and Britain, derived, as they 
were, frota the same source, on the plaitis of Chaldea. In a word the 
two great Sects into which piimitive idolatry had'been xJivided, to serre 
thiB anibitious policy of their pMfeseors, w«Ve pral^ised by th^ Britons 
and the Savons, two fmftiediate neighbouris who were ultimately blended 
Into dUe and this Sanie people^ 

X Mai. North. AAt. vol* 4. p. 65. • TVom this order proceeded the 
tsstablisfament of Btitish Jfuries, ^tonsisting the same number of metf, 
inirested with aimilar powers, 

P 2 
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a disctetionary privilege of determining on the choice 
of human victims for sacrifice. Even the monarch 
ivas not exempt from this choice. Hence arose the 
necessity of cultivating the esteem of these sovereign 
pontiffs; for if an officer of the highest dignity in 
the State became obnoxious to the Drottes ; as the 
dreaded arbiters of life and death, from ^hose de- 
cision there was no appeal, his life was held by a 
very uncertain tenure; for at the very nest celebra- 
tion it was almost sure to be offered up in sacrifice 
to the gods. 

This privilege was an abundant and never failing 
source of wealth as well as influence; for the super- 
stitious people, animated by the hope of averting* a 
calamity so exceedingly dreadful, were profuse in 
their offerings and oblations; and in times of g^eral 
calamity when the blood of numerous human vic- 
tims,* was necessary to appease their sanguinary 

* These sacrifices Mvere all conducted on a principle of yeneration for 
tbe sacred numbers three and nine ; for every thrice three months, thrice 
three yictinis, many of them human, on each of the tbiice three day» of 
the festival's continuance, were offered in sacrifice to the tri-une god. 
(Mai. North. Ant. rol. i. p. 133.) The number nine has long. been4eld 
in great Yeneration among the Tartars, whenoe probably the Scandinavians 
derived their origin. All presents made to Iheir princes consist, in general, 
of iMiM of each article. At all their feasts this number and its combina- 
tions are always attended to in their dishes of meat, and in their skins of 
wine, and other liquors. At one entertainment mentioned by the Tartar 
king Abvlgazi Khan, there were nine thousand sheep, nine hundred 
horses, ninety-nine vessels of brandy, &c. Even the roving Tartan rob 
the caverns by this rule ; and will rather take nine of any thing than a 
greater number. Abulgazi Khan, in the preface to his history, says, I 
have divided it into nine parts, to conform myself to the custom of other 
writers, who «U have this number in particular Mteenu" .(Rich. Diaseftp 
p. WO.) 
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d^tiesy the oblations of the Drottes were of increased 1 
value, in proportion with the expected danger of the 
trembling suppliant. Hence, as this order of men, 
like the Israditish priesthood, was restricted to one 
family, they became possessed of unbounded wealth, 
erected splendid palaces for their residence; and 
these immunities and distinctions increasing their 
power in every age, they ultimately became so proud, 
overbearing, and tyrannical, as to erect themselves 
into objects of terror to all other classes of the com- 
munity, which, in the end, accelerated their destruc- 
tion. It was indeed credulity on the one hand, as 
well as artifice and imposture on the other, which 
originally placed the people thus at the entire dis- 
posal of the priest j but they at length grew weary 
of the increased oppressions under which they 
groaaed; and with minds thus prepared for any 
change which might promise to deliver them from 
the galling tyranny of priestly domination, the in- 
habitants of Scandinavia embraced the offer of 
Christianity with enthusiasm ; and inspired with a 
fanatical spirit of vengeance for accumulated and 
long continued suffering, they retaliated with dread- 
ful severity on their persecutors; and destroyed, in 
the delirium of personal resentment, every vestige 
pf the ancient religion, which was vulnerable to 
human attempts. The palaces and temples, the 
statues of their gods, and all the paraphernalia of 
heathen superstition, perished in one common ruin 



* Mai. North. Ant vol. i. p. 129. 
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and nothing remains to shew the oharaoter of thi9 
religion, hut a few Cromlechs; some stupendow 
monuments of rough stone which human fury wm 
unable to destroy ; certain ranges of caverns hewn 
out of the solid rock for the purpose of initiation } 
and some natural grottos which were undoubtly 
applied to the same purpose. 



LECTURE II. 



ON THE TIMES AND PLACES OP GOTHIC 
INITIATION* 



The great festivals^ annually commemorated by 
this people were three ; the most magnificient of 
which commenced at the winter solstice^ and waa 
celebrated in honour to Thor, the prince of the 
power of the air.* It was commemorative of the 
creation; for being the longest night in the year,t 

* Verstegan says, that in the ayre hee gouerned the wyndes and the 
clowdea; and being displeased did cause lightning, thunder, and ttmpetts, 
with excessive rain, and all il weather. Bat being wel pleased by the 
adoration, sacrifice, and seroice of his supplyants, hee then bestowed 
upon them most foyre and seasonable weather ; and oaused eome 
dantly to growe; as also all sortes of firoites, &o. and kept away from 
them the plague, and all other evill and infectious diseases." (Rest Dec. 
Intell. p. 75.) 

t This feast was in fact saored to Parkness, that grett md Hivfal pm- 
ciple which inyolTed the whole heathen world in the fetten of an alj^act 
superstition. 
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4^ assigned to it the formittion of the world from 
prio^eyal darkness, and called it Mothsr-»Ni6IIT.^ 
This fe&tival was denominate Yule or Yeol^f and 
niras a season of universal festivity4 At the noc-« 
t^omal meetings of this sacred celebration, the initia-* 
tions were performed on a superb scale] for it waet 
believed that the succeeding season would be fi*uitful 
or unpropitious, in proportion with the sumptuou8§ 
or parsimonious manner in which this festival was 
conducted* The next celebration was dedicated to 

* Mftl. North. Ant Tol. i p. t58. 
t Vid, Jfonieson. Scot Diet r. Ynle. 

I Wlien Cbiutianity wm tot pranmlgated in tho northern natioBi, 1h» 
ipiMionarieft found the inhabitantB unwilling to relinqnith this annaal nm 
joicing ; th« fr8ti?%l wt» thoiefora npfii^d to the nativity of Christ ; and 
lience the Ynle Feast wa« denominated Christmas. On the eve of tha 
4i«t d^y of the festivfU or Moih^-Nighiy fires qf wood blazed thcooghout 
tbe whole e:itent of northern Europe ; hence the origin of our Vvk'^lofr* 
pence ofievinga dedicated to Xhov at thie seation were Cakes of tovtx 
sweetened with honey ; hence the Yule-cake, Subjects at this festival 
presented their nnnual gifts or beneTolences to their sovereign, (Johnston. 
Antiq. CeltQ»Scaad* p. SaO.) hence ChriMtmem-hoxee, Netp-yemr-gj^, ^c. 
The candles of the Sun were said to illuminate the northern dwellings on 
the night helbre Ynle; and hence arose the custom of burning large 
onndles At thi^ SQl^amity ; for it boded ill luck to the family for the nnot 
eeeding y^af if a second cnndie were lighted; whence our yuie-candiee, 
(Yid. Jamieion. Scot nict. v.. Yule, vi.) 

§ The ancient inhabitants of the north were pever at a loss for the 
means of celebrating their Yule. Johnfon, (Aatiq. Celto-Nennann.) has 
a note referring to thi^ snhJeot, which exhibits their character In its true 
light The Scandinavian expeditions, he says, were anciently conducted 
in the following manner. A chieftain sailed with a few ships for Britain, 
and collected all Ijbe scattered adventures he conld find in his way. They 
landed on the coast and formed a temporary fortress. To this strong hold 
they drove all the cattle, and having salted them, the freebooters returned 
home, where they spent.their Jol (Yple) or brumal feast with much glee. 
Such an espedition called Straadhoggm^ or a strand slaughter." 
( Jamieson. Scot Diet. v. Yi^. iii) 
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iVea,* the goddess of pleasure ;f and eommeiKsed 
on the first quarter of the second moon in the new 
year; and the third was celebrated in honoor of 
Odin, the god of battles. It commenced at tlie be^ 
ginning of Spring, and was celebrated with greal 
magnificence in tlie hope of a successfal warfare in 
the ensuing campaign.^ These were the three 

* Tills goddesa was the same as the Greciaq M^litta or VeniiS) «iid 
probably derived her name from Phree, to be fruitful. 

t Frea yras esteemed equally the i^ife aad daughter of Odin. (MaK 
North. Ant. vol. ii. p. 30.) 

X It was esteemed disgraceful in Bny lndlTidual to quit these festivals 
sober. (Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 1S7.) Hence excessive drinkisj^ ia* 
tvoduced the attendant custom of vows and pledges. Each pers<m preaeat, 
before he put the cup to his mouth, made some vow to the tutelary deity 
of the festival, for the purpose of securing his protection. When this had 
been performed by the hole company, the ceremony of pledging eadk 
other commenced. The president, or chief person taking the Cup, c«Bed 
publickly on the next in rank to pledge him, and after drinking placed 
the cup in his hand. The next inferior personage vras drank to In llM 
same manner, and so the toast proceeded round the board. Henee thtt 
origin of drinking Healths. This social custom was introduced into 
B|itain by Hengist, at a banquet prepared by him in honour of Vorttgenk 
At this feast, Rowena, instructed by her uncle, presented to the ftged 
prince a cup of spiced wine, and -^ iih smiies welcomed him with the 
words Woes heal hlqford Cynxng; i. e. Be of health, my lord king; to 
which, through his interpreter he anawei'ed, Drimc healy or, I drink yoiv 
health.'' (Bimly. Clav. Cal. vol. ii. p. 320.) . Or as it is more poetically 
expressed by Mihnan, (Samor, Lord of the Bright City.) 

" She, by wond'ring gaze 

Unmov'd, and stifled murmurs of applause. 

Nor yet unconscious, slowly won her way 

To where the King, amid the festal pomp. 

Sate loftiest. As she rais'd a foir clasp'd eup. 

Something of sweet confusion overspread 

Her featoces ; something tremulous broke in 

On her half-fiuUng accents, as she said, 
Health to the King !" the sparkling wine lau^M 

As eager 'twere to touch so a lip. • ^ 
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jprineipal times of celebration; bat the initiatioois 
inrere performed at innamerable other smaller fes-» 
tivftls; vhich in fact could be held as frequently 
as indiyiduals chose to subject themselves to the 
expence. 

The palace of Thor, which is thus described in 
the Edda,* was nothing more than a cavemf of 

It was a CQStom of this people to ladulge themgelTet in drinking a liquor 
made from honey for thirty dajs after the marriage of their principal men ; 
whence arose oar phrase of the Houey-moon. 

• Fab. 11. apud. Mai. North. Ant yol. ii. p. 65. 
t The northern nations aboimd nith natural caverns which were 
admirably adapted to the purj^oses of initiation; and were doubtless 
9|iplied by this people to the celebration of their mysterious rites. One 
of these caves was pei'sooaUy inspected by Bishop Pontoppidon, aod as 
it .bears a strikinp; resemblance to oar own cavern at Castleton, in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, in w hich the Druidical Mysteries were unquestionably 
celebrated, I shall make no apology for describing it in that Author's own 
words. " Hearing at the parsonage of Oerskoiig, that in the dlstriet of 
ibe annexed chapelry of Strande, not far from thence a stream had been 
^und, which issued through a rock from tlie side of a mountain called 
Idiaur, and over it a cavern \^hich probabiy foUo^^ed the stream, but of 
tiM length of wliich I could procure no account; I resolved to examine it 
myself^ as on my visitation to Nordal I was to pass near it. I {urnisbed 
myself with a tinder box, candle, a luntcm, and a long line to serve me 
Instead of Ariadae's clue. My boat put me asboi^ at tlie foot of the afore- 
said raomitain of Limur. But being extremely steep, we were obliged to 
climb with oar hands as well as feel, and sometimes ^e were hard put to 
It to clear our way tiirough the hazle aod alder^bushes. On the side of 
Ihis laborious asccfht, we met wiih a rivulet, streaming out, which directed 
US to the cavern. It is indeed somelhiog wonderful, being a kind of 
natural conduit, formed purely by the force of the water through the solid 
rock, which was a compound mass, mostly consisting of grey pebbles, but 
About the conduit, of a clear grey marble inith blueish veins ; had this 
natural structure been raised by huwan skill, it would have been a work 
of no small expence, for a few paces after getting through the thicket, 
which almost hides the aperture of the cavern, one is surprised with a 
vaulted passage of pure marble, vrithout the least flaw or breach, but 
with several angles and protuberancesy all so polished, as if it had been 
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mitiatioii into the mysteries. Tke most iflogtrions 
amoog the gods is Thor. His kingdom is called 
Thrudwanger. He poesesses tb^ a palace in which 
are five hundred and forty halls. Xt is the lai^est 
house that is known; according as we find men** 
tioned in the poem of Grimnis. Thaie are five 
hundred and forty halls in the winding palace^c^ 
the god Thor ; and I believe theirs is no where a 
greater fabric than this of the eldest of sons.*' 

This magnificent structure is termed, a winding 
palace. The caverns of initiation were usually con- 
structed with a variety of intricate windings and 
turnings excavated with great care and ingenuity^ 
the mazes of which were difficult to thread, except 

apastenonldcd isto aiMotii gloMar fam^ About » Imi^jbr^ pmi 
iurward, the pmage cQntinuM Ui a ttraicht difeotioiiy tbes wiiid^ of to 
llie right with atoenti and deocenta, and in flowe plac^ grawims namwert 
and in othm widening to donble its foRDer bteadth, which aocording (a 
My admeatnMmeDt, waa abont %om of tv^ eUa^ and thft haigh^ ahwiC 
time; thna two penKwa conld goafareaali ei:eept that they were now 
and then obliged to atoop, and even caeep, and then they felt a damp 
vapour like that of a banal yanlt. Thia preycQted my penetrating ao far 
aa I had intended. Another thing reniarkable, . waa the tervib)e voaring 
of the wateia under na, the eowrae of whinh waa wliat moat exeited niy 
wonder, aa orer it liea a pavenient of amooth atona, ineliniag a little liM 
a ▼anlt on each aide but flat in the adddle^ and net above three togei« 
thick, withaome amali crevicea thiough which the w<^ter mi^y be aeea.** 
(Pontop. Hiat Norw. p. 48.) Here we find ereiy eharaoloriatie whiah 
attended the proceaa of initiation. The roMng of the watm ; the liaRDW 
aubterranean paaaagea, which fanned the deacent into the bowela of the 
uonntain; the water of purification ; the Paaloa, replete with a damp 
Tapour like that of a funeral vault» the emblem ef which it nndonhtedly 
'yraa. It ia not likely that thia people would oyerlook a cavem whieh 
nature had provided; decorated with aupeib piUara of poUahed martdi^ 
and fomiahed with an apparataa capable ef peiliamdiig idaeat alt the 
maichinery of initiation. 



by tho^ wl¥> w«re intimately acquainted with every 
private mark, placed as a clue to direct their pro- 
gress.* Hence in the eastern nations they were 
frqqu^ntly termed labyrinths. 

It contained hundred mud forty hails. The 
usual residence of this rude people consisted chiefly 
pf wretched huts, or burrows in the earth, where 
they existed in almost a state of torpidity when 
!MJf9i^gaged in warlike expeditions. Hence every 
habitation which excluded the open air, if it con^ 
tained only a single apartment, was dignified with 
&e name a Hall ;t if it included several rooms 
it was ten;ned a Palace4 If an intricate cavern 
terminated in a spacious vault, as the Mithratic 
gprottos, or places of initiation always did, it was 
esteemed^ in this inhospitable climate, a residence, 

palace* fit for the reception of the celestial gods« 
Hence ^rose the veneration of the initiated for these 
grottos, The enthusia3tio recollections which the 
imposing, ceremonies of initiation never failed to 
inspire, joined with the splendid appearance ex- 
hibited in the sacellum on the^e occasions, which \% 
desoribed in theEdda§ as glittering with burnished 
gold could scarcely fail to leave an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of the astonished candidatCi 
who, before this time, had perhaps never entered 
I * .' ' - ' •• • ■ ■■ ■ ■■■ -■ ■ ■ ■'- ■■ ■ — - ' ' 

* Worm. Monum. Dan. 1. i. p. 6. Many of these stupendous works of 
art still remain in Norway and Sweden. 

t Bede, 1. ii. e. 13. X Oliver's Hist. Bererl. p. 38. 

^ Fab. 1. Mai. Iiforth, J^t, vol, ii. p. 2. 
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an apartment which displayed anyjappearance xsi 
comfort or convenience. 

This palace was the residence of Thar ^ the Sun* 
This luminary was a conspicuous object of adoration 
in all the ancient mysteries, particularly those of 
Persia, the ^eat model on which the Scandinavian 
system was founded ; the one being consecrated to 
Thor-As, and the other to Mi-Thr^As; the same 
god, possessed of the same attributes and almost 
the same name; and alike esteemed by their re- 
spective votaries, as the first begotten Son, and a 
Mediator, as well as visibly represented by the Sun.* 

It was situate in the kingdom ofThrudwanger; 
the literal meaning* of which, according to M. Mallet, 
is, a place of refuge from terror. Now the great 
Hall of this palace, or, in language less metaphorical, 
the sacellum of the grotto of initiation, literally an- 
swered this description ; for the candidates were not 
introduced into it until the appalling rite^ were all 
finished; and consequently at the portal of this 
sacellum, their fears would naturally subside* And 
when introduced into the sacred presence, called by 
way of eminence,Gladbeim,or the abode of joy ,t they 
saw the twelve Drottes, seated on as many thrones, 
habited like the twelve celestial gods, in robes of 



* I doubt not, though Eddas are wholly sUent on the tobjecty Iwt in 
the principal Hall of this palace or place of initiation, divided probaUy 
into twelve compartments, in reference to the twelve SigM of the Zodiae^ 
the god was designated by a Plate of bamished gold placed conspicuoualf 
in the centre of the roof, and strongly iUnminftted by flaming torches; 
t Edda. Fab. 7. 
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exquisite richness, shining with gold, md jewels 
and precious stones;^ he might naturally fancy him- 
self in the regions of the blessed ; of which, this was 
indeed the avowed representation. And as the suc- 
ceeding ceremonies were all pleasurable, it is not 
surprising that they should adopt an hyperbolical 
phraseology, and esteem this magnificent place as 
a palace of the gods in the ever blessed kingdom of 
Thmdwangen 



LECTURE III. 



CEREMONY OP INITIATION. 



It would be useless trifling to repeat minutely 
the forms of initiation, after the many specimens 
you have already heard ; suflice it to say, that the 
candidate being duly preparedf by fasting and 

* Edda. Fab. 1. 

t Pootoppidan, in his History of Norway, (p. 248.) thus dascribes the 
robust exercises practised by the inhabitants of the northern nations. 

King Olaf Tryggeson was stronger and more nimble than Aj man in 
his dominions. He could climb up the rock SmaUerham, and fix his 
•hield upon the top of it ; be could walk round the outside of a boat, upon 
the oars while the men were rowing; he could play with three darts, 
9ltenaAely throwing them in the air, and always kept two of them up, 
'^hile he held the third in one of his hands ; he was ambidexter, and 
•ould cast two darts at once; he excelled all the men of his time in 
shooting with the bow j and in swimming he had no equal, Sigmund 



mortific^tioh, was introduced M^th naked feet* into' 
the sacred cavern, and conducted, by a winding' 
descent to tlie tomb of Volva the prophetess atnidst 
the shades of darkness and the telrrific hoWiing of 
dogs. Passing onward however, with resoJnte in- 
trepidity, he soon beheld in a thin flame of light, 
the canine guardian of the holy sepulthre, whose 
fangs appeared to be smeared with the blood of 
some hardy adventurer, whose life had recently paid 
the forfeit of his rash attempt to explore the for- 
bidden recesses of the consecrated vault.t The 
hollow caverns reechoed with his bowlings. Re- 
gardless of the posture of defiance assumed by this 
hideous monster, the candidate was urged forward 
by his conductor, and passing this unreal shape, 
entered the pottal, and in the east found u Spacious 
apartment, in the centre of which was the Pastes 
or Tomb where the oracle was immured. J In the 
distance, a vision of the regions of death (hela) was 
presented to his eyes, and he beheld a splendid throne 

l^restesen used to practise these exeitnes with the king, vi^. Bwimming', 
shoeftiBg, clunbing the rocks, and all nttar manly eie re lHWi -whicfa lierooi 
and warriors practised in those times^ and none could come so near the 
king in all thies^, tts Sigmtmd.^' 

• Strabo: I. til* • 

t TKe^dog who gtiardd the gates of deatli, ineeis hka. His lireast 
and his Jaws are stained with blood'; he olpens his toradous mouth to 
bite, and barkk along tiine at the father of magic.** (Ancient Runie 
Poem, in Mai. North. Ant. vol. 11. p. 220.) 

t ^ Odin pursues his way; his hone caused the infbrttal cavenn to Yt^ 
sound and tremble ; at length he reaches the deep abumite of death, and 
stopped near the eastern gate where stands ilie tomb xtt ite pmptetesi.** 
(Ancfout Pdem, atiabm.) 
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ehich i^)|iM^ed designed for some person of dis- 
indtidn^ htA it Was empty 

Keire the mysterious rites of invocation com- 
lenced; ma^cal characters were inscribed in 
]iiareS) tiriangles, and circles; and charmed rhymes 
f irresistible potency were repeated. The incan- 
jitions being complete, the relnctant prophetess 
g-nified her intention of uttering an oracular re- 
>onfie.t The candidate was instracted to qttestioa 
5r respecting the fete which awaited Balder, a 
enevolent deity who was under the special protec* 
on of all the celestial gods ; and though deemed 
[Vulnerable, was nevertheless, supposed to be in 
eminent danger from the unsuspected efforts of 
ibtlety and malice. To this demand the pro- 
letess ansv/ered, that Balder should suffer by the 
tervention of Loke the adversary of the gods,J 

' • Runic. Poem. 

• He siHgd to her verses adapted to call up lihe dead, tie looks to- 
rds the north; he engraves the Runic characters on her tomb; he 
ers mysterious woi'ds ; he demands an answer; until the prophetess is 
istrain^d to iirlse, Und thus utter the words of the dead. ^ Who is this 
cnown thuX dares disturb my repose, and drag me from mygrave^ 
erem I hliv6 lien dead so long, all covered with snow^- and moistened 
h the rtiins/ &c.'' (Ancient Poem^ as above.) 

This people believed in the existence of an ^vil principle, who was 
aed Ld'ke, and was esteemed the great- adversary of gods and mena 
Is pernicious deity was the ^ prince of fraud and perfidy; a perfect 
iter of iill the arts of dissimulation, and adclicted solely to the practice 
rvil, fi« married the daughter of the giantess Anger-Bode^ (Messenger 
!:vil,) by whom he had three children of portentious character; who 
«e ddomed to destroy fhe iVhole host of deities, when the Ship Naglefara. 
aid be completed from the nails of dead m^n. T*he first bom was a 
intic Wolf, called Fenris, who was destined to devour the snpvepe 

lOdin, and to swallow fhe Sun. ^his monster was bound by the gods 
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who by a sprig of misletoe in the handg^ a hkiAd- 
man^ shall inflict wounds producing instant death* 
The candidate pressing onwards soon heud the 
cries and bewailings for the death of Balder^^ who- 
was bitterly lamented by the deities who had. beea 
the innocent cause of his destruction. He was theii> 
confined within the Fastos^f a cell composed of 

to a rock in indissoluble chains antU the much-dreaded twUighi €^ tkt 
gods shall arrive, and all nature be consnmed in a general ooaflagratioiu' 
The next offiipring of these two evil beings vras an enonnovs Serpent^ 
called Midgard, who was the destined destroyer of the god Thor. He. 
was precipitated by Odin to the bottom of the sea, where he attained so 
vast a bulk, that he was able to coil himself romid the ^lobe, and lepoao 
with his tail in his mouth. The third dreadfal issue of Loke and Anger- 
Bode was Hela, or Death, who was cast into hell by the gods, there to 
await the appointed time of destruction ; and to receive into her disiiial 
abode, all such as died of sickness or old age. 

* It api>ear8 that Balder, who was esteemed invulnerable, had placed 
himself in sport as a mark in the general assembly, at which the gods ie» 
spectively exercised their skill and dexterity itf casting darts and missiles; 
fbr Odin and Friga had previously exacted an oath of safety, in favour of 
this god, from every thing in nature, except the Misletoe, which was 
omitted on account of its weak and cootemptible qaalities, (BddA. F«b. 
28.) Loke always bent on mischief, discovered the exception; and pri- 
vately procuring a sprig of this herb, placed it in the hands of Hoder, 
who was bereft of sight, and persuaded him to cast it at the devoted 
victim, who fell, pierced through with mortal wounds. His body wm 
then placed in a ship or boat, and set afloat on the waters, while all the. 
gods mourned for his decease. The fable of Balder and Loke, with the 
lamentations of the gods for the death of Balder, bears such an obvious 
relation to those of Osiris and Typhon, Bacchus and the Titans, Cama and 
Isvmra, &c. &c. that I entertain no doubt but it constituted the legend oC 
initiation ; as it is indeed the exact counteipart of all other systems of 
mysterious celebration. It is true the legend of Odin and Freya, indud- 
ing the wanderings of the latter, as related in the Edda of Snorro, bean 
some resemblance to the wanderings of Ceres, and Isis, and Rhea; but I 
think the preceding fable unquestionably contains the identical incidents 
which were perpetuated in the Gothic mysteries, 

t The Pastos was a representation of the Ark of Noah, And God 
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ree shaip edged sfones, and guarded by Helibdal}^ 
e light-eared doorkeeper of the gods^ armed with, 
laked sword;* and when the term of his penance. 
IS completed, he was instructed to search for the- 
dy of Balder,t and to use his utmost endeavours » 

raise him from death to life. Being therefore- 
spared for this dangerous expedition, he was. 
emnly recommended to the protection of the 
ds. He then descended through nine subter- 
lean passages, dark, damp, and dismal, attended \ 

the usual guide. Under a full persuasion that 
\ mysterious conductor possessed the power of 
sing the dead and commanding the elements; 
2ry sight presented before his eyes, every sound 
iich assailed his ears, in his progress through the . 
generating medium, was invested with the awe 
d terror attached to a supernatural occurrence*, 
the glare of burning torches gleamed through a 
mre of the rock and imparted a temporary illu- 
nation to the dark cavern through which he 
5sed; it presented to his inventive imagination,' 
^ god descending in a sheet of flame. If a sound , 

i unto Noah. • • .niftke thee an ark of gopher wood. • • do«r of the : 
fthalt thou let in the side thereof.. .In the self same day entered 
h . . . .into the ark.^. • .and the Lord ^ui him in/' (Oen. vi. 13, 14, 
via. 18, 10.) The aceonnt in the Text, in connexion with the * 
abow, eridently relates to the delage. 

Thif place of penance was tenned the Celestial Fort, said to be . 
Eited at th« foot of the bridge Bifrost, (Edda. Fab. 7.) or the Rainbpw, 
ch reached from earth to tteavea, and which celestials only could * 
»nd. The sentinel was possessed of a Tntmpet of so loud a blast that . 
Bonnd might be heard tharooc^ all the worlds. (Edda. Fab. 15.) 
t Edda. FaU 89. 

a 
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resembling distant and continued diimder was hevrd 
to reverberate through the hollow passages, it waa 
referred to the dreadful twilight of the gods"^ 

* The twilight of the gods is thus described in the Edda. (Fab. 32.) 

In tfaer first place, will come the gnnd, * the desolating* Winter ; daring 
which the Ml^^ial^ frw the f»«r o^fnemof ibeirodd: th» froit 
will be Tpi^ severe; the tempest yiolent fmd dangerous;- and the Sun 
will withdraw liis beams. Three such winters shall pass away, without 
being softenett by one summer. Three (tthers liiall fcltow, dnnng whictl 
Wav apd Discord will spread throagh the whole globe. Broters, out of 
hatred, shall kill each other ; no one shall spare either his parent, or his- 
child, or his relations. See how it is described in the Volnspa; ' Smthen 
becoming murderers, shall stcdn themselves with brothers blood; kindred 
•hall forget the ties of consanguinity; life shall become a burden; adul- 
tery shall reign throughout the world. A barbarotxs age ( aa age of 
swords t as age <^ tempests I an age. of wolveal The Imoklers «haH * b«r. 
broken in pieces ; and these calamities shall succeed each other till tbo- 
world shall fall to ruin.' Then will happen such things as may well bo 
called Prodigies. The Wolf Fenris wiU detvoar the Sun: a^orererfoss 
will it be found to mankind. Another monster will carry off the Moon ; 
and render her totally useless : the Stars shal( fly away and vanish ttont 
the heayens : the earth and the mountains shall be seM yiolenjfcly agitato€i; 
ib» trees torn up from the earth by the roots; the tottering hills to timMio 
headlong from their foundations; all the chains and irons of the prisonexB 
to be broken and. dashed in pieces. Then is the Wolf Fenri»let loose-; 
the sea rushes impetooiisly o?er .the ear^, because^ thjs 'great Sei^eBt 
changed into a spectre, gains the shore. The ship Nagleftuti is set afloat; 
this vessel is constructed of the nails of dead men; for which reason great 
care should be taken not to die with nnpared naila; Ibrhe who die^ aQ, 
supplies materials towards the buildkigef that ^Fesaei,- w h i ch goda. an d 
men will wish were finished as late as possible. The Ckiantfifymer is (he 
pilot of this vessel, which the sea breaking ovsr lls.baii]M, waits aioo^ 
with it. The Wolf Fenris advancing, opena his eaonneua mouth; hia 
lower jaw reaches to the earth, and his upper jaw to the heavensy anft 
would reach still farther, were .space itself fonnd to admit of it^ i IShe > 
btnrning ^e flashes but from his eyes and Bostrilsi ^Tha gssttt finpetit 
Tomits forth floods of poison ; which overwleelm the air aa^ tha.waiwah. 
This terrible monster placea himself by the aide of .Hm Wolf. . 1ei,ni^, 
confusion the heaven shall cleave, asunder ;.;ai|d; by thla breach the.fienii. 
of Fire enter on horseback. Surtnr ia ait their hettd:;. befora vtdihModi. 
hi» sparkles a bright glowing fire* JH^L mmoA otttn^eii tbo sua itoelf: 
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hen all iiatore sfaail be inTalred hi uiiTversdl 
rriving at length on the banks of a siuggish stream, 
B was directed to plunge into the water of piirifi-. 
ition and explore the caverns situate on the 6p- 
^site bank. Soon his pr(^ess Was intercepted hj 
le sacred door of expurgation; on passing which, 

le army of these Oenli passing on horseback over the bridge of hearen,. 
eak it in i^eces: thence they direct their coarse to a plftin; 'vrhere they^ 
e joined by the Wolf Fenris^ and the Great Serpent. Thither also re- 
ir Loke 9nd t&e GHant Ryffler, and with tiiem all the Giants of &e > 
■ost, who follow Loke even to death. The Genii of Fire inarch £rst in 
.ttle array, forming a most brilliant squadron on .this plain ; which is an . 
indred degrees sqtiare on every side* Daring these prodigies, Heimdal,- 
e door keeper of tho gods rises up; he yiolently sonnds his qianging 
impet to awaken the gods ; who instantly assemble. Then Odin repaim 
the fonntain of Mimis, to consult what he ought to do, he and faisr 
my. The SM^at Ash* Tree Ydraaii iff shaken ; ' nor i» any thing in^ Iveavea. 
earth exempt from fear and danger. The gods are clad in armour;^ 
din puts on his golden helmet^ and his resplendent cuiras; he grasps 
s swojtd, lunl mavofaes directly a(^tflnst the.Wolf Fenris. He hath Thorl 
his side ^ but this god cannot ass^t him-; for he himselC fights with tho> 
reat Serpent Frey encounters Surtur, and terrible blows are exchanged 
I both siderf 'till Frey is beat down; he owes his defeat to his having 
rmeily' gh«n - his sword 1» his attendant Skyraer.. That, day also fa let 
ose the^deg nnaed Gstmer; who haith hitherto been chained at the> eknt 
uice of a cai em. He is a monster dveadfal even to the. go<is>; ha. at^. 
ck5 Tyr, and the^ kiQ each other. :Thor beats down the:6feat Scrpeiki' 
the eaidiy^but a* the same-time reeeiling backiitiM steps,- heialls dead^. 
Mm the spot^ aniGocated witb floods of v«noin, which the Serpent viMnitst 
rtb upon lum. Odin is devtmied by iiw Wolf F^uis. At th« same; 
stant Vidav advwioefl^ and pvessing down the^raonste^s lower. jaw w:ithv 
is fooity sdces tfae^other^itk fai» hand^ and thus tears and reads Jbim^tBL 
i dies* Loke andHeimdal fight, and mntaally kill each other. . Aftet 
at Sartor dartsf fire and flame over all the eardi ; the. whole, wodd is • 
resently oonsttmed^'' - The descrqytion of this eventy in the. Yolnpsn^ 
mclndes witb the following very remarkable passage.., /VThe fanda, 
urkened:; tfae eartkis iiuaergedin the sea; the shining stars. fall from 
saven;' a -fiiery- vfl^Kxtir 'aaceAds: a vehement heat prevails, even in* 
Barenitselt" (Goranaon Hist* ae, jtpodJdallet) > ^ 

a2 
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he entered into the illominated sacellum, and fonnSi 
Raider enthroned in a situation of the highest dis- 
tinction. 

At his entrance into this enchanting place, tKer 
awe-struck aspirant was saluted with an anthem' of 
congratulation; and the utmost cheerfulness was 
displayed in the rejoicings which now toot place 
for the resuscitation of the benevolent god. The 
Scalds,* to the flute and harp, chanted Bymhs 
descriptive of the generation of gods, the creatioa 
of the world, the delage, and the restoration of man. 
They celebrated in strains of highest panegyric the 
warlike acts of heroes; the praise of wise and valiant 
chiefs; the fatal overthrow of hosts and hostile armies! 
They sang the irresistible valour of Odin; and dwelt 
on the immortal renown which his high achieve- 
ments had secured, with a view of exciting iu the 
candidate a spirit of emulation to great and warlike 

. * The higtorical monuments of the north are full of the honcmnr paid 
to the Scalds both by princes and people ; nor earn the atuab ol poetrjr* 
produce any age or country which reflects more glory or lustre upon it. 
They were men especially honoured and caressed at the courts of those 
princes who distinguished themselves by thekr great actionSy or passima 
ior glory. Harold Har&gre^ for instance, placed them at Ua feast* 
abore all other officers ol his court. Many princes enimsted them, botk 
in peace and war, with commissions oi the utmost importance. They, 
never set out oi^ any considerable extiedition without some of ^em in 
their train. Hacon, earl of Norway, had five celebrated poets along witi^ 
him in th^ fomous battle when the warriors Jomsburg were defeated 
and history records ihat they sung each an ode to animate the soldiers be-, 
fore they engaged. Olaye, king of Norway, placing three of them Qn» 
day around him in battle, cried out with spirit, V You shall notreUt» 
what you have only Jieard, but what you are .eye witaesaea o{ your* 
scWes.' " (MaL North. A&t. vol. i. pr 886, 389.) 
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i^ds. A solmn oath^ was then administered m 
a naJced Sword, which was used for this purpose 
because it was considered as an unequivocal symbol 
of. the supreme god.f The aspirant entered into 
Tolunt^ry obligations to pay due submission to the 
c&ief officers of the state, whether civil or religious; 
devotion to the god$ ; and to defend and protect 
eac^ other at the hazard of their lives from all secret 
and open attacks of their enemies, and if slain, to 
avenge each others death. The oath was sealed by 
drink^ig mead out of a human skull.j; 

He was now invested with a sword, a shield, and 
^ iance,, and declared equal to the toil of combat, 
hunting, and providing for his Qwn subsistence, from 
which latter duty his parents were henceforth wholly 
relieved, although he had now only attained his fif« 
teienth year. -. His shield was whife and termed the 
shield of expectation." A specified period was as* 
signed for his probation in arms, and if he failed to 
distinguish himself in battle before the expiration 
of this term, the phrase, Nidingj was applied to him. 



♦ Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 217. 
: t Justm (Hbt. 1. xliii. c. 3.) gays, that the ancient Scythians wot- 
flflri|yped gwords and spears ; a practice commoa with all who practised 
t&e Buddhic superstition. 

X liie word skuU was commonly used for a drinking vessel, which pro- 
babjy ^* received this name from the barbarous Custom which prevailed 
among several ancient nations of drinking out of the sculls of their 
enemies. Wamefrid in his work, de gestis Longobard, says, Albin slevir 
Cunimundy and having carried away his head, converted it into a drink-^ 
ihg ves|el ; which kind of cup is with us called KhcHa^ but in the latia 
ian^ii^ it has Q^e name o{ patera,*^ (Jamieson. Scot. Diet v. Skul.) , 



MfiA he wais shniified by all hUi former a^o€9atet> 
This hpwever did not often happe^n; and when he 
had performed any distingnished acfaievetnenty be 
was permitted to h^ve a design painted on his diidd 
as a testimony of his prowess. This privilege how* 
ever led, in process of time, to innovations in the 
device and fashion of the shield which endangered 
the distinction between lord and vassal;, and at 
length a code of directions became necessary to 
regulate the practice; and the distinction of a 
painted shield was limited to the families of princes 
and heroes.t 

The sacred sign of the Cro^s was then impressed 
upon him ; and as a concluding ceremony, a Ring 
was delivered to him as a symbol of the divine pro- 
tection, which he was enjoined to preserve as an 
invaluable amulet, the gift of Balder the good4 

* The word Niding amongst the ScandinaTians, was esteeqcied so con- 
temptuous that it would provoke even a coward to single combat. It 
was equal to giving the lie in our own country; and ha9 i|OW merged iato 
the • phrase — You are a good-for-no^Aing" fellow, (Vid, MfiUet. toL i, 
p. 218.) 

t Thifr^ may probably have been the origin of patrimonial badgea and 
armorial bearings with the northern nations of Europe^ although it is well 
known that the Gauls and Germans had armorial distinctions long before^ 
Diodorus says, (1. v.) the Gauls used long shields, distinguished by 
particular marks; andTacitas (de mor. Germ. s. 6.) tells us (hat the 
Germans distinguished their shields by different colours. 

t It is said in the Runic mythology, that when Hermod descended into 
iiell to search for Balder, he found the murdeted deity occupying a 
distinguished situation in the palace of Death ; and failing through tlia 
artifices of Loke, to procure his return to Valhall, the supernal palace of 
the gods, he bore a Ring to Odin as a token of remeihbraiice frofti his 
deceased friend, which possessed the miraculous power of prodacinf 
everti niiUh night, eight rings of equal weight and utility. 
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Thi&riog^ he was told» not Qnlf cafiabWiDf af- 
ifording' him pratoelion in time^ of immia^t danger 
and adversity;* but it was also to be considered 
as an inexhaustible fund, whence riches, honours, 
and all other benefits would undoubtedly fiow« 



LECTURE IV. 



Off THB ARTS RBCOMMBNDSB OR TAtTOHT' 
TO THfS ASPIRANT. 



The whole system of creation and providence, as 
£ar as it was understood by this people was now 
unfolded to the aspirant's view} he was taught 
mysterious doctrines wrapped up in hieroglyphical 
Symbols; the art of magic, and the important secret 
of preparing amulets and incantations. And as a 
final charge he was solemnly enjoined to make 
himself perfect in athletic exercises ;t and was asr- 
sured that the sole method of being translated tp 
the hall of Odin, was to die in battle, .covered with 
wounds, valiantly fighting against the eneiiies of 
his country.J 

• Pan. Nat. Hist 1. miii. c. 1. ' 
t Tbefle were, to fight valiantly; to sit firmly on horseback; to inure 
limself to'snvimming and skating ; to dart the lance, and to become skil- 
tvti at the oar.'' (Ode of Harold the Valiant, in Mai. North. Ant vol. ii. 
p. 2»T.) 

t When Odin peiceiT«4 thai his «Bd dmw nigh, he would not wail 
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- The UMrt pnmuieut Symbols im tfaonridfeUi- 
tions were, th e C ross and Biag mifeady «giktiantedjy 



till the conBequences of a lingeriiig disease should ]^at a:pesied to^tllft 
life which he had so often bravely hazarded in the field; but assembling 
the friends and companions of his fortune, he gare himself nine wtmndfin 
ihefmn qf a drcU with the point of a lance, and many ot2ier.c«|R «|il9a 
skin with his sword. As he was dying, he declared he was going back 
into Scythia to take hi^'eeat among the other gods af tin etemt^ banqu^ 
wkerehewoM noeive miih grmit kmimr» 00 wim Amdi <a|NW:iii»waWfi 
intrepidly in baitUj and die braoehf with their swords in their hmdjf. - Afi 
soon as he had breathed his last, they carried his body to Sigiuna^ (tHe 
iduiBBt capital of BwvdeD,) wfcefo, ^oiOsmaiMy tt»li vaster iattoduWa 
by himself into the^norjyii, his body -was bui^t with Bind» pouQi. ai^ 
magnificence." (Mai. North. Ant vol. i. p. 6.) tience in battle the 
Scandinayians were inspired wkh tiie most fnrions bnryery and contempt 
of death, under the impression that alliirh» died Jnr^fpljiit ft^rMd^ 
would certainly be received by Odin into his paradise, designated by the 
endearing appellation of Valhall ; and be rewarded with an honourable 
seat in his presence ; there to eigoiy a cootUmal feasi of ivaotefl^ Mflred 
up by the Yalkyriae, who were virgins of the most exquisite, beauty; 
serenaded with martial music, and drinking hydromel or ;nead out of the 
skulls of vanquished enemies, until the destruction and final renovation 
of the earth and heavens. The Edda (Fab. 20.) thus describes these 
envied joys, which incited the barbarians of northern Euiope to court 
death in every violent shape ; and inspired an undefined horror at Ithe 
prospect of a death proceeding from disease or bid age. The heroes 
.who are received into the palace of Odin, have every day the pleasure of 
arming themselves, of passing in review, of ranging themselves in order 
of battle, and qf cutting one another in pieces; but as soon as the hour of 
repast approaches, they retkini on horseback all safe and sound back to 
the Hall of Odin, and fall to eating and drinking.. . . ...Their beverage. 

is beer and mead ; their cups are the sculls of enemies they have slain^. 
A crowd of virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and fill their cups as' 
fast as they empty them.'' (Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 120.) Hence 
Ragnar Lodbrok, in his death song, consoles himself v^ith this reflection, 
I shall soon drink beer from hollow cups made of sculls.'' (St 25 
Worm. later. Dan. p. 203. Jamieson. Scot Qict v. SkuU Mai* North* 

Ant vol. it p. 232.) r ' " 

^»*- 

* Vid.»tf»|Wftijp^m. . : • > . . .4- .; 
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beAdkteBcvthePoini wiAin aCircle,theRainbow;* 
DcLa Onhe tine EmUem of Oclin.f 

We now come to the system of Mag^icj; inculcated 
y the Scandinavians. The Scalds and Diviners 
stablished a great reputation, and consequent in- 
uence over the people by the boasted power of 
Huposing* charms or amulets which possessed th^ 
iiality .of conferring favour and protection o^i 
i^idsy ^d of burling destracti<Hi on their ene^ 
ies.§ This supei^tition was derived from Sigge 
' Odia^ who acquired the reputation of being 

iskilful magician, and was styled, by way of 
ainence, the father of magic, froni his introduc- 
>n of the mysteries with all their terrific machinery 
Qongst this ignorant, and superstitious people, 
bis potent indivickial boasted a very high degree 

» Signs and Symbols, p. 154^ 175^ 176. The Ashtree Udrasil," says 
Edda, (Fab. 20.) ^< is the greatest of trees ; Skidbladner, of vessels ; 
in, of gods; Sleipuer, of horses; Bifrost^ of bridges; Brage, of BctAdfi 
poets; Habroc. of hawks; and Garm«r, of hounds.'' 
* t Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 308. 
Magic in general/' says Wait, in his Oriental Antiquities, (p. 135.) 
lay be conceived to have arisen from the mysteries of Persia or Chaldea, 
I from the various illusions to which the Epopts were submitted." . 
A belief in the efficacy of these incantations, produced much real and 
ginary evil amongst the inhabitants of l^candinavia. Helga, a 
ndinavian sorceress, when wieliing to give efficacy to some Runio 
racters for doing injury to others, observed this mode. Taking a 
fe in her hand, she cut the letters in the wood, and besmeared them with 
blood. Then singing her incantations, oc gech om^ug rangsaelis um 
f, she went backwards and contrary to the course of the sun around 
tree. Then she procured that it should be cast into the sea, praying 
: it mlgl^t be driven by the waves to the island Drang^a, and there be 
cause ail epUa io Gretter, (Hist Gretter. apud Berthoi. Caus. Con< 
pt, Mortes. p. 661. Jaoueson. Scot. Die. v. WiddersinniA*) 



of mystical knowledge, which lie Imparted to hiit 
few, even of his most intimate companiions;^ f>r it 
was a maxim with him, that " whatetet is known 
only to one*s self, is always of the greatest value.*^ 
He proclaimed himself capable of rendering the 
arms of his enemies powerless; burst, by the 
repetition of a single rhyme, the strongest chkinfir 
of captivity ; to inspire his foes with the nfmwt 
veneration for his person; to strike his adVer^ai^ 
dead with a cnrse ; to pass through the World with 
the rapidity of thought; to assume at pleasure, Ae 
forms of wild and ferocious beasts ; to calm tempests, 
disconcert magicians, and even to raise th&dead.f 

These pretentions, sanctioned by the timidity 
which superstition never fails to produce in ml on* 
taught mind, would naturally invest this* politie 
prince with an authority, which his successors would 
be desirious toj*etain. Hence they.pronounced that 
the supernatural powers which Odini was believed 
to possess]; were vested in the Three Orders of men. 



* Ancient Runic Poem. 

t Thes^ are the enchantments which the scriptores prononnce as erer 
attendant on the practice of a felae worship. Thus the sorceren of Egypt 
when contending against Moses are said to use encSiantments^ (Exod. tiL 
11.) which are prohibited to the Israelites, (leyit xrc 26.) AaA the 
punishment of them is announced by Isaiah ; Behold they shall foe m 
stubble, the fire thdU bum thenij and they shall not deliirer thenseWea 
from the power of the flame;" (Isai. xlrii. 14.) 

i Hence oracles, auguries, divinations, and a tiiouiland pmetices «f 
that kind quickly sprung up in crowds from this erroneous principie^ 
Accordingly in all our ancient fables and chronicles, we see the novthen 
nations extremely attached to this vain science. They had oradlea, IHm 
the people of Italy and Greeee^ and these orades were nol ksa rof are^ 
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e Drottos, the Scalds, and ike Diviners, to Whose 
stody the mysteries had been entrusted. In suc- 
ediag ages these boasted powers were publickly 
nverted to the purpose of emolument, and charms, 
lulets, ^aod philtres were openly exposed to sale, 
id m they were reputed to be efiectual antedotes 
aiast the effects of poison, to cure diseases, to 
spire aifection,* and to enable the possessor to 
>rk miracles; every individual was anxious to be 
ruiflbed with a^harm which promised to counteract 
s secret' maohinatioii of his enemies, in a countiy 
lere private disputes usually terminated in blood- 
ed ; and hence the composes of such invaluable 
vels rose in the public estimation, and became 
tally invested with uncontrollable authority. These 
lulets consisted chiefly of Runic characters or let- 
sf inscribed on a tablet made of the wood or bark 

less famous than theirs. Their diviners "were honoured with the 
le of prophets, and revered as if they had been such. Some of them 
e said to have familiar spirits who never left them, and whom they 
suited under the form of little idols. Others dragged the ghosts of the 
arted from their tombs, and forced the dead to tell them what 
aid happen." (Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 143, 146.) 

* Turn. Ang. Sax. vol. iv. p. 186. 

Xiettm were first introduced into Scandinavia by Odin, and from the 
oranceof the people respecting their nature and efiects, he taught theia 
)eUeve that by their use he waa empowered to work miracles. Hence 
W80 palled BMH^H^di, and Runmn-FsaUhrf King of Spells and Father 
jettertf; Thus originated tibe custom of vaticination and fortune telling ; 
Lch is not yet ful\y exploded, and scarcely wiU be while superstition 
ntains its empire over the human mind. Traces of this practice are still 
ble in most of the countries of Europe; and even our own land, though 
ightened by the perfection of science, exhibits in every province, many 
depc^B ol the prevalence of superstition, in the implicit reliance placed 
OUT rustk population in amq]«li, . <;Uarm0> and incantations. 



of the birch tree in magical form; either in ap|rcl6 
described from east to west by the south; in a tri- 
angle; in a direct line from the top to the bottom^ 
, or by a retrograde movement from the bottom to tHe 
top; from left to right, or from right toleft^^ ac^' 
cording to the circumstances of each peculiar cas^ j 
ev^ry form being adapted to its own p^^rticuIa^ ser- 
vice. They were frequently carved \ pn w^l^iq^ 
sticksyf sword scabbards, implements of husbandryj^ 
and other articles of common use. Those which 
were intended to bring woe and destructio^on their 
e nemies were tenned Noxious ;i those wttich' jvei^ e 

* Mai. North. Ant toI. i. p. 146^ 
t Ventegan tells ub that the people used to engraue upon certain 
squared sticks about a foot4n lengtii, or shorter or longer as they please^ 
the coarseaof tiia moones of the whole yeare , whereby tb«y.cfnd4.alii|a7iea 
certainly tel wh^n the neiy xnpo998» ful mmes^.und chfMiises .f^eiirid 
happen, as also their festiyal dayes; an4 tioch a carved stick |h^y .caUc0 
an Al-mon-aght, that is to say, Al-moon-heed^ to wit^ the regard or^ 
observation of all the moones; aBd hiBre hence is jdeiyved.the name o( 
Almanack/' (Rest Dec. Int p. 58.) 

t In our own country this practice was very prevalent a oentary or two 
ago. King James, in his Djaemonologyy (b. ii. c. 6.) tells vs th^ . 
devil teacbeth how to make picinre$ qf vmx or. clagj that by xn^mtiiiS' 
thereof, the persons that they bear the name of may be continnaUymeltedf > 
or dried away by continual sickness* Blagrave, in his AstrQl<>gical pn6« . 
tice of Physic, (p. 89.) observes, that, the way whiich the witdt^ usualij 
take for to afflict man or beast in this kind, is, as I conceive, done by Imaga . 
or Model, made in the likeness of that man or beast they inland woik 
mischief upon; and by the subtilty of the devil made at such hoars and 
times when it shall work moat powerfuUy upon them by thoai, pin, off . 
needle, pricked into that limb or member of the body afflicted/' 
Witches which some murther do intend 

Doe make a picture and doe shoote at it ; 

And in that part where they the picture bil^ 

The parties self doth languish to his end." 

' Constable's Diaria, Peead II. ^ X MfUfU 

(Vid. Bnmd's Popul/'Ant toI* ii. p^ ^70.) 
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i to avert calamity, to prevent shipwreck, to ob- 
L the affections of a beloved female, to counteract 
treachery of an enemyy&c. were called Favour-' 
?; and those which were invested with the pro- 
ty of curing diseases, were termed Medicinal. 
! most trifling- error in the composition* of these 
ider-workitag amulets was said to be fata] to the 
st himself, or to endanger the life of his dearest 
ad; and hence none dared to attempt the forma- 
. of a charm but he, who by initiation had be- 
le perfectly instructed in the various ceremonies 
eh were indispensably attached to every par- 
lar service. 



rbesiip^ratittcmoftlia Hand of GU>it,'' is stHI firmly believed in 

parts ofOermftny. Its composition was as follotvs: '<Take the 
of a penKRt hanged and exposed on tbe highway ; wrap it ap In a 

of a shroud or winding sheet, in which let it I>e well sqaeezed to 
ut any small quantity of blood that may have remained in it ; then 
t into an earthen vessel with Zimat, salt petre, salt, and long 
tbe whole well powdered ; leave it fifteen days in that vessel; 
vards take it oat, and expose it to the noontide snn in tiie dogdays, ^ 
is thoroughly dry,, and if the sun is not sufficient, put it into an 

heated with fern and vervain. Then compose a kind of candle 
Ehe fat of a hanged man, virgin wax and sesame of Lapland. The 

of Glory is used as a candlestick to hold this candle, when lighted, 
roperties are, that wheresoever any one goes vrith this, dreadful 
ment, fht persons to wholn' it is presented will be deprived of all 
r of notion. Hence it was used * by housebreakers to enter houses 
;ht without fear of opposition. But tbere'Was a counter ehaim 
I would deprive the fiand of Glory of its effect The threshold of 
tor of the house and o&er placed Where the tiiievds might enter, was 
anointed with an unguent condposed of the gairof a blflck cat, the 
a white hen, and the blOod of a seMech owl, whicfa mixture must 
larily be prepared in the ddgdftys;* (Oros^ Fr^dal GloMaiy, 



LECTURE V, 



ON THB DOCTRINES AND MORALITY OF THOBJ ; 
GOTHIC MYSTBRIBS. : 



The doctrines inculcated in these mysteries em- 
braced disquisitions on the nature of the gods, t!he 
creation of the world, the deluge, ahd the present ' 
and future Condition of man. The early inhabitants 
of Scandinavia believed in a god, who Wa^ tile 
author of everything that existeth; the eteriial, the 
ancient, the living and awful being, the searcher into 
concealed things, the being that never changeth.'** 
The name given to this most high god was, Odin,f 

• Edda. Fab. 12. 
t " Odinie believed to bare been the name of tbe'OnetrneChiU among 
tiae flrat colomes who came fnta Ibe East and paopledGiemnuijr and Bern- 
dinaWa, and among their posterity for several ages. But at length a 
mighty conqueror, the leader of a new army of adventarers from the 
East, over ran the north of Europe^ erected'a great empire, mttMUdiks- 
fuune qf OniN, and claimed the honours which had been formerly paid tn 
that deity. From thenceforward this deified mortal, under the name of 
Odin, became the chief object of th&idolatrovs worship tf the tSaxons- 
and Danes in this island, as well as of many' other nAtionsL Hsriag beea . 
a mighty and suecessftil warrior, he vnis believed to be the god of war, 
who gave victory, and revived courage in the conflict* 'fioving civil&ed, * 
in some measure, the countries which he oonquesed, and introdoiaBd^nli • 
fbrmerly unknown, he was also womlripped as Hie ^ad of arts and astiats. 
In a v^ord, to this Odili, h& dehaled' worshi p pers impioMy aaeribad idl . 
the attributes whicb belong only to the true Ood:. to hSm tlisy faniit. 
magnificent temples, offered many sacrifices, and oonaeccaled tfac(fiittitk- 
day of the week, which is still called Ivy his name inEaglaQd, and ia all 
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lio was also beUeyed to send plagues into the world 
hen provoked by the wickedness of its inhabitants; 
id his anger could only be appeased by human 
crifices, prayer, and repentance.* Idols and visi- 
e representations of the deity were originally for- 
dden, and he was directed to be worshipped in 
e lonely solitude of sequestered forests, where he 
IS said to dwell, invisible and in perfect silence.t 
lit dPter the inriiption of Sigge and his followers, 
her objects of adoration were introduced ;J to each 
which was assigned a particular dominion; and 
nee evfary object of the creation soon became placed 
ider the care of its presiding divinity. The trees, 
e houses,, fire,, watery sun, s ta rs, and. even thunder. - 
d lightning, wind and rain, had each its protecting 
ity; who were thus, unitedly or individually en- 
led to visit the good with benefits, and to punish , 
e wicked with destruction. These inferior deities, 
asidered at first only as Mediators^ were at length 
i^estedwith supreme authority; and as courage, 
•ength, and superior valour were the chief traits of 
celknce in this rode people; the. First Cause soon, 
came compounded with the god of war, and was 
nee #steein^d a sanguinary being;, terrible to his 
emies; clad in vengeance as in a garment; and 
lighting in desolation and carnage, slaughter and 

of '£iigi;^«i]».ii.> 
MaUet. Tol. i. c. 7. t Tacit de mor. Germ. 1. iQc. Oi 91^. . 

^.V.^ BBit.>.V9i. ^Mallet. North^Ai^ KioL i* . 
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The splendid temple on the river Sala, the present 
site of Upsal, which is said to be of great antiquity, 
dating" its existence from the time of Ninus,* was 
decorated with a profusion of costly ornaments, 
, plates and chains of burnished gold,t and contained 
a representation of the Scandinavian triad Odin — - 
Thor — Frea.J These deities were placed beside 
each other in a direct line. On the right stood 
Odin, a gigantic figure bearing his emblematical 
characteristic, the Sword, In the centre stood Thor, 
his first born son, and the reputed mediator between 
god and man, of an equal stature, and bearing the 
symbolical crown, sceptre, and mace,§ shewing his 



* Olans Magnus, c. t!. p. 1414; ' ' 
t The astonishing riches exhibited in some of these heaths temples 
exceeds our comprehension. In the great temple of Belns bailt by 
Semiramis, "we find three prodigious statues of beaten gold, representing 
Jupiter the father of all, Juno the queen of heaven, and Rhea the 
universal mother. The statue of Jupiter appeared erect, and in a waUL- 
ing attitude ; it was forty feet in height, and weighed a thousand Babj- 
Ionian talents. The statue of Rhea also weighed the same number of, 
talents, but was sculptured sitting on a throne of massy gold, with two 
lions standing before her, as guardians of the statue, accompanied with 
two huge serpents in silver, that weighed each thirty talents. The statue ' 
of Juno was in an erect posture, and weighed efght hundred talents ; 
her right hand grasped a serpent by the head, and her left a golden 
sceptre, incrusted with gems. Before these three colossal figures stood 
an altar of beatra gold, forty feet in length, fil^ep in breadth, and of the) 
weight of five hundred talents. On this altar stood two vast flagons 
weighing each thirty talents; two cetisers for incense, probably kept' 
continually burning, each weighing five hundred talents; and finally 
three vessels for the consecrated wine, of which the largest, tfaatassigned 
to Jupiter, weighed three h^ied talents, and those- to Jhiao and Rhea 
six hundred talents." (Died. Sic. 1. ii. p. 08. apad Manr. Ifld. Ant. toI, 
vii..p. 4«0.) ' » . 

% Mallet ToL i. p. 96. ^ Maiir* Ind. Ant toi* r. p. -799. 
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tudimited, dominian over the earth ^nd elements; 
mid to depict his astronomical character, twelve 
stars .were ' arrang^ed in a circle round his head.* 
And oh. the left was. placed Frea, represented as an 
hermaphroditert and adorned with a variety of 
isrymbolical decorations pointing out her dominion 
over marriage, conception, and parturition^ 
t The legends of the ci;eation and the deluge were 
xa&er fanciful,, but not more so than those of some 
idblatrous nations. Chaos was described as 
a vast ab jss, which being gradually filled up-by the 
fbntfatiEm of successive strata of congealed vapours, 
the giant Tmer or Aurgelmer§ was formed of icy 
vapours melted by a genial south wind. The 
eopious perspiration which issued from this mon- 
ster, produced a corrupt race of giants called the 
tf rimthussi; who at length rising in rebellion- 

^ ^ . ' * 

• Vent R^. Dec. Intel* , p* 74. f Cndw. Intel. Syst 1. i. c. 4. 

4 Maut. lBd% Ant. yol. T» p. 781. TKete emblems bore a reference 
^jonnnentavate wiih tiM eiuteni pballns and lingn, but did not 4ead to the 
i^ane ^candalons escMes. ISo chaste were this otIiSerwise barbarous 
jpeople, that their contin^nod and absolute deference to the weaker sex/ 
fpunedibe applause of*«ll pAlbhed nations. . Eren Tteitas conld 'say, 
that amongst this people the females were safe from personal insult; and 
tiie sanctity of the matflmontal bond was so devotedly venerated, as to 
lyieEit the most unqpalified applAM. (Tacit. Germ. c. 18.) Salvian says,^ 
thiLt these barbarians were worthy of admiration on account of their 
eontittHice;. and that they weie literally the reformers of the Roman 
aiannen! (Salr. de ipib. dei. 1. yii.) 

§ The giant Yiper wa« the same with Typhon or the ocean ; and the , 
«brying up of the waters pf the deluge is expressed under the figure of the 
destruction of the monster.- Mr. Faber thinlcs it not improbable that 
the Gothic name Yqier or Umer is the same as the Persic name 
Cai-Umersh; an appeUatiott which is applied to Adam.'' (Pa& Idol. 
ToL'iipk II7«' ianiotlS.} 



against their progenitor^ he wais slain ly the sons 
of Bore;* Odin, Vife, and Ve^ who proceeded fromb 
the cotf Andumbla^t a creature forined ftofli .the 
particles of dissolvjed Ice. The torrents of blood 
issuing; from his wounds^ caused an inundation 
which overflowed the whole earth, and destroyed 
all the giants of the frost, (i« e* the hunmn race,)' 
except Bore <)r Bergelmerl and his fiao^ily^who 
succeeded in keeping ^ boat afldat the surSou^e.. 
The sons of Bore now farmed the earth out of the^ 
body of Yitoer which they dn^ged from the abyss, 
of Ginnuhgagap for this especial purpose. The 
land was formed from his flesh, the water from his 



. * Or Bo, who himself, or probably some succesaor of Siggewhoaa- 
snmed his name, was represented as a valorous chieflainy and . his name 
was held in such dread for many centuries after his death, as to be used 
by soldiers on the approach of an enemy, as a war-ei^^ td inspire-their op«^ 
ponents with a panic fear. The Irish continued the practice of this castom 
till the reign of our Henry VII. when it was prohibited by autlrarUy. 
It is still used by the English rustic as.iMi epi^et of terror. Bon was 
the same mythological personage as the hellenic Boreua, the north wind ; 
and meant undoubtedly the patriarch Noah, as his three sons Odin, Yiley, 
and Ve, may be identified with Shem, Ham, and Japbeth. 

' t This Cow waa the Ark, from which the triple o£bpring of the patH* 
arch proceeded. 

/ 1 Thus was a tradition of the deluge, as well as of the antediluTian 
patriarchs preserved in Scandinavia. From Aurgekner, (Adam) say they^ 
proceeded Tftnf4g'elmer,(Lamech) from whom J3ef^e<mer,( Noah) sprang, 
whiU the earth woe dek^ed by the occiin. This is preserved in the Edda of 
^aemund. 

When wintry storms overspread the sky^ 

Ere yet from ocean rose the earth, 
** Great Bergelmer had his birth.. 
« Tbrudgelmer was his father's name. 

He from great Aurgelmer came.'' 

£ong of Vafthradniti Cottte'a Ver^ioBr 
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blood, the mbtintaihs i^ere composed of liis bones, 
tbe rocks of his teeth, and the arch of heaven of his 
stull, supported at four equidistant points by as 
'many dwarfs, whose names were East, We§t, North, 
arid South, and teeming with clouds forined from his 
dispersed brains. They afterwards created a man 
and woman of two logs of wood, the former of ashy 
the . latter ,of elnij . and called them Askus and 
Embla.* 

* It was believed that when the multiplied iniquities 
oT men should overwhelm the earth with dqeds of 
violence; when the parent should arm his. hand • 
against his children ; and the child against, his pa- 
rent, v^^hen murder, treason, and ingratitude should 
stain the earth with blood; when a series of unmixed 
wickedness and vice should supersede piety and vir- 
tue ;f then the present system shall fall into anni- 



* Edda. Fab. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Hence the Ash was sacred to Odin, tiie 
Birch to Thor, and the Elnf to Frea. 

^ -The morality inculcated in these Mysteries has been prese r v ed by 
Saemund sv^rnamed the Learned, in a Poem called the Havaraaaly or the 
Sublime Discourse of Odin. From this code I subjoin a jTow. extracts to 
shew the nature of their moral instruction. " Many are thought to be . 
knit in the ties of sincere kindness ; but when it comes to the proof, how 
much are they deceived. Slander is the common vice of the age. Even 
the host backbites his guest." — " Whilst we live let us live well ; for be 
a msin never so rich, when he lights his fire, Death may perhaps enter his 
door, before it be burnt out."—'' There is no malady or sickness more severe, 
than not to be content with one's lot." — '' The heart alone knows what 
passes within the heart : and that which betrays the soul, is the soul 
itself." — '' Seek not to sedvce another's wife with the alluring charms of 
Runic incantations." — *' Where is there to be found a virtaous man with- 
out some failing ? or one so wicked as to have no good quality 7" — " The 
fire drives away diseases ; the oak expels the stranguary ; straws dissolve 

R 2 
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bilation, and all the gods as well as mm shall 
perish in the general ruin, while the mysterious 
ship Naglefara floats amidst torrepts of mixed fire 
and water, and defies the desolating tempest under 
the direction of its mighty pilot. After which a new 
world shall arise like a phoenix from the ashes of it& 
parent, splendid as the meridian sun, adorned with 
stately palaces, all glittering with gold and precious 
stones, where the brave and virtuous shall enjoy 
everlasting happiness and delight; while in the in- 
hospitable regions of the norths a place of punish- 
ment shall also be formed, abounding with serpents 
and other noisome reptiles, where the pusillanimous 
and wicked shall be for ever entombed amidst pes- 
tiferous vapours j some plunged in rivers of liquid 
poison distilled from the mouths of serpents; others 
perpetually bitten and devoured by ravenous wolves; 
and all condemned to sufffer various torments, un- 
pitied and hopeless amidst the accumulated horrors 
of everlasting filth and nastiness. 



encliaiitments : hence probably is derived the custom of laying two straws 
ch)S8wise in the path where a witch is expected to come. Text Iconic 
characters destroy the effect of imprecations ; the earth swallows up in- 
undations ; and death extinguishes hatred and quarrels/' (Mai. North. 
Ant, vol. ii. p. 206, &e.) 



LECTURE VI. 



OM THE OBIGINAL POPUIiATIOK, ANB DEITIES 
OF AMERICA. 



AafEBiCA was. evidently peopled from the old 
Cpiitiiienty liecause there were only eight persons 
SjEiyed .iix die.ark; and the principal part of their 
|K)$terityy during the whole of the .first century after 
the deluge^ pccupied .the ¥epy centre of Asia. Some 
sfiiy ;tb^t Ameriica was peopled by the Carthaginians* 
who possessed die Cape Verd islands, which are only 
three. Wi^skssisail from that continent. . Their shipis, 
having women and childi^n on board, might miss 
^ intended islands, before the invention of the. 
compass; aiid if so, they would inevitably be driven 
by the Trade Winds to the coast of America. Others, 
judging from .the similarity of some religious rites, 
have conjectured that it was peopled by the Ten 
Tribes at the dispersion of Israel.f Some think it 
received its population from* China or Japkn ; others^ 
that it was colonized by some wandering tribes of 
Japheth, who penetrated into the trackless regions 
of North America by the straits of Anian.J Some 
have been bold enough to assert that America was. 

* Bel. Cerem. of various ^oiipns. p. 278. t Ibid. 

i Bocbart. Pbaleg. L iU. c. 1. 

k3 
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Hot inundated at the Deluge, and that ccnuiequeDtly 
the aborigines were antediluvians, and the most 
ancient people on earth. Oihers suppose thatthefe 
were a few individuals preserved on this vast con- 
tinent at the deluge that it might be without dif«- 
£culty repeopled. And we are told th§t America 
was peopled after the delijige, at the same time,, as 
it were, (communibus aliis) witib other parts of the 
earth equidistant from the spot whereon, the ark is 
acknowledged to have grounded. Foit the grimd 
division of the Eastern and Western hemi^^hesrm 
through the natural effect of comes operating from 
the deluge, did noi take place till about half a 
century ufter that event; and thus a subj^t tliat hag 
uniformly puzzled the most learned Jiistoriahs and 
philosophers, and given ground for tiie most elaborate 
dissertations, namely, the maimer by which America 
was peopled, appears to be made simple and ea^, 
as are all those questions that are submitted to the 
ordeal of truth, the infallible attestatioa of Holy 
writ/'* M. Humboldtf seems to insinuate that the 
tribes of the Tartar race passed over to the north-, 
west coast of America, and thence to llie south and 
east towards the banks of Gila, and those of the 
Missouri." Robertson^ also supposes the Americans 
to have derived their original from the Asiatiics; and 
supports his conjecture by some ancient-traditions 

* New theory of the two hemispheres. Pamphl. toI. t. Mr* Thompson 
deduces his theory from Genesis x. 26. " Peleg— in his day« was the 
eartk divided." 

t Research, in Amer. toI. i, p. 147. t Hist. Amer. b. ir,. 
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^mongsttheM^gsicans, ascribe theitprimitiVe 
population to a horde from a remote eotintry to 
tiie north-west; whcKse gradual progress from the 
^oorthem coast, where they landed, to the interior 
prbviiices, is distinctly traced* And in the infancy 
of Ohristicmity^ Mexieo is said to have been in a 
ihore^advanced state of civilization than Denmark, 
^wedeta, und Russia.^ 

From what people soever the Americans de- 
scended, or in whatever manner that vast continent 
was originally furnished with human beingsj it is 
certain that the first inhabitants brought with them 
«i system of mysteries which they applied to the 
purposes of religious worship ;t and though this 
system, in process'of time, vras almost entirely lost 
aimongst the scattered tribes which led an erratic* 
life in its deepest wilds, yet many of the truths on 
which it was founded^ were preserved in a dete- 
riorated form, by the two great nations which had 
planted < themselves on each side of the isthmus of 
Panama. 

.The entire system adopted by the Mexicans, 
though highly symbolical, bore a character of 9ark 
and gloomy austerity. " The priests were wont to . 
select for their religious incantations, rocky caverns. 



* Humboldt Research, in Amer. toI. i. p. 83. 
t Sir W. Jones says traly, that the religion of Mexico and Peru was 
silbetantialty the same as that practised by the various nations of the 
eastern hemisphere. (Asiat. Res. yoI. i. p. 268.) And why should it 
not? It was evidently derived from the same source ; the Scythic super- 
stitioB as practised l^y the architects on the plain of Shinar. 
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k>% mouutainB, and the d^ep ^loom <if ^etafnal 
forests."^ Th^\ worshipped many deities,t ^ 
chief of w}»ch were Teotl, the.invisib}e and supreme 
being;J Virdcocha, the creator^^ YHsBlip^li or 
Huitzilopochtli, as the name is spelt hy Hualboldt, 
the god of mercy^U Tescalipuca, the god of venge- 
ance; Qaetzalcoatl, the Mexican Merciny^^ or god 
of the air; Mictlancihuatl, ^the goddess of heH; 
Tlaloc-teiitli, who corresponded with Neptane, and 
Ixcuina, with Venus.** ToVitzliputzli was ascribed 

• Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 200. See. also Maur. Ind. Ant. voU ii. 
p. 39. Porch. Pilgr. b. viii. c. 12. and Humb* Res. Amer. toI; H. p. 944.* 

t Some say they had two thousand gods* (Univ. DispK vol. a. p. 176. . > 
X Humb. Res. Amer. vol. i. p. 83. ^ Acosta. Hist Ind. p. 

II Er&k this deity^ with allsthe benign attributes which some ascribe to 
him, is represented as delighting in the blood of hiunan victimB. It is . 
said in an old tradition, that he came into the world with a dart in his 
handy and a buckler in his left, and his head covered with a helmet 
cvownjed with green feathers. His first feat at his birth was to kill his 
brothers fmd sisters and hence originated the sanguinary rites that 
were offered to him. (Humb. Res. Amer. vol. i. p. 220.) 

% Quetzalcoatl, whose' name signifies, Serpent chMahed with green 
fBotherSf from eoaU, serpent, and quetzallif green feathers ; is the most 
mysterious being of the whole Mexican mythology. He was a white and 
bearded man, high priest of Tula, legislator, chief of a religious sect, ' 
which, like the Sonyasis and Buddhists of Hindostan, inflicted on tbiemt- 
selves the most cruel penances. In a Mexican drawing I'n the Vaticiiii . 
library, I have seen a figure representing Quetzalcoatl appeasing by his 
penances the wrath of the gods, when 13,060 years after the creation «f • 
the world, (I follow the vague chronology of Rios,) a great feuiiine pre- 
vailed in the province of Culan. The saint had chosen his place of re- 
tirement near Tlaxapuchicalo, on the volcano Catcitapeti, (Speaking' 
mountain,) where . he walked barefoot on agave leaves armed with 
prickles. He finally disappeared at the mouth of the river Goasacoalce, 
after having declared to the Cholulans that he would return in a short • 
time to govern ti^m again and renew their happiness." (Humb. 
ypl. i. p. 92.) 

** Codex Borgianus ^ss. fo. 73. apud Humb. Res. vol. i, p. 
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llie renovation of the world; and his name was 
^e^ed ineflSEible, and referred to \the principal 
laminary, the Son. He was said to be the offspring 
t)f a virgin, v/ho was impregnated by a Plume of 
Feathers which descended from heaven into her 
bosom invested with all the colours of the Rain* 
bow.* Hfence a Rainbow with a serpent attached 
to each end of it was a Mexican symbol,t and re- 
ferred to the two parents of the human race who 
were miraculously preserved from the effects of the 
deluge by the intervention of Serpents. Vitzliputzli 
was represented in his temple in the figure of a 
man, whose countenance was rendered trtily hor- 
rible by certain black lines drawn across his fore- 
head and nose. He was seated on a globe,J which 
was a symbol of his universal power, over a lofty 
altar, which was borne in procession during the 
celebration of the mysteries, supported on four long, 
poles, each end of which was ornamented with a 
Serpent's head.§ His right hand grasped a snake, 
and his left a buckler with arrows; all chasi^ed with 
emblematical devices, each of which conveyed some 
mysterious signification, and inculcated some useful 
lesson upon the initiated.|| 

* Clavigero. Mexico. t Purch, Pilg. b. ix. c. 12, 

I Mr. Faber thinks that the globe on which this god was said to be 
seated, was in reality no other than the caUx of the lotos, and the deity 
himself was the triplicated great father, or Noah. (Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. 
ii. p. 316.) 

§ The temples of Mexico were replete with representations of this 
reptile ; particularly of the amphisbacDa, or mysterious serpent with two 
|»eads« (Humb. Res^ vol. i. p. 131.) 

II Purch. Pilg. 'b. viii. c. 11 
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Thence of Tescalipuca was to pmiii^ tke ^Am 
of men by the inflictioa of plagues; £uniiie and 
pestilence, disease and death. He was r^v^scSftled 
as a black man with a ludeoiis oottnteofeffiee, €tt^ 
throned upon an altar, and decomted with n<Sk 
jewels and valuable trinkets* His angler ceuld ^oif 
be appeased by human sacrifices.^ The symibici'af 
this terrible divinity was a blue fimth^r, wl^ijtfh was 
genierally appended, in some consj^moM situaitioB^ 

* A terrible picture of this insatiate monster has heea drawn hf 
Marmontel, (Incas. vol. i. p. 77.) which makes the reader Judder. 
Montesiima, in bis distress Applies to the sovereign Pou^ for advice", 
wh9 thas addresses him. Sir," said he, I would not lia;re you h% 
surprised at the vf^eakness of our Gods, or at the ruin which seems, to 
await your empire. We have called up the mighty God of Evil, the 
fearful Teleal^pulca. He appeared to «8 over the pimiaGle of the tem^plei 
amidst the darkness of the night Clouds rent by lightning were his seat. 
His head reached up to heaven : his arms, which stretched ttom north to 
south, seemed to incircle the whole eaartb : ftm his wxfv^ the^ison of 
I)estilence seemed ready to burst forth : in his hollow eyes sparkled the 
devouring fire of madness and of fieunine ; he held in one hsind the three 
4arts of war, and in his other rattled the fettecaof. capitivlty. His voice, 
like the sound of storms and tempests, smote our ears : Ye mock me : my 
altars thirst in vain : my victims are not fattened : a few half-starved 
wretehes are all the offerings ye bestow on me. Where is now the time 
when twenty thousand eaptives In one day lay «^n|^red,iii.ffly temple? 
Its rock returned no other sound but groans and bitter wailings, which 
rejoiced my heart ; altars swam in blood ; rich offeYings lay scattered on 
my floor.' Hath Montezuma forgotten that I am Teical^ulca, and that 
all Heaven's plagues are the ministers of my wrath? As for the other 
gods, let him send them away empty, if he will; their indulgence exposes 
them to contempt: by suffering it, they encourage and deserve it:' but let 
him know, that it is folly in the extreme to neglect a jealous God, the 
God of Evil." — Terrified at this portentous intelligence, Montezuma gave 
instant orders that the captives should be surveyed^ and a thousand of 
them picked out to immolate to their incensed God : that they ^should be 
fattened up with all possible expedition; and that as soon as every thing 
was ready, they should be offered up in solemn sacrifice* 
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i^bou^ his person. From his hair, tied up with a 
i;olden fillet, there hung an ear, which was another 
symbol, by which tiie afflicted soul and repenting 
sinner was taught, that he might confide in the 
iidivine mercy, who would listen to his prayers. He 
hdi4 f^vr 4^rts in his right hand, signifying the 
punishment for sin, and the vengeance of heaven, 
which manifests itself to man by plagues, war, 
poverty, and ifamine. His left .hand held a golden 
Mirror, extremely smooth, and so bright as to re- 
ceive the objects clearly and distinctly. With the 
same hand he held behind this Mirror a fan made 
of feathers of all kinds and colours, signifying th$it 
nothing was hid from that vindictive god. Round 
the idol were a great number of emblematical 
figure^, whose signification we could not learn."* 

♦ R^, Cerem. Of various Nations, p. 316* 



LECTURE VII. 



ItlTES OF PREPARATION AND INITIATION. 



The System of the Mexicans was barbarous aa^ 
bloody in the extreme. Their temples were covered" 
with representations of monstrous serpents^^ tigers, 

♦ The temples of religion in most nations were decorated with Serpents' 
to indkale their sacred character. (Pers. Sat. i. 113. and see Signs and^ 
Symb. Lect. iii.) From the general use of this, hiexoglyphic itf systems of 
idolatry, we may trace its introduction into the legends of Romance. . Foi; 
this idea I am indebted to Mr. Faber, and shall transcribe, ifrom his' 
elaborate Work on the Origin of Pagsin Idolatry, a passage in support of_ 
the proposition. " In British fictign, we have a Ladj of the Lake, who 
is said to have been the sister of King Arthur, and who is celebrated by 
the name of Morgana, or Viviana. Boiarao represents her as glidinap 
beneath the waters of an enchanted Lake, while she caresses a tfost 
serpent, into which form she had metamorphosed one of her lovers. And 
other romance writers describe her as the perfidious paramour of ftierlfn, 
who was wont to denominate her^ the White Serpent, Her character has 
been taken from that of the White Goddess, who preside^ over the 
Sacred Lake, and who^ as the navicular Serpent, was Ae diluyian 
vehicle: f the great universal Father." (Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 321.) 
And s jain in the Arabian Tales, contests between the good and evil 
demons, are very frequently introduced, and sometimes they are* repre- 
sented in the form of Serpents, agreeably to tke universal belief of all 
the east. In one of these tales, the malignant Serpent, or an evil geniuB 
in that form, is represented as endeavouring to destroy the beneficient 
genius, depicted also as a winged snake. The passage is as follows, and 
is £(a extraordinary incident which occurred to Zobeide after her sister^ 
had cruelly thrown her over-board, and she had miraculously succeeded 
in gaining the land, I laid myself down," said she to the caliph of 
Bagdad, in & shade^ and soon after I saw a winged serpent, very large 
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and all sorts of uncouth and horrible figm*es, corn- 
pounded of men and animals. They had dark 
houses full of idols,, great and small and wrought, 
of sundry metals. These were all bathed and 
washed with blood, the blood of men; the walls of 
the houses were an inch thick with blood, and the 
iQoors a foot.* Their sacred chapel at Mexico was 
decorated with the sculls of those unhappy wretches 
who had been slain in sacrifice, and the. priests 
Mfere clad in garments made of their skins.f 

aftd long, .coming towards me wriggling to the right, and to the left, and ' 
hanging out hia tongue, which made me think he had got some hurt I 
ai»se and saw a larger serpent following him, holding him by the tail 
and endeavouring to devour him. I had compassion on him, and instead 
of flying away, I had the boldness and courage to take up a stone that bjr 
chance lay by me, and threw it with all my strength at tjie great Serpent, 
tohom I hit on the head and killed him. The other, finding himself at 
liberty, took' to his wings and flew away. I looked a long while after 
him in the air, as an extraordinary thing : but he flew out of sight, and I 
lay down again in another place in the shade, and fell asleep. When I 
aWaked, judge how I was surprised to see by me a black woman, of a 
litely and agreeable complexion. I sa^ up and asked Her whp she was. 
I am, said she, the Serpent whom you delivered not long since from my, 
mortal enemy &c. &c.---Mr. Faber, whose opinions are entitled to con- 
siderable respect, thus endeavours to account for that universal de- 
l^eseracy of principle^ which induced mankind to offer the rites of divine 
worship to t^is disgusting Symbol. " Serpents," he says, " were ac- 
counted the' greatest of gods, and the leading principles of the universe ; 
and as such they were invariably introduced both into the temples and 
into the duaxelebration of the Mysteries. The real ground of their being, 
accounted the greatest of the gods was this: they were employed, 
a.ccording to their sexes, to symbolize tlie great father and the great ^ 
mothef. And in this maimer we find them venerated in every quarter of 
the globe." (Fab. Pag. Idol. b. ii. c. 7.) 

* Gage. Surv, of the West. Indies, c. 12. 
f Human victims were sacrificed in Tlacaxipehualitztli the first month 
of the Mexican year, for the purpose qf procuring their skins for the priests. 
(Humb. Res. vol.' i. p. 290.) The origin of this revolting custom may be 
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The cdebration of their mysterions rities was prfe- 
ceded by long and painful fastings and mortification^ 
The candidate was subjected to all the terrors, suf- 
feririgSy and penances which attended the purifica- 
tions of the eastern world. He. was scourged With' 
knotted cords; his flesh was ctit with kniteS,*' or* 
cauterized with red hot cinders j and many other* 
severities was he compelled to undergo, that hi** 
fortitude might be fully proved before he wife ad- 
mitted to those distinctions which conferred the* 
high privilege of personally sacrificing his, fellow 
men. The probation was pressed widi' such unre- 
lenting cruelty, that many perished under it. And 
should the wretched candidate, even under the most 
excruciating infliction, utter so much as a sigh, a' 
groan, or an impatient exclamation^ he was dis- 
missed with contempt, and from that moment con- 
sidered unworthy the honour of admission into the. 
society of his equals. One -striking shade of dif- 
ference is observable between the preparations of 



fonnd in the following legend, which is recorded iii a folio entitled The 
Ceremonies and Religious Customs of rarious Nations^' (p. 316.) 

Tozi, that is to say, our Grand Mother ^ was of mortal extraction. 
Titzliputzli procured her divine honours by enjoining the Mexicans to 
demand her of her father, who w&s King of Culhucacan, for their queen ; 
this being done they also commanded him to 'pint her to death, afterwards ' 
to flea her, and to cover a young man with her skin. It was in this manner 
she was stripped of her humanity, to be translated among the gods/' 

* Quetzalcoatl *^ introduced the custom of piercing the lips and ears,' 
and lacerating the rest of the body with the prickles of the agave leaf, or 
the thorns of the cactus, and of putting reeds into the wounds, in order 
that the blood might be seen to trickle more copiously.'' (Humb. Ras. 
vol.i. p. 93.) 



^ke MtHc^f BsA tlieseof other idolatrcyuis nations* 
Th^ putificsaticms of the latter were performed with 
tWiePf the other by hlood.^ The candidate's' 
habit was ako btdckf\ instead of the white garments 
of other nationsy in aecbrdance with that ferocity of 
disposition which the habitual practice of sacrificing^^ 
men must necessarily prodnee. Before initiation' he 
was- anointed^ with an ointment ritually prepared,^' 
whi^h wa& said to dispel fear, and invigorate* 
ooofage* 1% was made of the juice of the most 
venomous creatures at the altar of the idol, the 
a^es of wbtoh were pounded in a mortar and^ 
mixed with- tobacco^ to which they added live^ 
scorpions, and some other venomous insects. They^. 
heightened this composition with a herb which hais 
the property of disturbing the brain, as also with 
soot and rosin. This is what they call the repast 
or sustenance of the gods.'^§ 

The temple of Vitzliputzli in Mexico was of such* 
an extraordinary magnitude that a city consisting, 
of five hundred houses^ might have been erected 
-within* the compass of its walls.^ Its form was that ! 

* ftet. Cerem. of Tanoiis Nations, p. 318. 
t Faber says, <^ their orgies appear t6 have been of a pecaliarly gloomy 
atod terrific natore, snfficient to strike with horror, even the most u&- 
daoated hearts." (Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 188.) 
i' Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 188. § Univ. Displayed, vol. i. p. 100.r 
Rel. Gerem. of various Nations, p. 316. 
The group of pyramids of Teotihnacan is in the valley of Mexieo, 8 
leagues N. E. from the capital, in the plain that bears the name of 
' Micdati, the Path ^ the Dead, There are two large Pyramids dedicated 
to the Snn- (Tonatiuh) and to the Moon, (Mextli) and these are sat* 
imiihledby g6Teral htindfedsi>f smaller pyramids, which> form streets ia- 
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of a tnmcated :pyraniid>^ oa ihe flftt top fHlich 
i^ere one or two chapels; which contained the 
colossal idols of the divinity and it served ^or an 
obs^atory as well as for sacrifice.^ Here it was 
that the Mexican mysteries were celebrated on a 
grand scale and here it wad that all the crimes 
of a bloody and revolting superstition were con~ 
centrated, aad all the horrible phantasies of a dail: 
and barbarous worship were exhibited in fyll, per* 
fection. The young* aspirant, notwithstanding he 
had been anointed with a deadening ungfuent, was 
overwhelmed with horror and dismay, at behpldii^ 
his fellow creatures wantonly immolated under the 
pretence of explaining an otherwise incommunica* 
ble mystery,|| 

exact lines from north to sontli, and from east to west. Of these two 
great teocallis one is 55 metres (I8eO,450416 feet) and the other 44 metres 
(144,8603 feet) in perpendicular height. The basis of the first is 2€8 
metres (682^4306 feet) in length. The small pytswidi are .scarcely . 10 
metres (32,80916 feet) high ; and served according to the tradition of the 
natives, as bnriai places for the chiefs of the tribes^ On the top of the 
great -teocallts were two colossal statues of the sun And mooAi thty were 
of Btone and covered with plates of gold, of which they were str^j^ by 
the soldiers of Cortes." (Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 84.) 

* Purch. Pilg. b. viii. c. 12. t Humb. Res. voL i. f. 82. 

I Ibid. p. 100, 103. 
4 It is impossible,'' says Humboldt, (Res. vol. i. p«62.) to lead . 
the descriptions which Herodotus and Diodorus .have left .us of .the 
temple , of Jupiter Belus, without being struck with the resemblance of 
that Babylonian monument to the teocallis of Anahuac." 

11 Theseabominable sacrifices were performed as follows : "The sovereign 
priest carried a large and sharp knife in his hand made of a flint ; anothnr 
priest carried a collar of wood, wrought in the form of a snake; the other 
four priests, who assisted, arranged themselves in order adjoniiag the 
pyramidal stone ; being directly ugainst the door qf the ch^^f th^i(U^ 
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He now 'descended into the dark and cheerless 
caverns, of initiaticm* trhich had been excavated 
beneath the foundations of this stupendous temple, 
and passed through the horrible mysteries of the 
Mexican religion, which emblematically represented 
the wanderings of their god. These caverns were 

Tk^ stcme was so pointedi that the man who was to be sacrificed, being 
laid thereon upon his back, did bend in such sort as occasioned the 
stomach to separate upon the slightest incision of the knife. When the 
sacriflcers were thus in order, they bronght forth such as had been taken 
in war, and caused them to mount up those large stairs in rank to the 
place where the ministers were prepared. As they respectfully approached 
'those ministers, tho latter seized them, two of them laying hold of the two 
feet, and two more of the two hands of the unhappy victim, and in this 
manner cast him upon his back upon the pointed stone, while the fiftli 
fastened round his neck the serpentine collar of wood. The high priest 
then opened his stomach with the knife with wonderful dext^ity and 
nimbleness, tearing out his heart with his hand, which he elevated 
smoking towards the sun, to whom he did offer it, and presently turning 
towards the idd, did cast the heart towards it, besmearing his face with 
thfi. blood. In this manner were all the victims sacrificed, and the bodies 
afterwards precipitated down the stairs, reeking with their gore. There 
•were ever forty or fifty victims at the least thus sacrificed." (Acosta's 
Hist, of the Ind. p. S83.) 

• " In Peru, numerous galleries built with stone, and communicating 
with each, other by shqftsy fill up the interior of the artificial hills/' (Humb. 
Kes. vol. i. p. 102.). Many of these excavations have been discovered in 
different parts of this continent. Two fine caves, resembling the ex- 
traordinary Caverns in the peak of Derbyshire, have recently been found 
about twelve miles from Albany. (Gent's. Mag. Jan. 1822.) 

t " I have been assured," says M. Humboldt, (Res. vol. i. p. 90.) 
*^ by some Indians^of Cholnla that the inside of the pyramids is hollow ; 
and that during the abode of Cortes in this city, their ancestors had con- 
cealed in the body of the pyramid, a considerable iiumber of warriors 
who were to fall suddenly on the Spaniards ; but the materials of which 
the teocalli is built, and the silence of the historians of those times, give 
.but little probability to this latter assertion. It is certain however, that in 
the interior of the pyramids there are considerable cavities, which were 
used itf «pirfcAres, 

" S 
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denominated. The path of the dead. Here fce sxir 
such sights as made his heart shiver and his blood Inrii 
cold. Here his imagination conjured up the grisly 
phantoms of slain victims which flashed beftre Isb 
astonished eyes; this moment seen, the next lost ia 
the dreadful and delusive- darkness in Tvhich he was 
plunged. Now he was paralyzed with the gtt)an^ 
of the dying, the i^hrieks of despair, and the.hQwIihg3» 
of hopeless grief, rendered still more disHpaying^by 
the ominous sound of the sacred horn,* while lie 
passed, with tottering footsteps the dungepQs.wb^a 
religious victims were confined. Every step^ ht 
took, some horrible object flitting across the gloonu 
met his eyes; some sound, appalling to his ^ensee^' 
struck upon his ear; and he proceeded with measured 
pace, fearful lest the knife of the sacrificiag ptieet 
should be next applied to him; or that an incau^ 

* Univ. Displayed, vol. U p. 104. 
t A traveller of credit gives ns an account in Hie PliflosopHcal 
Transactions, of a remarkable cave some leagues to Hie norlii-west of 
Mexico, gilded all over with a sort of leaf-gold, vrluch had deluded many 
Spaniards by its promising colour, for they could never redaee it into fi 
body, either by quicksilver or fusion. This traveller went thither one 
morning with an Indian for his guide, and found its Bituatioa was pretty 
high, and in a place very proper for the generation of metals. As W 
entered into it, the light of the candle soon discovered on all sides, bdi 
especially over his head, a glittering canopy of these mineral leaves; at 
which he greedily snatching, there fell down a great 4titnp of sand, -that 
not only put out his candle, but almost blinded him ; and -calling ahmd 
to his Indian, who stood at the entrance of the cave^ as being afraid -c^ 
spirits and hobgoblins, it occasioned 9ueh tkmdering' and redouhM 
echoes, that the poor fellow^ imagining he had been wrestling with some 
infernal ghosts, soon quitted his station, and thereby left a free passagift 
for some rays of light to enter, and serve him for a better guide." (^nir. 
Displayed, vol i. p. 397.) 



"^mfM isbefp migfit precfipi^te him into some deep and 
hidden pitfal wWe hi-s cries might not be heard. 
Thos iras he condoeted through caverns slippery 
with" half congealed blood, damp, gloomy, and fall 
©f terror. Hift ears are sainted with heaty groans. 
His heart throbs as they seem to rise from beneath 
his feet. His fears are realized j for here lay the 
quivering frame of a dying victim, whose heart had 
been* Tiolently rent from its living sepulchre,* and 
offered' up in sacrifice to the sanguinary gods.f The 
candidate starts from the disgusting reality, and 
trtembles for his own security. He turns to his 
guide and is about to break through the strict in- 
junetion of silence which he received at his en-p 
trajnce into thesie subterranean chambers of death. 
His- guide, wi^ih an expressive look, lays his finger 
on his lips, and liie candidate restrains his indigna- 

^ Wdhave alraady seen that ilie priests .were iclothed in the fikina .of 
-victims; and they had another disgusting practice of a similar nature, 
-which is th^s related.. It was a custom among them on certain festivals, 
le dress a man in the bloody skin, just reeking from the body of one of 
their victims. A Spanish author assures us that even their kings and- 
grandees did not think it derogatory to their honour to disguise themselves 
Ui this manner, when the captive sacrificed was a person of distinction. 
Be thai as it will, the disguised person used to run up and down the. 
streets, .and places of pnblickt resort of the city, to beg the charity of all 
UMpe km met with, and tO' beat such as. refused. This bloody kind of 
]Mtq«mdB oontinned till such time as the.skin coat began.to stink. The: 
iBoaey tfaatwaa collected in this devout ramble, was employed in pious: 
«M.. Not to mentkm another fcstival, when they used to sliy a woman, 
and cloath an Indian with her skin, vfho, Hiiu equipped, daaoed for twa 
day* together with the jrest of his fellow citisens." (Uair« Bis. voU i p. 
MO^ DOS.) 

t Aooita. Hi0t.lnd. p. 88S. 
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tion. He pauses and looks around him. He &nd» 
himself in a spacious vault, through which an arti- 
ficial Sun or lambent flame darted its^ feeble lustre;* 
and inithe roof observes a small orifice, through 
which the wretched victim had been precipitated ; 
for they were now immediately beneath the high 
altar of Vitzliputzli-t 

Hurried on from one horror to another, it was 
only the rapidity of his movements that prevented 
bim from sinking under the trial ; it Waft only the 
change of scene and situation which, dissipating 
reflection, supported him under the arduous cere- 
mony, in which his feelings were frequently on the 
point of asserting their dominion over his reason. 
At length they arrived at a narrow chasm or stone 
fissure at the termination of this extensive range of 
caverns, through which the aspirant was formally 
protruded, and was received by a shouting multi- 
tude in the open air as a person regenerated or bom 
again4 

During the secret celebration of the rites, the 
females without, divesting themselves of the little 
clothing which they usually wore, sang and danced§ / 

* Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii, p. 189. t Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 

X This was undoubtedly the Paatos of the eastern mysteriei, and oon* 
stitutes an additional proof that they were all derived from one conuoon 
source ; for the cayem symbolized the Ark, and the chasm the dope 
through which the great Father proceeded into the renovated worid, . and 
was hence said to be a second time bom. 

§ The quadrangle in which the temple of YitzlipntKli was 8it|^atied waa 
•o extensive that eight cr ten thousand persons uied to danct Mcmnm 
solemn days with the greatest ease.'' (Univ. Die. vqL i. p* 187.) 
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til. a state of nudity lik^ the frantic Bacchantes.^ 
This dance they repeated three times ; after which 
they welcomed the new born aspirant at his deli- 
irerance from the sepulchral process of initiation, 
ahd gave themselves up to boandless licentiousness 
and prostitution.f The most outrageous acts of 
indecency were now committed and tolerated ; and 
tbe ^rvices misnamed sacred, were stained with 
^yery species of impurity.J And thus were closed 
tile primary initiations of this savage race. 



LECTURE VIII. 



INSTRUCTION AND DOCTRINES IN MEXICO* 



However the ^-eMC^'aZ doctrines of this religion 
might be communicated to the initiated, there were 
certain degrees of' information respecting the most 

, occult rites which were absolutely unattainable, ex- 
Cfept by the priests; and not even b^ them until they 
were qualified to receive the distinguished appella- 

^on of Ministers of sacred things by the sacrifice of a 

♦ Purch. Pilg. b. 8. c. 4. t Rel. Cer. of var. Nat. p. 289. 

^ PuTchas (ut BUpra) tells us that the yoQDg females prostituted them- 
- seWes without ceremony from 14 or 16 to about 20 years of age^ when 
they were eomsidered eligible to enter into the marriage statft ! 

S3 
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human victmi and this dignity cmce ^ttained^ 
they wei'e eligible to the highest offices of the pi'iest-* 
hood. An hour was chosen for the pc^ormance-of 
these solemn rites, and it was at inidnight only 
that the most ineffable Degrees, of knowle^e were 
communicated; and that under severe obligatio&s, 
whose penalty was death without reiiiissioii. 

Their instruction was symbolical, and xeierred 
principally to the deluge, and the wanderings and 
subsequent.settlement of their ancestors m the lake 
in which Mexico was built. They were ignorant 
of the means used to create the world; but asserted 
that Jour Suns had been created and destroyed ;t the 



* prisoners of rank, or approved courage had a faint chance afforded 
them of escaping the horrid rite of imniola^n, by publickly fighting six- 
Mexican warriors in succession. If the prisoner were fortunate enough 
to conquer them, his liberty was granted and he was pennitted t» return 
to his own country ; if on the contrary he sunk under the strokes of one 
of his adyersaries, a priest called Chalchiuhtepehua dragged him, dead 
or living, to the altar and tore oufhis heart," (Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 907.) 

t The Mexicans believed, according to a very ancient prediction^ 
that the end of the World would take place at the terminalion-sf a cycle 
of fifty-two years ; that the Sun would no more appear in the horiaon ; and 
that mankind would be devoured by evil genii of hideous appearaaeey 
known under tiie name of Tzitsimimes. This b^ef was no doubt con* 
nected with the Tolteck tradition of the Four (Suns or) Ages, ■aocoiding 
to which the earth had already undergone four great revolutions, three of 
which had taken place at the end of a cycle. The people' passed in the ' 
deepest consternation the five complementary days^ and on the fifth tiie 
sacred fire was extinguished in the temples by order of the high priest; in 
the convents, the monks devoted themselves to prayer ; at the approach 
of night, no person dared light the fire in his house; the yessds of clay- 
were broken, garments torn, and whatever was most piecious waa 
destroyed, because eviery thing appeared useless at the tremendous 
moment of the last day. Amidst this frantic superstition,, pregnant women 
became the objects of peculiar horror to the men j their faces wej^e Jiiddm 
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first wa& destroyed by water; the second by giants; 
the third by fire, and the fourth by a tempest of 
wind, which was succeeded by a darkness of twenty- 
five years duration. The sun which now enlightens 



with xnaflks ; they were imprisoned in the Btorehonses o£ maize ; from a 
persnasion Chat if the cataclysm took place, the women, transformed into 
tigeiis, would niEike common cause witii the evil genii, to avenge them- . 
seivefl of the injustice of the .men. In the evening of the last day began 
the festival of the new fire. The priests took the dresses of their gods ; 
afld ibUowed by an immense crowd of people, went in solemn procession 
to ^e.moilutaia of Huixachtecatl^ two leagues from Mexico. This' 
Inebrious march was termed the march of the gods, (teonenemi) a 
denomination which reminded the Mexican that the gods had quitted the 
city, and that pethaps they would see them no more* When the proces- 
sion had reached the summit of the mountain, ii waited the moment when 
the Pleiades ascended the middle of the sky, to begin the horrible sacri- 
fice of a human victim. The body of the victim remained stretched on the 
ground, and the instrument made use of to kindle the fire by rubbing, was 
placed on the wound which the priest of Copulco, armed vvith a knife of 
obsidian, had made in the breast of the prisoner destined to be sacrificed. 
Wlien the bits of wood detached by the rapid motion of the cylinder, had 
taken fire^ an enormous pile, previously prepared to receive the body of 
the unfortunate victim, was kindled. The flames of the pile were seen 
from a great part of the valley of Mexico, on account of the height of the 
mountain on which this sanguinary rite was performed; and the people 
filled the air with joyful exclamations. AU those who were not able to 
follow the procession, were stationed on the terraces of houses, or the tops 
of the teocallis, or the hills that arose in the middle of the lake ; their 
eyes were fixed on the spot where the flame was to appear, a certain 
presage of the benevolence of the gods, and of the preseryation of man- 
kiiid during the course of a new cycle. Messengers posted at respective 
distances, .holding branches of the wood of a very resinous pine carried 
the new fire from village to village, to the distance of fifteen or twenty 
leagues ; it was deposited in every temple, whence it was distributed to 
every private dwelling. When the sun began to appear on the horizon, 
the acclamations redoubled. The procession returned to the city, and the 
people thought that they beheld their gods return to their sanctuaries. 
Irfke women were now released from prison ; every one put oh new 
dresses, and every thing went on in its usual course.'' (Humb, Res. voL 
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the wcNrld tbey held to be the fifth; and he was the 
object of their adoration.^ They spake of Tooaca^ 
teuctli, the great father, and Cihuacohuatl, the great 
mother of mankind, and her serpent j\ which was 
ultimately crushed by the mighty spirit Teotl; th^ 
taught that in the early ages, long before the Incas 
began to reign, the sea overfiowed its banks, cowfed 
the whole continent with water, and drowned all 
the inhabitants except one family who were enclosed 
in a box4 After a confinement of some lengthy 

* The Floridaiis worshipped the Sun in a deep careniy under the font 
of a cone or phallus. (Ban. Myth. toI. i. p. 144.) 

t Hnmb. Res. toI. 1. p. 195. 

X The cosmogony of the North American savages is thns ^ven hy 
Hennepin in his voyage to a country larger than Europe. ** The world 
was created by a Spirit to which the Iroquois have given the name of 
Otkon, those of Virginia Okee, and other savages who inhabit the mouth 
of St. Lawerence's river, Atahauta, and that one Messou destroyed it 
after the flood. They tell us that as Messou was one day hunting, his 
dogs lost themselves in a great Lake ; which happening to overflow, soon ' 
spread itself over all the earth. They add that by the help of some 
animals he restored the world. The savages that inhabit the head of St. 
Lawrence's river, and the Missisipi tell us, that a woman descended 
from heaven, and hovered some time in the air, seeking where to rest her 
foot; that the tortoise offered his back, which she accepted, and chose 
that place for her residence ; that afterwards the filth of the*8ea ga&ered 
itself about the tortoise, and insensibly expanded itself to a great extent 
of ground. However, as this woman did nut delight in solitude, a Spirit 
descended from above ; who, finding her asleep, drew near to her; that 
the result of his approach was, her being with child ; that she^ was 
delivered of two sons who came wit qf her side. When the children were 
grown up, they exercised themselves in hunting; and as one of them was 
a much more skilful hunter than the other, jealousy soon occasioned dis* 
cord. They lived together in an irreconcilable hatred. The unskilful 
hunter, who was of a very savage temper, treated his brother so ill, as 
forced him to leave the earth, and withdraw to heaven. After he had 
thus withdrawn himself, the Spirit returned again to the woman, and 
from this second interview a daughter wa» bom, who Is fiw frasd parent 
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€iey sent out birds, by which it was ascertained that 
the waters had subsided, for one of them brought 
haxsk in its mouthy the branch of a tree; wh^ they 
qoitted tiieir asylum and repeopled the earth. They 
incnlcated the immortality of the soul, and wor- 
riiipped a triad consisting of Vitzliputzli — ^Tlaloc — 
TeaeaKpoca. Then followed an account of their 
curiginal population, which bears such a striking 



of fist North Ajnericans." (Rel. Cerem* of vftr. ^B,t. p. 298.) In cont* 
jsenting on the above legends, it will be needless to say that they bear a 
^ided reference to the creation and the deluge. The learned Grotius 
tells us, (De verit 1. i. s. 16.) that " iA many parts of America, is pre- 
served the memory of the deluge, and the preservation of animals, par- 
ticiilarly the raven and the deve" Messon and his dogs are but a transcript 
of Pwyll in the mysteries of Britain, (supra, p. 173.) for dogs were a 
legitimate token of the dUuvian celebrations ; and it is remarkable how 
generally this belief has prevailed In every region of the world. The 
woman who descended from heaven resembles the Grecian Juno, (Yuneh) 
or the dove ; and the Tortoise reminds ns of the Courma Avater of the 
£asty in which the same animal supports Vishnu on his back while the 
cleluge is produced* The contact of the Spirit with the sleeping woman 
is an evident specimen of the confusion which pervades every idolatrous 
ayi^tem. The act of creation is so intimately blended with the deluge aa 
^ — certainly to refer to the doctrine of an endless succession of worlds ; for 
deetnuUon was ever considered but as a necessary prelude to reproduction; 
and ereoHon' but the act of renewing matter which had been previously 
destroyed. The two sons thus begotten were the Cain and Abel of Moses ; 
and perlmps the manner in which they were bom, might have some in- 
disfinct feference to the creation or birth of Eve from the Hde of her 
hiisband. - The second meeting of the Spirit and the woman produced a 
daughter, who corresponds with the Great Mother of the eastern world ; 
and the repeopling of the earth by means of these infant deities was an- 
nually commemorated by a solemn sacrifice. The people assembled on a 
lake or river in innumerable canoes to witness the ceremony. A boy and 
girl of great beauty were produced by the priests, and after certain mys- 
terious rites they were placed in a leak^ boat and abandoned to the 
Moiseiable fateivof perishing in the vratere. (Parch, ^gr. b. viii. c. 13. 
ftb. Pftg. IdoL vol. i. p. m.) 
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anal^ with 4he sluing of the Israelites m ikB^ 
f^xmised \mAf bb to ijdduce wmie wthon to anspect 
that it proceeded from a tradition of tbedeliv^raoce 
o( that people from llieir Egyptian .captivity^ and, 
their sabseqvent wanderings in the wilderness. A 
warlike ^be o£ Noah Americans, says the. legend^, 
under an experienced chie^ and directed by the god . 
Yitzlipotzli, who, holding in Ms Aand a formed, 
like a Serpent^* was seated in a square Ark,f made 
of reeds4 called the throne of thegod,§(teaiepalli) , 
the four angles of which wefe snnnmmCed by sep^ 
pents' heads.U The ark was borne by four priests 
and thus protected, the people set out in quest of 
settlement; assured by the god that they should 
conquer every enemy who might berash eneugli to 
oppose their desigpot.^^ They mardied and encam^ied 
by the direction of Vitzliputzli jff who, during the. 
oontinuance of an extended rest, revealed the mode 
of worshipJJ which was most acceptable to him; and* 
dictated a code of laws to be osed when *hey had 

* Tke Rod of Momb was elMOg^d into a aeipent* .<£acod..m*tk) 
t The Israeliles were aocempMsed h$ aa Ark^ <JMh. |ii« i.) mhSth 
i^M esteemed the throne of Ood. (Eiod. jolt* 88* xl..8S, Pvidat baxk I., , 
ImL xxxTi. 16.) 

t Purch. Pilgr. b. vilL c 10. ^ Hornby Res. vol. i^ i^. Sia. 
1 These oonreapond with tht hum. of. ths UnMiak. ftiaur. /(BK»d«. ^ 

xxTOu. a.) 

% Yid. Dent xL S. Josh, vi, 6. 
** If thou shalt say in thine hearty These nations are more than I, 
how can I dispossess them 7 Thou shalt not be afflicted at them ; for the 
Lord thy God is among you, a mightjr God and terrible/' (SeuU 
Tii. IT, 21.) 

tt Bobertson. Amer. b. iv* s. 8. Vi4 ..J^S^bod^. xU 9S» 
it Exod, xxiv; 12*,^ 
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tekeiLpMiessittn of the land of premise; asid idso- 
disdnctly marked the {^ace of their «ettleHieat to be 
iaki,^ ' BhoiOBding "witik the iotos^f -on the 
bocders of which they should a figtree ^^rowing 
oat of a veck, 'where vas perched an eagle in the, 
ao6^f :deT0&iiiig its 'ptey. In the midst of their 
eac^ftoBBts sL tabernacle was erected, whidi cen- 
tained" ad akar:]: for the rec^ioa of the sacred ark/ 
coi whi4^ 4heir god was trituQphimdy seated. After 
a ;hffKg aad tedious, ^pedition they airived at the. 
pceeise^spobwbich faftd been pointed<mty and finding' 
the prescribed tokens, they- bnilt the city of Mexico 
OB aa -island in the midst of the water ;§ furnished, 
it with a pyramidal temple^n and soon became a 
popi^ous and tflourishing nation. 

flieir knowledge was entirely wrapped up 
in hieroglyphical symbols;^ and they were ac- 
quainted with a most complete isystem of picture ' 

* .The Mexican tradition of the deluge^ and the building of a tower to 
reasb the heareni^ DKmr be found in Signs and Syndwls. <ik 90.) 

i^- It will be altogether nnneceflsary here to point oat the reaemblanoe 
which the ark, the #erpent-Eod, the lotos, and the lake^ 'bear to the rites 
oC tl«»attBteni world. Jt will b« iifipaiept to the most vassal Deader of the' 
loeiB^ding pages. 

I £xod. zl. 2, 3* § Porch. Pilgr. b. yiii. o. 10. 

II Ibid. b. ix. e. 9. Homb. Res. yoI. i. p. 81* 

f The MexieaB ten^les were covered over withhieroglyphicssciilptnred - 
in relief. Thus to express the rapid j^gress of time they introduced a. 
Merpeai; for «t(^»fv aniMtfeiMe a ro&Mt was the symbol. Drawings of 
denoted A jMiUtc rood. A Uving man was represented by a human figure 
with smaU tongnes painted near his month $ a dead man had none of those 
i^plkendages. To live is to q^eak^ say 'they; and hence a volcano was 
symbolized by a cone with tongues over its summit, to denote the tnountam 
that 4|pMft«| 4£C«< XVidLliiwb. Rts. toL i. p. 140. • Warh. J>iv. ^g. vol. 
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writing,* by the use of which they perpetuated 
their history, as well as their philosophy. Like all 
other early naticHis, they bore a particular aflSection 
for amulets, which were considered the habitation 
of benevolent spirits, whose intervention would pre^ 
serve them from every species of calamity in thi»li£&; 
and convey them, after death, to a happy and flourish- 
ing' country; blest with perpetual peace and plenty; 
abounding with game and fish; free from stonsMs^nd 
tempests, blight and mildew, and all the terrible- 
judgments inflicted on the wicked by the agency 

and wrath of the vindictive Tescalipuca. 

■ ■ I L 

* The first method of reconding public events used bj this peo^ Ms 
by knots or quippns ; (Marm. Incas. yoI. i. p. 3:2.) but the impeifeQtiDii of 
this system caused it soon to -be abandoned, and hieroglyphics were intro- 
duced ; and at the ix>nqiiest of Cortes they formed an exdUidifBe pni^eSBioti 
in which thousands of persons were employed. Their books were roUfd igi 
a zigzag form, and the paintings were executed on the folds. They had 
*\ real simple hieroglyphics for water, eartii, air, wind, day, -Di|^ the 
middle of the night, speech, motion ; they had also for numbers, -for-tiie 
days and the months of the Sfdar year. These signs, added tothe pa&nfing 
of an eyent, marked, in a very ingenious manner, whether^tite aotkm .paasM 
during the day or night ; the age of the persons they wished Id r ep Macat ; 
whether they had been conversing, and wlie among them had spoken tnost. * 
We evra find among the vestiges of that kind of hievoglypfaics whibh is 
called phaneticy and which indicates lelations, not with tidngs but 
the language ^ken. • Among semi-baxbareus naticms, the -names of in- 
dividuals, of cities and mountains, have generally some -allusion to ^t^ects 
that strike the' senses, such as the -form of plants and animttls, fire^ air sr 
earth. This circumstance has given the Azteck peoj^e the means of bmg 
able to write the names of cities and tiiose of their sovereigns; The veibal * 
translation of Axajacatl iB^faee qf water; that of Ilhuicamina, arrow «JbM ' 
jfierces the tiky ; thus to represent the kingsMonteuczomallhuiGaminft and 
Axajacatl, the painter united the hieroglyphics of water and the sky to the ' 
figure of a head and of an arrow. In this manner the union of several 
suBple.hieioglyphics indicated compound namesy and by sif^ which S|Kafce 
at the same time to the eye and to the ear." (Huiiib»iiUa«.ToL p« iiib) 



LECTURE IX. 



CEREMONIES OF THE PERtJVIANS. 



The Incas of Peru, boasted of their descent 
from the two great luminaries of heaven ; or in other 
words, frbm Noah and the Ark, worshipped in con- 
junction with the Sun and Moon/** The rites of 
IniiiatiQB were essentially the same as those of other 
nations; varied indeed, in a succession of ages from 
Jthe sptem of the original planters* They were said 
to have been introduced by MancoCapac and Mama 
Ocello,t who were descended from one of the persons 

* Fab» Mys. Cab. c. 4. They worskipped e?ery object in nature 
fnm wbich they derived any advantage ; moantains, the sources of riyers; 

; mers them8elveB> and the fountains vrhich -watered and fertilized the 

.earth; the trees which afforded them fuel ; those animals of a gentle 
and timid nature upon which they fed ; tlie sea abounding with fish, and 

• -which they denominated their Kurse. But objects of terror had the 
Biost muneroos votaries.— Wliatever was hideous^ or horrible, they con7 
rerted to a god, as if man delighted to terrify himself. They worshipped 
ihe tyger, the lion, the vulture, and large snakes: tiiey adored the ele<> 
ments, tempests, the winds, thunder, eavems and precipices ; they 
prostrated themselves before torrents, the noise of which depressed theni 
with fear ; before gloomy forests, and at the loot of those dreadful volcanos, 
which cast forth upon them toifents of flame and rocks of fire.'' (Incas. 

. vol. ii. p. 4, 6.) 

t Abb^ Raynsl. Hist Ind. vol. iii. p. 17. Garcil. b. i. c. 15. These 
l^ersonages were the Osiris and Isis, Bacchus aad Rhea ; H« and Gerid* 
^ |co. of thaidd. W4ttkL 
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saved at the deluge.^ They taught l3ie nativw 
to worship a god called Pacha-Gamac; a name 
so venerable, that these who were entrusted with 
it, were bound by solemn oaths, sever to ex- 
pose it to profanation. They termed the Greater 
Yiracocha^t which signifies, the ficiitb, of the 
sea;" and the evil power Gupai.j: They wop* 
shipped a Triad of deity, for Acosta says^^ they 
had an idol whom they called Tangatang^ w)|i<^ 
.signifies, One in Three, and Three in One^O and 
paid divine honours to the Sun^ as the fountain 

* They say also that Manco Capac was born from a Rock or Cvfe* 
(Parch. Pilgr. b. ix. c. 9;) but in all nations thm was sucli'&a innate 
connection betwe^ a Care and the Ark^ that the one iras IGrequeiitly 
mistaken for the other. 

t To this god the father of ft family would offer his son as li ti^oufs 
mcriiice. to avert sifikness frbm hife liEuoily. (Acottfti p. S80») Hefinrii 
aI«o identified with the Sun. (Porch, b. ix. c. 10.) 

t Cerem. of var. Nat. p. 329. § p. 419. 

( Faber, (Pag. Idol. vol. i. p. 269.) says they entertained a belief ik 
two other triads. The first consisted of Chn^iila— Catnilla^Inty-' 
lappa, or the fkther-thmider, tlie son-thnnder, and the btothei^than^er; 
the second of Apomti — Chnmnti — ^Intiqaaoqni, the fatiter<43uny the sob^ 
Snn, and the brother-Snn.^ 

% ^* At Cusco was that wonderfnl temple of the snn, tlie beanty and riches 
whereof surpassed imagination.— I sliaU transcribe the description whie& 
one of their incas, called Oaroilasso, Ims given* v9 Iheteof* His* wovds 
are as follow : ^The high altar of tiiis pompons edifice stood easfcwani; 
and tlie roof^ which was made of timbery was thatched over, tiiey having 
no tile or brick among them. The four walls of the temple, franHietop 
downwards, were ail covered over with pliites of gold-, and^ the cteling vrsts 
also of gold. On the high altar vras the fignre of the san, represented on 
a gold plate-, twice aa thick as those which xovered the walls. TU» 
fignre, wiiich was made of one continued piece, represented a roand fkoer, 
surrounded with rays and flames, in the same manner as our painters 
tisually draw the sun. It* was of so > prodigious a breadth, that it alMrasI 
covered one side of the wall^ on which there was no otiier TeprefltutiAioQL 
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«l^l]%Iit^^ ftnd^ ll^ 'lMlveiit of Hie* Incas.f 

On their* g^reat annnieil festiral, wbich wa» heVi oh 
«t1)(e first diiy of the September moon^ their iM^cret 
IMfystei^ were celebrated^ which bdie?ed 
^wtmld <M»iTey a general lustration; cleanse the soul 
fibm alFits iinpurities^ and render the body healthy 
imc^ less siiscepttfcle of disease. They prepared for 
^is scdenmt^ by a fast of four and twenty hours 
^Continuance; and then kneaded the purifying ele- 
inentj whidh was a sort of doughy mixed with blood 

. • — r-- — ~r ~ ' f " - 

4)f any kind. — ^This was the only one the peruvians bad, either in that or 
an^ othet temple. On each side of the ima^e of the sun, the several bodies 
•f thdff de«Miflftd.i]icM^ or taonaiclA, vtm img^ in onder, aceoidifig to 
tkie. (ifimm. io€ their. veiqiect&Te reigns, and so embalmed (the maaner of 
which is Bot„known to Qs) that they seemed to be aliye. They were 
•ekted OB thrones •of gold, raised on plate» of the sane metal, with their 
fiMMi»>lodkiag*towiird^the JKkttOBi of the teBiple.-^ThiS temple had several 
gates^ which were all coTered with plates of gold, the chief of which look* 
ed towards the north, as it still- does to this day. Moreover, nrand the 
w^dlp of: this«temple, on the outside^ was^a ctursice ofgoldi in the shape 
of a cn^wji) or garland, more than aytird broad. On one side of the 
temple was a cloister, bailt in a qnadrangular form ; and in its highest 
eiMAesmRi a gulaad •f pore gdld, an ell bisad^ like the abore-meatiQiied j 
RcHwd'^sxlolster were flre square panliims, or houses* eoveied over im 
the shape of a pyramid. The first was built for the habitation of the moon^ 
the sun's wife, and stood the neaiest to the great chapel of the temple. 
the doors a(Ud endosnres of it wei^e txnrered with stlrer plates ; its white 
c^onr denoting thai* it was ^e apartment allotted 'to the noon, whose 
figure waa^rejpresented Hke that 'of the sun*; but with this difference, thai 
it^stood upon a sUyer plate, and wtui - represented with a woman% fiiee.'* 
(0iiiT; Bia. vol. i. p. SOB; d0».) 

* Saynal. Hist. Ind; vol: iih p. 21^; i Manrn Ineas^ vol. ii. p. 4e.' 

' t *^The night after the fast^ they used to knead pieoes or balls of a dough 
wUeh they called eancuk Tbey par^boiled these in earthen kettles, till 
such time as they weie collected into one great lump. Of this they made 
two sorts, one of which was mixed witii Uood,' which they dreiK- fram 
befweeatiie eye^brows and nostrZU-of young children.'' (Unir. Dls. voL' 
t p. 
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and called CancQ.^ After wasfaiag thdr bodimt, 
they anointed them with this d(mghy and fixed Ite 
remainder on the door of their habitation. Thns 
purified^ the people watched the. rising of die sonf 
with great emotion ; and when his radiance biint 
upon their view, the eastern doors of the temple 
were expanded, find his image in burnished gold 
•was illuminated with the blazing splendour of his 
beams. The whole multitude in devout prostratton 
chanted the sacred hymn, led by the High Priest^ 
After this, the mild and equitable laws of Peru -were 
rehearsed; and the Inca, with the chief officers of 
the realm, swwe to administer justice with stmt 
impartiality. A procession of young men; ami 
maidens succeeded, habited in white and spotless^ 
garments, and bearing garlands of flowers. These 
paraded round th^ temple until the Sun had attained 
his meridian height,§ when the Inca and High Priest 
ofiered up a solemn prayer to that deity. The con- 
secrated Virgins then approached, and were ]Nre<* 
sented to the Inca, and heard from the unpolluted 

* How similar is this ceremony to a rite practised by the idolatnw 
Israelites when the fury oi the Lord was ready to be poured upon them. 

The children gather wood and the fathers kindle the and the 
women knead the dough to make Cakes to the queen <(f heainenf and to poQC 
out drink offerings unto other gods, that they may provoke me to anger, 
saith the Lord." (Jer. yii. 18. see also xliv. 15 — 19.) 

t The first dynasties of Incaswere dignified with the names of the ^ as 
and Moon. (Horn, de Orig. Gent Amer. p. 105.) 

X Marm. Incas. vol. i. p. 25 — ^27. 

§ Upon twelve mountains that surrounded the city of Cusco, there 
were twelve stone columns, dedicated to the Sun, and answering to tl|ft 
twelve months of the year.'' (Fab. Pa«« Idol. to1« iii, p. 280.) 
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^Mp of the High Priest, the awful denunciatibns 
attached to violated yows of p^petual celibacy. 

Four Incas liien made a progress through the 
city, armed in the day with lances richly adorjied; 
.«iid at' night furnished with blazing torches.^ The 
.iiybabitants flocked around them, and hailed tbetr^ 
arrival with loud and, joyful acclamations; for this 
auspicious c^emony was believed to purge the city 
firom all sorts of disease and calamity for the ensuing 
year. The lustration was closed with a grand {hx^- 
cession to die temple of the Sun; where the secret 
rites were concluded by public sacrifices, accom- 
^nied with divination, which it was not lawful for 
'the Higli Priest to reveal but to the Inca^aioncf 

♦ Univ. Difl. vol. i. p. 212. 
I t MannQntel has famished a beautiful specimen of divination from the 
•flatting of the Sun alter a public festival^ which foretold the approach of 
the Splmiards. ^.The people aad th^ grandees themselves waited in 
Alienee without the court. The king alone ascended the steps of t^e 
portico, where the High Priest was waiting for Ids sovermgn, to whom 
«laB« the^seeiretsof futurity were to be imparted.-— The heaven was serehe*; 
fke air calm and without vapours ; and for the instant one might hav^ 
taken the setting for the rising sun. On a sudden, however, from the 
bosom of the Pacific Ocean, there arises over the top of Mount Palmar, a 
«load resen^ling a mass of bloody waves ; an appearance which, on a 
solemnity like this, was looked upon as an omen of calamity. The High 
Priest shuddered at the sight; he comforted himself, however, with the 
hopes that before the sun should be quite gone done, these vapours would 
!>• dispersed. Instead of that they increase, they pile themselves one upon 
another in appearance like the tops of mountains, and as they ascend seem, 
to iH-avethe god as he approaches, and defy him to break the vast barrier 
tiiey opposete^wn. He descends with majesty, and summoning forth to 
him all his rays, he rushes on the purple flood ; he opens through it many 
aflaming gulph ; but then on a sudden the abyss is closed. Twenty times 
|(e shakes off, as many times he seems to sink under the burden. Over- 
whelmed awhile, then putting forth a few scattered rays, he expends the 

T 
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The Peruvians, according to the testimony of Bar- 
tholomew Las Casas, were as innocent as lambs;* 
and Colambtts said in a Letter to the King of Spain, 

I swear to your majesty, there is not in the world 
a people more gentle, or more inoflfensive." The 
Inca was distinguished by the title of Whacca- 
cuyas, the friend of the poor. 

. whole remaining force of his enfeebled light, till at length, exhauited 
"With the struggle, he remains deluged, as it were, in ses^ of blood. — A 
■phenomenon still more tremendous shewed itself in the sky. It was one 
of those luminaries which were thought to wander without a plan, befor0 
the piercing eye of Astronomy had traced them in their course through the 
immensity of space. A Comet, resembling a dragon vomiting forth fire, 
and whose flaming mane bristles round upon his head, advaacep from the 
east, as if he were flying after the sun. To the eyes of - the people it ap- 
pears but as a spark in the blue firmament : but the High Priest, more 
inquisitive, fanoies he can distinguish all the lineaments of that portentous 
monster. He sees the flames isstie out of his nodtrUs : he sees him flap 
his fiery wings : he sees his flaming eye-balls pursue the sun in his path 
from the zenith to. the horizon, as if eager to get up with him and devour 
•Jiim. Dissembling, however, the terror which the prodigy had struck 
into his soul, ' Prince,' says the Pontiff to the King, * follow me into the 
temple,' 8^c, &c." (Marm. Incas. vol. i. p. 5S, 54, &c.) 

* Las Casas was however a partial judge, Ibr Acosta tells us that they 
« sacrificed young children from foure or six yeaves old uato tenne," ia 
prodigious numbers to avert misfortune, and procure blessings. ''They 
did likewise sacrifice virg^ins; and sometimes a sonne would be sacrificed 
to the Sunne for the life of the father." (Hist. Ind. p. 980.) Thus like 
the idolatrous Israelites of old, they sacrificed their sons and tlieir 
daughters unto devils. (Psalm cvi. S6.) 



LECTURE X. 



CONCJLUSjLON. 



In the composition of the preceding Lectures^ 
no ceremonies have been inserted, but such as I had 
solid grounds for believing were actually in use 
amongst the people to whom they have been appro- 
priated* I am apprehensive however, that other 
rites, besides those which I have enumerated, were 
also adopted, but not having the same weight of 
authority, I have reserved them for elucidation here. 

Several circumstances recorded in our Scriptures 
are said to have been introduced into the mysteries 
of Greece and Rome, and much ingenuity has been 
displayed in their interpretation. The deliverance 
of the Israelites from their bondage in Egypt is one 
of these circumstances. In the Dionysiaca, the 
tbyrsis or Rod of Bacchus was elevated, to 
perpetuate the remembrance of two remarkable 
miracles which the god was reputed to have per- 
formed with this all-powerful instrument. On one 
occasion^ he cast his rod upon the ground and it 
became a sei^ntjt and afterwards he struck the 
two rivers Orontes and HydaspesJ with it, and the 

• Non. in Dionys. 1. 25. t Vid, Ezod. iv. 3. 

X Non. in Dionys. 1. 28. 

T 2 
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waters immediately receded^^ and be passed wet 
dryshod. The assembly which celebrated tfaeie 
orgies, was composed of men, women, and chilckooL 
of all ranks, amongst whom, daring the eontinumee 
of the festival, distinction was nnknown.f This 
was intended to commemorate the manner of Israiel^s 
departing out of Egypt, accompanied by a mixed 
multitude from ail the neighlK>uring nalions^^ 
During the initiations the purifying element was 
sometimes obtained by striking a rock with the 
magical rod.§ The Bacchae crowned their heads 
with Serpents, and carried serpents in vases and 
baskets, in allusion, it is said, to the plague of fiery 
Serpentsll inflicted on the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness.^ And it was asserted by the hierophant that 
all mankind were in dttrkness,** except the initi- 
ated, who alone were irradiated with the beams of 
true and scientific light; referring, as some say, to 
the cloudy Pillar which enlightened and directed 
the Israelites, while it involved the Egyptian army 
in the shades of impenetrable darkness and ac- 
cording to others, the doctrine was symbolical of 
the superior privileges enjoyed by the Israelites in 
the immediate presence, and under the protection 
of the divine Shekinah, while the nations around 
them were involved in the hideous darkness of 
idolatry. 

• Vid. Exod. xir. 16. f Diod. Bibl. 1. 4, 

t Exod. xii. 38. § Earip. ct vid. Numb. xx. 11. 

{ Vid. Signs and Symbols, lect iii. % Numb. xxi. 6. 

Non. apud Boch. Can. tt Exod. xir.-W. ' 
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And in the Indian mysteries it is to be pre- 
>mined that the candidate was made to personify 
rdie god Vishnu, and to perform his numerous 
-Jk!?aters; which, if my conjecture be correcti would 
.produce, the following ceremonies. He was plunged 
t i&to the waters to represent the fish-god, who de- 
;«ceiBded to the bottom of the ocean to recover the 
lalolen Yedns.^ A heavy burden was placed on his 
• backf and he was said to resemble a Tortoise sup- 
porting the earth.f He was instructed to descend 

* This was called the Matse Avater, and contains an account of the 
geiiend - Deluge. Ufahma having ftdlen asleep, the demon Hayagriva 
stole the Vedag, and swallowing them, retired to a secret place at the 
bottom of the sea. The sacred Books being lost, mankind soon fell into 
Txce- and wickedness, and becoming universally corrupt, the world was 

' destroyed by a flood of waters, except a pioas monarch with his family of 
fi^ea i)essons, w)«o were preserved in a Tessel constnicted under the 
direction 'of Vishnu. When the waters had attained tlieir greatest 
•levatkm tliis gixl plunged into the ocean, attacked and slew the giant 
Hayagrlva who as the cause of this great coliunily, and recovered three 
of the books from tlie monster's belly, tlie fourth having been digested. 
Then emerging from the waves half man, half fish, he presented the 
Y^las to Hrahma ; and tiie earth resnmiog its former state was repeopled 
by the ei^ht i)ersons who had been miraculously preserved. (Maur. Ind« 
Ant. vol. ii. p. 353.) 

t This Avatcr was also a figurative account of the deluge. Satyayrata, 
a king of India, was instructed by a fish that in seven days the world 

' would be inundated, but that a ship should be sent in which himself and 
his seven holy companions might be preserved. These persons accord* 
ingly entei'ed the yessel; and the waters prevailed so extensively as to 
produce the entire destruction of all created matter. The Soors tlien held 
a consultation on the summit of mount Meru to discover the Amreeta, 
or water of immortality, allusive to the reanimation of nature; and 
learned that it could be produced only by the violent revolution of the 
mountain Mandar, which the Dewtahs found thgnselves unable to move. 
In despair they solicited the aid of Brahma and Vishnu ; who, instructing 
them how to proceed, the serpent Vasookee wound the folds of hia 
eoormoas body r^und the mountain like a cable, and Vishnu becoming 

T a 
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into a lower cavern on all fonrs^ throagh a passage 
scarcely large enough to admit his body. Here he 
was received by an antagcmist who offered him 
battle. A mimic conflict ensued in which the 
aspirant was victorious.^ While elated with this 
conquest, he was again attacked by a gigantic 
monster, whom, as the representative of Vishnu, 
he subdued.f He was then taught to take three' 
steps at right angles, which referred to the fifth 

incarnate in the form of a Tortoise, took the mountain on hiB back. Hiiis • 
loosened from its foundation, Indra began to whirl the mountain about 
with incessant motion, with the assistance of the Assoors, who were em- 
ployed at the serpent's head, and the Soors, who were engaged at Ids 
tail. Soon the violence of the motion produced a stream of smoke, fire, 
and wind, which ascending in thick clouds replete with lightning, it 
began to rain furiously, while the roaring of the ocean was tremendous. 
The various productions of fte waters were torn in pieces ; the fruits of 
the earth were annihilated, and a raging fire spread destruction all around.- 
At length a stream of the concocted juice of the dissolred matter ran down 
the mountain, mixed with molten gold, from whence the Soors obtained 
the water of immortality, or, in other words, the restoration of nature 
from the power of the triumphant waters. (Maur. Ind. Ant. yoL ii. p« 
943.) Then the Soors and Assoors commenced a dreadful battle for the 
possession of this glorious water, which at length decided in favour of 
the Soors, and their opponents fled; some rushing headlong into the 
ocean, and others hiding themselves in the bowels of the earth. The 
mountain Mandar was then carefully replaced in its former station, and 
the waters retired to their primitive caverns and recesses. (Bhagvat, 
Geeta. p. 160.) 

* This was done to commemorate the third mUnifestation of Vishnu f 
who, in the shape of a Boar, penetrated through the earth, by means of 
his snout, in search of the monster Hiranyakshana, who had taken refuge 
in the lowest of the seven inferior worlds. The god found him out and 
slew him. 

t Vishnu, in the form of an animal compounded of a man and a lion, 
attacked the brother of the former giant, who had received an assurance 
from Brahma that no being of any known form should have power to hurt 
hmu To evince his contempt of the divinityy theie^re» the giant dated 
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luaiufestatim;^ and the I'emainipg Avatersf in*- 
volyed him in a series of furious conflicts fvom which 
he seldom escaped without wounds and bruises j for 
to make him equal with the gods, it was necessary 
that he underwent the same trials, and exposed 
himself to similar dangers. 

We have reason to believe that these, and perhaps 
still more terrific ceremonies were used by a people 
whose rigid penancesj have excited the astonish- 

him to come forth from a marble pillar. The column immediately burst 
with a violent concussion, and Vishnu issuing forth in flaming fire, tore 
the giant in pieces, drank his blood, and decorated himself with hia 
entrails as a trophy of victory. 

* As a diminutive Brahmin, Vishnu demanded of the impious tyrant 
Bali, vrho was a hi^ge giant, as much ground for sacrifice as would suffice 
to place three feet on. The tyrant granted his demand, and Vishna 
resnming his own form, with one foot covered the earth, with the 
other he filled all the space between earth and heaven, and- with a 
third, which unexpectedly started from his belly, he crushed the monster's 
heady and hurled him down to the infernal regions. 

t In the sixth manifestation, Vishnu, in the human form, encountered 
and destroyed whole hosts of giants and tyrants. The seventh Avater 
forms of itself a complete and voluminous Romance, of which Vishnu is 
the hero under the name of Rama, who is repiesented as a valiant and 
successful warrior. With the assistance of a vast army, composed of aq 
incredible number of monkeys or satyrs led on in battle array, he ac- 
complished so many wonderful adventures, that their recital actually fills 
several volumes. In the eighth Avater he slew a host of giants, armed 
only with an enormous Serpent ; and in the ninth he transformed himself 
into SiTlffe for the purpose of gratifying a criminal passion with a king's 
daughter. The Hindoos still expect a tenth Avater with the same im- 
patience which the Jews manifest for their Messiah. Sir W. Jones in-* 
forms us that this Avater is expected to appear mounted (like the crowned 
Conqueror in the Apocalypse,) on a white horse, with a cimeter blazing 
like a comet, to mow down all incorrigible and impenitent offenders who 
shall then be on the earth/' (Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 236.) 

t Thes9 penances were sometimes carried to such {^l excess by the 
wifitaken aseal of the enthusiastic devotees, that in passing through the 
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tnent of the world ; for by such cruel and unnatmd 
inflictions did they really believe that they weve 

concluding degrees of probation, acts of ansterity are leoorded, 'which 
appear to exceed the power of man to accomplish. One wonld bind his 
naked body for a long and stated period to a tree, and pass dayA «id 
weeks without sustenance in the open air, exposed to the chaages and 
Ticissitudes of day and night, summer and winter. Another wonld re- 
floWe to fix his eyes steadfastly on the sun, until the burning orb had 
destroyed his power of vision. Others would stand, fixed and iainovabii^ 
in a certain posture until their limbs 1)ccame stifi" and paralyzed ; — or 
suspend themselves in exquisite agony from hooks pierced through the 
fleshy part of their backs, taking only such miserable noorislunent as 
would preserve their li?es from total extinction -or place themselvvftjA 
the sacred river as food for alligators ; — or oSev up in sacnfice their «m 
flesh and blood ;--K>r deliberately sear their akms, ears, or breast with 
the burning wick of a lamp;— or cast themselves from high and dapgevaof 
precipices; — or burythemseW.es in the eternal snow of Caucasua;— <ff 
expose their naked borlies to the flames, until the vital spark ia exhausted. 
Widows would sacrifice themselves on their husband's faaeral pile. 
Numbers would commit suicide in comi>any by casting themselves undev 
the heavy wheels of the accursed car of Jainin-nath. And all this was 
endured with a steady and undeviaiing fortitude, worl by of aliettwcaaee; 
and would exceed belief, were we not in possession of aljandaot evidttwa 
to authenticate the facts. The reward attached to the performance €i 
these austerities, was, the fietvour and protection of the gods; (Vid. 
Blaquiere, in Asiat Res. vol. v. p. S88.) and it is to be pveaum^ that 
they were sometimes endured with a secret view of ei^foroMg ike edutiah 
fo obey their commanda, I shall extend this Note by a few qaotatioM 
from the Ramayuna of Valaaic, which furnishes some stupendous instances 
of extraordinary austerity; in the language, it is true, of allegory, as 
as the periods are concerned ; and which will also pix>ve that the devotee 
expecU a return qf celeetud power from the gods, for the favoois tbos 
gratuitously confeiTcd upon them; — ^first premising that someliBies the 
Indian year consisted only of a month, at othen of a fbrtaigfat, and ee* 
casionally only a day. A pious ascetic is described " vrith uplifted ant^ 
without support, without a helper, feeding on the air, and remaining far 
a full year, day and night on the tip of his great toe, upon the i^flii^W 
earth." (Ramay. b. i. sec. S5.) Another with uplifted ann, withont 
support, fixed himself in one place like the stump of a tree, in the barsing 
heat of summer, surrounded day and night by five fires ; in the xftiny 
season lying exposed underneath the cloudy canopy of hesveiif .wMtte 
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propitiating the deity, and absolately doing him a 
Mr?ice. 

Such were the famous Mysteries of idolatry. I - 
have designedly omitted to draw any formal com- 
parison for the purpose of shewing what portion of 
true Masonry they retained amidst all their abomina- 
tions, because the intelligent mason will not fail to 
discover the points of resemblance wherever they 
occiir. It will be seen that every system of mystery 

the dew7«ea8oii lying constantly in water/' ( Ramay. b. i. sec. SO.) A third 
dMirdQS of surpassing all that hfui preceded him, yowed to pass a tkoumnd 
ff€»s wWima hreatking or speaking' ; the consequences of which were ex- 
pected to throw all nature into confusion. The chief of sages not haying 
breathed for a thousand years; from the head of him thus suppressing his 
bfreath, arose a (luminous) smoke which illuminated and terrified the 
three worlds !" And the following were the anticipated results of these 
sasterHies. " Sti-uck with consternation, and eclipsed by his splendours, 
the gods, the sages, &c. filled with gailty anguish, thus addressed the 
Tenerahte sire of the gods; — ^the gi«at sHge, though allured and provoked 
by many temptations still continues his austerities. The smallest tincture 
ti sin does not appear in him. If the desire of his mind be not granted, 
be will, by his austerities, destroy the universe. The extremities of the 
uniyerse are in confusion ; no one makes the least appearance. The sea» 
me agUaUA ; tM the momMns arefaUmg ; the earth trembies ; the winds stir 
mt. The Mjdcerse is JiUl^ astonishment and perturbatum. By the spUndom^ 
this Sage^ is the Sun deprioed tff light ; and he wiU bring en the universe 
destruction equal to the great cos^agroHon" (Ramay. b. i. sec. 52.) The 
power actually acquired oyer the gods, by intense mortification and 
penance, is thus related in the same Poem. The ascetic Vishwa-mitra 
transkUed his fHend Trishunkoo to heaven in an embodied state ; but tha 
gods ejected him thence, because he lay under the curse of his gooroo* 
The sage, highly offended at the presumption of the celestials, through 
the power of Brnhma-austerities, created an assembly of sages, and bad 
already begun to form a new arcle of gods. The existing deities, hum- 
Ued by these formidable preparations, to exclude them from heaven, com- 
promised the matter with Vishwa-mitra, and consented to receive 
Tnehunkoo into their celestial abode. (Yid. Ramay. b. i. 8ec% 47. where 
tiUaLtvneaotiMi is lelated Ht length.) 
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practised, throughout the world has been ap{>li€id 
to religion and the worship of the deity.* . How 

• I subjoin, -without commeut, the following obser?ations of th« 
learned and intelligent Faber on the machinery of the Apocalypse, which 
he thinks was borrowed from that of the mysteries. In this Book we 
find the pure Church described as a woman clothed with the Sun and 
standing upon the crescent of the moon ; while a corrupted Church is 
exhibited to us, both under the image of a female floating upon the sur- 
face of many waters^ and under that of a harlot using a monstrous beaait 
as her vehicle. The former of these women, when about to bring forth 
her first bom, is attacked by a monstrous serpent, which spoqts out 
i^gainst her offspring a deluge of water; but the earth opens its month 
and receives the mighty inundation into the centrical abyss. The lattet 
of them under the mystic name of the false prcphety together with her 
bestial supporter, is said to be at length plunged alive into an ixdmak 
lake, burning with fire and brimstone. — I cannot but think it so^oieiitlj 
clear, that the whole of tiiis machinery is palpably diluvian ; and I be^ 
lieve it to have been derived from that received imagery of the Patriarchal 
Church, which by a corrupted channel was admitted into paganiflm. It 
is impossible not to perceive, that the woman standing upon the cressceiit 
is the very figure of the Samian Juno or of the Egyptian Isis, who wer« 
represented in a precisely similar manner with reference to the lunar 
) boat; that the attack upon the woman and her ofispnog by the d«l«guig 

serpent, which is frustrated by the Earthfs absorption of the waleiBy is 
perfectly analogous to the attack of the diluvian seepe&t Py&on or 
Typhon upon Latona and Horus, which is similarly frustrated by th« 
destructiou of that monster ; and that the false church, bearing the namo 
of Mystery f floating on the mighty waters, or riding on a terrific beas^ 
and ultimately plunged into the infernal lake, exhibits the very same 
aspect as the Great Mother of paganism sailing over the oeean, riding mi 
her usual vehicle the lion, venerated with certain apprspriale Mystoriefl^ 
and during the celebration of those Mysteries plunged into the waters of 
a sacred lake deemed the \sik» of Hades, I take it, that in the reppe* 
sentation of the pure Church, an atutietU paitriarchfd tcheme sfmMual 
machinery^ derived most plainly from the events of the deluge, and boc^ 
rowed with the usual perverse mtsapplieation by the eontrivecs of 
paganism, has been reclaimed to its proper use; while in the repvesen't 
tation of the false Church, which under a new name, revived the old 
gentile demonolatry, the very imagery and language of the gentile hieio* 
phants has with singular propriety been studiously adopted* (Rey. xai* 
xvii. 1—6. xix. 20.) I need scarcely remark that I am i^peaking sok^jf 
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diversified soerer in other respects, this is a broad 
and distingnishing feature which undisgoisedly 

of the apocalyptic machinery: of this the origin will still be the same, 
however we may interpret the prophecies which are built upon it. — 
• The whole machinery of the Apocalypse, from beginning to end, seems 
to me very plainly to have been borrowed from the machinery of the 
ancient Mysteries : and this, if we consider the nature of the subject, 
was done with the very strictest attention to poetical decorum. — St. 
John himself is made to personate an aapirant about to be initiated ; and 
accordingly the images presente<l to his mind's eye closely resemble the 
pageants of the Mysteries "Both in their nature, and in order qf succession, — 
The prophet first beholds a door opened in the magnificent temple of 
heaven ; and into this he is invited to enter by the voice of one, who plays 
the hierophant. Here he witnesses the unsealing of a «acred book; and 
forthwith he is appalled by a troop of ghastly apparitions, which flit in 
horrid succession before his eyes. Among these are pre-eminently con-, 
spicuous a vast serpent, the well known symbol of the Great Father ; and 
two portentous wild beasts, which severally come up out of the sea and 
cmt of the esorth. Such hideous figures correspond with the canine pfaan* 
toms of the Orgies which seemed to rise out of the ground, and with the 
polymorphic images of the principal hero god who was universally deemed 
the offspring of the sea. — Passing these terrific monsters in safety, the 
pfophet, constantly attended by his angel-hierophant who acts the part 
df an interpreter, is conducted into the presence of a female, who is de- 
scribed as closely resembling the great mother of pagatf theology. Like 
Mb emerging from the sea and exhibiting herself to the eyes of the 
ikspirant Apuleius, this female divinity upborne upon the marine wild 
beast, appears to float upon the surface of many waters. She is said to 
be an open and sysiematicfd harlot; jiist as the Great Mother was the de^ 
Mared female principle of fecundity ; and as she was always propitiated 
by literal fornication reduced to a religious system, and as the initiated 
were made to drink a prepared liquor out of a sacred goblet; so thltf 
harlot is represented as intoxicating the kings of the earth with the golden 
tup of her prostitution. On her forehead the very name Mystery is in* 
scribed ; and the label teaches us, that in point of character, she is the 
great miverml mother of idolatry. — The nature of this Mystery tlie <jA 
fidating hierophani undertakes to explain; and an important prophecy iB 
most curiously and artfully veiled under the very language and imagery 
Of tiie Orgies. To the sea born great father was ascribed a threefold 
ttate-; he lived, he died, and he revived: and these changes of condltioft 
were duly exhibited in the Mysteries. To the sea bom wild beast 39 
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pervades the whole* If the deities were £silse, the 
System was false also; and if the worship was 
directed to its pure fountain, the System remained 
pure and uncontaminated by error or delusi<tti. 
Religion^ so called^ was the ostensible design ^f . 
each; for however the world may have heea infested 
and overrun by idolatry^ it has suffered little from 
professed atheism. There is a principle implanted 
by his Creator in the heart of ma^, which prompts 
him to the belief and acknowledgmejpt of a superior 
and superintending Providence, under whatever 
name he may have been personified; endowed wifh 
attributes of infinite knowledge and infinite power. 
Sophism cannot overwhelm it; philosophy cannot 
succeed in erasing it from the heart; it is engraven 
there in characters broad and deep, and spake the 

aimilarly ascribed a threefold state ; he lives, he dies, and he reyives. 
While dead, he lies floating on the mighty ocean^ jast like Horns, or 
Osiris, or Siya, or Vishnu ; iivhen he revives, again like those kindred 
deities, he emerges from the viraves ; and whether dead or alive, he bears 
■even heads and ten horns, corresponding in number with the seven 
ark-preserved Rishis, and the ten aboriginal patriarchs. Nor is this all : 
as the virorshippers of the Great Father bore his special mark or stigma, 
and were distingaished by his name ; so the worshippers of the maritime 
beast equally bear his mark, and are equally designated by his appella- 
tion.— At length however t/te Jir$t or dolqfid part of these sacred Mys- 
teries draws to a dose, and the hat or joyful part is rapidly approaching. 
After the prophet has beheld the enemies of God plunged into a dreadful 
Lake or inundation of liquid fire, which corresp9nds with the infernal 
lake or deluge of the Orgies, he is introduced into a splendidhf ilbunmaited 
region expressly adorned with the characteristics of that Paradise which 
was the ultimate scope of the ancient aspirants ; while, without the holy 
gate of admission, are the whole multitude of the profane, dogs assd 
sorcerers and whoremongers and murderers and idolaters and whosoever looeth 
\ etrwuMhal^,'* (Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iU. p. 640— 

I 
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Bftme langna^ to the ignorant savage amidst track- 
less woods and barren wastes, and to the proud 
philosopher of antiquity, as it did to the learned 
Jew or the enlightened Christian. It displays a 
Crod of nature who loves virtue and abhors vice; 
and teaches man the doctrine of personal responsi- 
bility. And this is the extreme boundary of Natural 
Religion. It is Revelation which opens our eyes to 
futurity, directs us how to worship this omnipotent 
Beiiig so as to attain the reward, and escape the 
'punishment consequent on the deeds of humanity; 
and instructs us how to walk in that pure and 
perfect way which leads to eternal life. 
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